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Pat  on  the  back 
from  a  President 

This  month,  we  mark  the  birthday  of  an  old  friend 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  renewed  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  our  paper  in  1859,  he  wrote,  “In  its  devo¬ 
tion  to  our  cause  and  to  me...l  owe  it  a  debt  1 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay.” 

Just  as  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  the  Tribune  today 
speaks  out  clearly  and  strongly  on  the  vital  issues. 


Because  we  do,  some  people  swear  at  us.  A  lot 
more  swear  by  us. 


Ybu  miss  a  lot 
without  the 
Record  American 


Especially  those  young,  active  families  with  their  young,  active  appetites.  They’re  the 
ones  you  see  at  the  supermarket  twice  a  week  buying  everything  in  sight.  And  we’re  the 
newspaper  that  gets  to  most  of  them. 

BOSTON  RECORD  AMERICAN  You  miss  a  lot  without  it 
—  nearly  twice  as  many  food  shoppers  as  any  other  Boston  newspaper 
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the  contented 
stereo  foreman 


FEBRUARY 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington. 

20- 22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

21 -  The  Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

27-March  2 — Student  Press  Association  College  Editors  Conference.  Mar¬ 
riott  Twin  Bridges  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


MARCH 


5- 7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 8 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

7- 8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 

14- 16 — Widwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

22- 26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

23- 24 — Conference  on  Business-Government  Relations.  Shoreham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


APRIL 


1-4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  Winchester,  Va. 

3-5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City. 

5-7 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editor.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

5-12 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

8- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

I  I — National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12-14 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 
Toronto. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Tides  Hotel, 
Redington  Beach,  St.  Petersbuurg,  Fla. 

14 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

16- 18 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

17- 18— Louisiana  Press  Association  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

19 — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

19-May  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 


he  doesn't  worry  about 
mat  shipments... 
because  Certified  does 


Customer  service  is  more  than  an 
empty  phrase  at  Certified.  Seeing  that 
our  customers  have  the  mats  they 
need,  when  they  need  them,  is  our 
business.  We  worry  about  it... so 
you  don't  have  to. 
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Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


“SEMINAR  is  unique.  It  not  only  advocates  “|  think  SEMINAR  is  excellent.  I'm  "SEMINAR  is  a  quality  journal  in  every 


^-ood  writing,  clear,  simple  design  and  good 
retxarting  in  depth,  but  is  in  itself  well 
written,  is  a  well-designed  product  and 
SEMINAR  reports  in  depth.  I  would  not  be 
without  it.” 

I.  Monlyomcfv  Curtis,  Vii  o  I’rusidvntl Dvs  rlopntvnt 


particularly  impressed  by  the  variety  of 
pieces,  the  lively  tone  of  the  journal  as  a 
whole,  and  the  handsome  typography." 

Kit  hard  tV'.  Ivnt  ks.  I'rusidvitt 
CKSIHrthtdt  ust  (.roup 


respect.  It  exemplifies  in  it's  typography, 
make-up,  careful  editing  and  significant, 
thought  provoking  articles  just  what  such 
a  publication  can  do.  It's  valuable  reading 
for  all  journalists,  but  certainly  a  'must' 
for  every  journalism  student." 


Kniitht  Ncvvs/wfXT'.,  Int  .  Former  Diretlor  fH-'liT) 
Americttn  Press  Inslilule. 


people 


lohn  C.  Merrill,  Prolessor,  St  htiol  oi  Itnirnulism 
University  ol  Missouri.  Author,  "The  Elite  Press 
t  ,re,il  News/hipers  ol  the  World"  ett . 


in  the  know 


KNOW 

(  I 

I  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037  I 

I  With  each  new  subscription,  a  full-color  reproduction  of  the  ■ 

I  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  suitable  for  framing.  j 

•  Please  enter  my  subscription  for:  I 

j  □  1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ _  ! 

I  Name _ j 

I  Company  or  School _ ^ _  ! 

I  Street _ I 

I  City _ State _  ^Zip _  i 


Subscription  rates:  1  year,  $3.00;  2  years,  $5.50;  3  years,  $7.50.  Schools  of  journalism  and 
journalism  students,  $2.50  per  year.  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each  year. 


s  Your 


Blood  Pressure 


HGH? 


Most  cases  of  high 


blood  pressure, 


leading  cause  of 


heart  attack  and 
stroke,  can  now  be  / 
controlled.  /' 


i  Protect  yourself 

\  two  ways:  visit  your 

I  doctor,  and  support 
1  your  Heart  Associa- 
I  tion’slifesavingpro- 
I  gram  of  research 
I  education  and  com- 
I  munity  service. 
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JIM  BISHOP  recalls  some  old  jokes,  among  them  the  one 
about  the  reporter  who  asked  a  politician  what  the  issues  of  the 
campaign  were.  The  campaigner  said,  “There’s  only  one.  The 
other  fellow's  got  the  job  and  I  want  it.”  And  yet  another  re¬ 
porter  joke  revived  by  Bishop:  “A  cub,  out  on  his  first  assign¬ 
ment,  tried  to  he  friendly  with  an  older  and  wiser  man.  He 
didn’t  get  very  far.  At  last  he  pointed  to  the  setting  sun  and 
said,  “That's  west,  isn’t  it?”  The  old-timer  replied,  “If  it  ain’t, 
sonny,  you  got  one  helluva  scoop.”  .  .  .  “AN  EDITOR  must  be 
cruel  to  be  kind,”  muses  Frank  Tyger  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times.  “And  if  you're  smart  you  won’t  mind.” 

*  *  * 

ODE  TO  THE  TAPE  RECORDEK 
It  beats  taking  notes. 

And  you’ve  got  perfect  quotes. 

— Jim  Wynn 

*  *  * 

The  Klamath  Falls  (Oreg.)  Herald  and  Neics  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  boy  who  found  $1,000  hut  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  caption  the  fact  that  the  incident  occurred  in  Boston.  A  local 
man,  apparently  assuming  the  picture  was  of  a  Klamath  Falls 
hoy,  telephoned  the  newspaper  claiming  he'd  lost  the  $1,000.  .  . 
*  *  * 

BOB  COLLINS,  who  doubles  as  humor  columnist  and  sports 
editor  of  The  Indianapolis  Star,  dedicated  a  recent  column  to 
writing  “a  column  about  how  you  can’t  write  a  column.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  on  that  day  as  “a  man  who,  after  113  trips  to 
the  water  fountain,  nine  cups  of  coffee  and  71  tours  around 
the  office,  is  still  staring  at  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.”  He  recom¬ 
mends,  for  anyone  in  his  position,  to  “find  some  terrible  illness 
that  would  keep  him  off  work  until  he  came  up  with  an  idea,” 
or  that  he  “hang  in  there,  tough  it  out  and  write  a  column  about 
how'  you  can’t  write  a  column.”  .  .  .  Traveling  businessmen 
who  know  it  isn’t  much  fun  to  eat  alone  in  strange  restaurants 
can  get  a  little  help  from  “Red”  Motley,  of  Parade,  who’s  done 
his  share  of  hopping  around.  He’s  contributing  articles  to 
United  Airlines'  inflight  magazine,  “Mainliner,”  telling  where 
the  lone  eater-outer  can  locate  good  food  in  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  around  the  country'. 


V 

-'•f 


GIVE . . 

SO  more  will  liveM4 

HEART  FUND 


“LACE  COLLAR  LEGION,”  in  which  she  “explores  the  lot 
of  the  working  women,”  is  the  title  of  a  four-part  series  by  Ann 
DeFrange,  women’s  staff  writer  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in 
Oklahoma  City  .  .  .  TOM  WATTS,  who  writes  “People  Today” 
for  Chicago  Today,  reports  the  results  of  having  his  handwriting 
anaylzed  by  a  “rather  pedantic  IBM  machine”  at  Chicago’s 
Handwriting  Computer  Center.  The  computer’s  analysis:  “You 
have  talent  in  the  literary  field  that  is  lying  dormant  because  you 
have  not  tried  to  develop  it.  You  stand  a  fair  chance  of  making  a 
byline,  a  television  credit,  or  a  title-page.”  Concluded  Watts: 
“You  don’t  suppose  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  my  handscrawl- 
ing  sample  was  written  on  a  Chicago  Today  letterhead  made  any 
difference,  do  you?” 

*  •»  * 

HEAD\  HEADS  &  SUCH:  The  Yale  News,  hilled  as  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  oldest  college  daily — printing  daily  continuously  since 
1878,”  ran  this  odoriferous  head:  “Sex  Of  TD  Ginko  Tree  May- 
Raise  Future  Stink.”  .  .  .  When  Mayor  Lindsay  made  his  dehut 
on  the  Broadway  stage  this  past  Christmas,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  exclaimed;  “Mayor  Gives  ’Em  Dickens.”  ...  A  caption 
writer  on  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  wrote,  under  a  cut  showing 
a  tot  blowing  on  a  bass  tuba:  “Little  Boy  Blew.”  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  real  close  to  the  U  ashington  (D.C.)  Post  copy- 
desk  man  who  headed  a  story  on  political  ghost  writers  with: 
“Trippingly  From  the  Ghost/ Speak  the  Speech.  1  Pray  You,/ 
As  I  Pronounced  It  to  You  .  .  .” 


RAPID  TRANSIT 
Deadline's  nearing. 

And  the  desk  chants: 

“Please  get  that  lede 
Out  of  your  pants!” 

— Fred  J.  Curran 
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pro  bono  publico 


Deplorable  conditions  in  New  Jersey’s  state 
mental  hospitals  uncovered  by  Star-Ledger 
investigation,  prompted  a  full-scale  probe 
of  all  state  mental  institutions. 

Subsequently,  a  year-long  survey  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  has  been 
authorized  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to 
ascertain  what  legislation  is  needed  to  devel¬ 
op  a  program  of  long-term  improvements. 

This  is  relevance. 


The  Star-Ledger 

A  component  of  UNYT— A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Misused  privilege 

I  he  jtrivilege.  and  oliligation,  of  the  press  to  cover  tlie  courts  and 
report  to  the  jiidilic  wliat  transpires  there  shonld  Ite  guarded  jealous¬ 
ly.  It  is  as  basic  to  administration  of  justice  as  it  is  to  the  activities  of 
a  free  jjress. 

It  is  with  some  (oiuern,  therefore,  that  we  learn  the  privilege  ol  the 
press  at  an  important  criminal  trial  was  misused  and  abnseil  by  a 
member  of  the  magagine  press  wiio  was  an  advocate  of  one  side  in  the 
dispute  and  was  not  there  as  an  impartial  observer  on  assignment. 

rite  int  itleiu  could  be  laid  to  yottthftil  enthusiasm  and  exuberance, 
to  lie  stire,  and  piojier  apologies  were  presented  the  next  ilay  for  the 
error  in  judgment.  Hut  it  all  adils  up  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  some 
re|K)rters,  as  well  as  some  people  in  high  authority,  have  forgotten 
what  press  (redentials  mean  and  liow  they  should  be  used. 

In  this  instante.  a  reporter  tliotight  the  credentials  could  be  usetl 
to  open  doors  and  provide  a  privileged  front  row  seat  at  an  event 
where  spectator-only  status  was  jtistified.  .Some  jieople  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  [tistice  seem  to  feel  that  press  tredentials  atitoniatically  make 
reporters  an  arm  of  law  enlortement  who  should  share  everything  they 
know,  no  matter  how  or  Irom  whom  obtained.  .Some  people  in  the 
Pentagon  feel  that  press  credentials  should  be  given  to  anyone  to  act 
as  a  re]X)rter  in  order  to  ol)tain  information  uiuler  false  pretenses. 

I’nless  the  toml)ined  forces  of  ptiblishing  and  broadcasting  tise  all 
tbeir  resounes  to  eliminate  these  abtises.  a  jtress  jtass  won’t  be  worth 
the  pa|>er  it  is  written  on  and  the  honest  pledge  of  a  re|)orter  to  keep 
a  tonlidence  will  be  meaningless. 
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Consumer  protection 

riie  iialioii’s  advertisers,  their  industry  associations,  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  backed  into  a  corner 
on  the  issue  ol  “consumer  protection.’’ 

Instead  ol  embracing  a  ready-made  slogan  and  theme  for  their  in¬ 
dustry,  they  have  allowed  that  phrase  to  become  a  political  isstie.  .\s 
one  spokesman  said  last  week:  I  he  advertising  industry  itself  is  in 
considerable  measure  responsible  for  the  clamor  for  “the  severest  con¬ 
trols  over  advertising’’  becatise  it  had  failed  “to  make  clear  our  res|X?(l 
for  the  consumer,  a  respect  that  is  essential  to  the  elfective  function¬ 
ing  of  our  advertising  system.’’ 

Instead  of  taking  the  olfensive  to  proclaim  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  their  jirimary  concern,  advertiser  and  agenev'  alike  have 
been  ptit  on  the  defensive  providing  excuses,  alibis  and  explanations 
to  charges  from  government  officials  and  self-ap]X)inted  guardians  of 
the  consumers’  interests. 

I  he  vast  majority  of  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are  trying  to 
mantdacture  a  g(x>d  product  and  merchandise  it  honestly.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  cheats  and  crooks  get  the  headlines. 

What  is  needed  is  a  revival  of  the  “Truth  in  .\dvertising’’  campaign 
that  tinited  the  incUistry  10  years  ago.  For  the  gocxl  of  his  own  firm 
and  that  of  his  industry,  eveiy  manufacturer  and  every  agent  should 
become  personally  and  deeply  involved  in  cleaning  house,  where 
tiecessary,  and  in  lejMming  frankly  to  the  .Vmerican  consumer. 
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letters 

FIRST  WITCH  HUNT 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew’s  recent 
press  speech  implied,  according  to  many 
newsmen  as  well  as  other  persons,  an  in¬ 
tent  to  restrict  both  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

I  he  incident  recalls  the  previous  efforts 
of  political  leaders  and  parties  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  to  curb  oj)position  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  focuses  again  on  the  public 
furor  the  efforts  created.  In  certain  in¬ 
stances,  publishers  and  editors  were  jailed 
and  fined,  and  on  other  occasions,  news- 
pa|)ers  were  closed  down  or  an  attempt 
'as  made  to  tax  them  to  death. 

The  first  serious  newspaper  witch  hunt 
was  conducted  in  1798  with  the  passage 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  The  Fed¬ 
eralist-supported  legislation  was  designed 
to  ax  Anti-Federalist,  or  Repid)lican  edi¬ 
tors,  hut,  instead,  acted  as  a  political 
boomerang  which  eventually  contributed 
to  the  Federalist  Party’s  downfall. 

The  Federalists  took  the  initiative  to 
l)ass  the  laws  in  the  aftermath  of  public 
dissatisfacti(tn  with  the  French  attitude 
and  actions  in  the  U.S. — French  treaty 
negotiations  underway  at  the  time.  It  was 
discovered  that  French  Foreign  Minister 
Talleyrand  had  attempted  to  shake  down 
the  American  negotiators.  News  of  this 
incident  was  published  in  newspapers  in 
this  countrv-.  Favoring  the  French,  the 
Anti-Federalists  lost  public  confidence, 
and  the  Anti-Federalist  newspapers  across 
the  country  lost  support.  The  Federalists 
politically  were  riding  high;  for  example. 
Federalist  John  Jay  won  the  governorship 
of  New  York. 

Now  the  Federalists  moved  in  quickly 
and  passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. 
They  were  fostered  by  President  John 
■Adams  and  other  Federalist  leaders  ap¬ 
parently  to  prevent  sedition  in  a  war  pe¬ 
riod,  hut  actually  the  measures  were  de¬ 
signed  for  revenge  against  the  Anti-IYd- 
eralist  editors.  Former  President  George 
V^ashington,  now  ill,  saw  the  evils  that 
could  arise  from  such  measures  and 
warned  against  them.  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  very  much  concerned,  but  other 
leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party  prevailed; 
consequently,  the  new  laws  were  passed. 

The  Alien  Act  permitted  the  President 
(1  I  to  order  out  of  the  country  all  aliens 
thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
safely  of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  to 
imi)rison  for  three  years  any  alien  found 
in  the  country  after  receiving  such  an  or¬ 
der.  This  law  was  aimed  at  the  Irish  and 
English  i)olitical  refugees  then  editing 
Anti-Federalist  newspapers  in  America. 
■Additionally,  the  period  of  naturalization 
for  aliens  was  extended  from  five  to  14 
years. 

Now  that  the  foreign-horn  editors  were 
taken  care  of,  the  Federalists  turned  their 
attention  to  the  native  newsmen.  The 
Sedition  Act  the  Federalists  passed  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  ( 1 )  to  conspire  against 
the  government,  or  (2)  to  print,  publish 
or  quote  any  false  scandal  or  scurrilous 
writings  against  the  U.  S.  government,  the 
President,  or  either  House  of  Congress. 
Such  action  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
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as  much  as  $.5,000  or  five  years  imprison¬ 
ment. 

New  legal  principles  included  in  the 
Acts  were  (1)  that  juries  could  decide 
whether  i)rinted  matter  was  libelous;  and 
(2)  that  truth  was  a  valid  defense  in  libel 
cases.  The.se  provisions  were  introduced 
allegedly  to  make  it  easier  for  accused 
persons  to  defend  themselves  in  a  court 
of  law  and  to  get  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury. 
All  the  editors  had  to  do  was  to  prove 
their  statements  about  the  government  or 
about  officials  were  true!  Among  the  Fed¬ 
eral  judges,  however,  there  was  general 
agreement  that  such  proof  was  difficult  to 
produce  in  court. 

Under  the  federal  measures,  2.5  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  arrested. 
Ten  of  them  were  found  guilty,  of  whom 
seven  were  newspaper  editors.  Federalist 
editors,  it  is  to  he  noted,  were  not  prose¬ 
cuted.  Only  Anti-Federalist  editors  were 
tried,  given  stiff  sentences  and  fined,  for 
that  day,  heavily. 

The  first  editorial  witchhunt  in  the 
United  States  was  carried  out  a.<rainst  re¬ 
spected  editors,  poor  printers,  other  print¬ 
ing  employes  and  prominent  citizens. 

Public  storm  against  the  .Alien  and 
Sedition  .Acts  grew.  Many  persons  saw 
that  the  measures  were  subterfuges  for 
heating  down  those  who  opposed  the 
Federalists.  The  i)uhlic  recognized  that 
the  intent  of  the  acts  was  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  intimidation  against  all  per¬ 
sons  who  criticized  the  administration.  It 
was  the  first  effort  to  muzzle  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  although  the  free  stress  guar¬ 
antee  had  been  written  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  a  decade  before. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  create  a 
lashhack  which  helped  to  unseat  the  Fed¬ 
eralists.  There  were  other  causes,  too. 
The  Federalist  Party  had  failed  to  see  the 
growing  demand  for  social  and  political 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  Besides, 
the  Anti-Federalist  newspapers  had  weak¬ 
ened  the  Federalist  cause.  As  a  result, 
the  Federalist  Party  was  defeated  in  the 
next  elections  and  never  regained  power. 
The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  lapse  when  Thomas  Jefferson  be¬ 
came  president. 

Thus,  although  disguised  attemi)ts  have 
been  made  by  political  leaders  and  par¬ 
ties  in  power  on  national  and  state  levels 
to  threaten,  to  curb  and  to  wipe  out  op¬ 
position  newspapers,  the  efforts  always 
have  failed.  In  fact,  they  have  hoom- 
eranged  against  the  proposers  of  the  laws 
because  public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
courts  have  detected  the  real  purpose  be¬ 
hind  the  laws.  The  American  public,  at 
least  a  majority,  still  believes  that  we 
need  an  opposition  press  and  it  fears  the 
evils  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  partv 
in  office,  the  power  to  control  or  shut  off 
the  publication  of  news  and  to  silence 
open  debate  on  government  policies  and 
laws. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Sidney  Kobre 

{The  writer,  a  Professor  of  Journalism 
at  Community  College  of  Baltimore,  is  the 
author  of  the  recently  published  book. 
Development  of  American  Journalism.) 
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DEADLINE  COPY 

Our  industry’s  father  confessor.  Norm 
Isaacs,  downgrades  scoops  (Jan.  24).  He 
advises  missing  an  edition  or  two  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  into  print  stories  that  are 
“correct,  complete  and  significant.” 

When  I  was  a  cub,  I  was  encouraged  to 
get  such  stories  to  the  copy  desk  in  time 
for  the  first  available  edition.  Take  away 
Norm’s  so-called  “passion  for  the  scoop” 
and  you  eliminate  one  of  the  driving  in¬ 
centives  of  good  newspapering. 

What  are  our  circulation  managers  go¬ 
ing  to  say  to  the  guys  who  lay  down  their 
dimes  or  whatever  for  an  early  edition  and 
discover  the  next  day  they’ve  been 
short-changed  while  some  plodding  genius 
in  the  newsroom  was  embroidering  his 
deathless  prose';* 

Charles  E.  Gallagher 

Lynn.  Mass. 

(The  writer  is  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item). 

DIVORCE  STORY 

USDR  has  had  advertisements  refused 
although  our  only  rather  innocuous  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  preserve  the  basic  concept  of 
our  society — the  family  unit. 

Can  any  editor  answer  the  question 
truthfully:  Why  do  editors  print  the  side 
of  those  who  would  destroy  this  nation’s 
family  structure  and  not  the  side  of  those 
who  would  preserve  it';*  Why  would  any 
editor  refuse  a  I'.SDR  advertisement'? 

The  First  .Amendment  was  written  to 
insure  that  the  press  would  have  the  “free¬ 
dom”  to  print  all  the  news,  so  that  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  receive 
all  the  news  so  as  to  keep  them  fully  in¬ 
formed. 

Kenwood,  Calif.  George  Partis 

(The  writer  is  executive  director  of 
United  States  Divorce  Reform  Inc.) 

Short  Takes 

He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  evangel¬ 
ism  and  set  up  the  first  pygmy  in 
Africa. — Pensacola  (Fla.)  Joiinial. 

ag 

Born  in  India,  the  daughter  of  any 
army  colonel,  the  new  princess  began 
attracting  attention  in  London  as  a 
teenager. — Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogian. 

*  *  5)5 

L.  R.  was  charged  with  delivering 
Super  Bowl  football  tickets  and  prom¬ 
ising  further  brides  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents  in  exchange  for  tax  in¬ 
formation. — New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

Classified  ad:  SECOND  -  HAND 
CASKET.  Used  once.  Owner  leaving 
area. — Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

sN  sJj  * 

Lt.  McGee  is  on  a  sex-month  tour  of 
Southeast  Asian  operations. — Appleton 
(Wise.)  Post-Crescent. 

*  ig 

C.  K.  .  .  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  M. 
“died  extremely  well  under  very  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances.  .  .” — New  York 

Times 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  newspapers.) 
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"And  NewKbrlc  ^ 
is  ¥fhere  the  action  isJ’ 

NORTON  SmON,  INC., 

WILL  MOVE  TO  CITY 

Norton  Simon,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  corpora-; 

;tions,  will  move  its  world  head-' 
quarters  to  New  York  City  from ' 

Fullerton,  Calif.,  by  the  middle! 
of  the  year,  the  Mayor’s  office  j 
announced  yesterday. 

David  J.  Mahoney,  president 
I  of  the  company,  which  was! 
formed  in  1968  by  a  consolida-i 
|tion  of  the  Canada  Dry  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Hunts  Food  Industries; 
and  the  McCall  Corporation,! 
said  that  Norton  Simon,  Inc.,| 
would  move  to  be  closer  to  the! 
financial  and  corporate  centers 
I  of  the  country.  ' 

“In  a  business  such  as  ours,| 

I  it  is  important  not  only  to  be 
I  close  to  the  action,  but  part  of 
*  it,”  he  said.  “And  New  York  is 
where  the  action  Is.” 


And  the  CKtion  starter 
for  advertisers  in  NewKbrk  is 

®l)c  jJfeUr  J|ark  SlmeiS 

For  51  years  first  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market 
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Chicago  Journalism  Review  taken  to  task 

Field  papers  say  critics 
abuse  newsroom  confidence 


By  Geral«l  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Editors  of  the  Chicago  Sayi- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs  this  week  struck  at  the 
Chicago  Journalism  Review  and 
Christopher  N.  Chandler,  a  for¬ 
mer  Sun-Times  reporter,  after 
many  weeks  of  silence  regarding 
articles  critical  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

In  memorandums  to  the  staffs, 
which  appeared  on  the  bulletin 
boards  of  the  newspapers’  edi¬ 
torial  rooms,  the  editors  charged 
Chandler  with  writing  a  false 
story  and  CJR  with  violating  a 
copyright. 

Roy  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  said  he  wanted  to 
“set  the  record  straight”  con¬ 
cerning  the  Daily  News’  investi¬ 
gation  of  state  insurance  prac¬ 
tices  “alluded  to  in  the  latest 
issue  (January,  1970)  of  the 
Review.” 

‘Conflict  of  interest’ 

Later,  Marshall  Field,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  charged  some  Re¬ 
view  editors  and  contributors 
with  unauthorized  use  of  the 
newspapers’  files  and  he  warned 
Review  writers  who  are  in  his 
employ  to  “choo.se  in  their  con¬ 
flict  of  interest.” 

Field  also  charged  violation 
of  copyright  and  castigated  staff 
members  writing  for  the  Review 
for  using  “their  affiliations  wdth 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
to  mislead  news  sources”  and 
solicit  information  in  the  name 
of  their  new.spapers  for  articles 
written  for  the  Review. 

Noting  that  “many  of  us”  had 
high  hopes  that  the  Review 
w'ould  develop  into  a  journal  of 
ethical  criticism  of  the  media, 
Field  said:  “Obviously,  if  the 
temptations  of  the  Journalism 
Review  are  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  resisted,  the  writers 
will  have  to  choose  in  their  con¬ 
flict  of  interest,  and  if  further 
violations  of  confidentiality  con¬ 
tinue,  w'e  will  have  to  act  to 
protect  the  mutual  trust  in 
which  our  publications  ai'e  ed¬ 


ited,  and  upon  which  their  fu¬ 
ture  depends.” 

Remarking  that  the  making  of 
assignments,  the  evaluating  of 
the  information,  and  the  writing 
and  editing  of  news  material 
require  constant  candid  com¬ 
munication  between  all  persons 
in  the  news  publishing  process. 
Field  declared: 

('.onfidciiiial  i>n  uflice  time 

“Obviously,  such  conversa¬ 
tions — taking  place,  as  they  do, 
on  company  time — are  confiden¬ 
tial  in  the  sense  that  repetition 
in  public  or  in  print  will  destroy 
the  mutual  trust  in  which  such 
exchanges  must  take  place. 
(This  is  why  we  have  resisted 
the  efforts  of  government 
agences,  defense  lawyers,  and 
the  courts  to  obtain  the  notes 
and  files  of  our  reporters.) 
Moreover,  repetition  of  the 
snatches  and  patches  of  such 
conversations  lead  to  misunder¬ 
standing  of  motives,  and  are 
frequently  erroneous  because 
they  are  superseded  by  accurate 
information  before  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  publication  takes  place. 

“It  is  with  increasing  dismay 
that  we  perceive  some  of  the 
editors  and  contributors  to  the 
Review  in  violation  of  copyright, 
in  unauthorized  use  of  company 
files  and  memoranda,  and  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  between  the 
confidences  of  ‘on-time’  com¬ 
munications  and  their  desire  to 
publish  titillating  innuendos 
about  the  process  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Concerning  his  contention 
that  Review  staffers  have  mis¬ 
led  news  sources  and  solicited 
in  the  name  of  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News  information  for 
Review  articles.  Field  said: 
“Such  practices  not  only  con¬ 
stitute  a  conflict-of-interest  for 
reporters  flying  false  colors,  but 
also  tend  to  reduce  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  all  their  colleagues. 

“We  have  no  desire  to  dictate 
policy  or  content  to  the  editors 
of  the  Journalism  Review;  in 
fact,  if  the  Journalism  Review 


is  to  be  an  ethical  journal  of 
criticism,  its  independence  of 
the  media  must  be  complete. 
Therefore,  we  could  not,  and 
will  not,  attempt  to  proscribe 
the  publication  of  any  material 
legitimately  reported  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  writers’  own  time 
which  does  not  depend  on, 
or  quote,  confidential  communi¬ 
cations  or  memoranda  to  which 
the  writers  have  access  as  paid 
employes  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  or  Chicago  Daily  News.” 

Fisher’s  memorandum  to  the 
staff  stated: 

“Inasmuch  as  the  author  of 
the  article,  ‘Christopher  Chand¬ 
ler,’  impugns  the  integrity  of  the 
Daily  New.s — and  thus  in  a 
sense  of  all  of  us  who  make  this 
newspaper  what  it  is — I  think 
you  (staff)  are  entitled  to  know 
the  full  facts  of  the  matter. 

Invosligaliun  traced 

“Don  Bartlett  (now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier),  a  former  Daily  News 
reporter,  undertook  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  Illinois  insurance 
practices  in  early  1967  at  my 
instigation.  We  were  concerne<l 
by  the  number  of  insurance 
companies  undergoing  liquida¬ 
tion  and  by  rumors  of  political 
favoritism  and  possible  corrup¬ 
tion.  Bartlett  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  most  of  them  run¬ 
ning  in  May  of  1967.  While  we 
were  never  able  to  establish  an 
actionable  evidence  of  fraud, 
our  investigation  was  a  factor 
in  the  enactment  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  reorganization  act  on  July 
17  and  the  forced  resignation 
of  the  director’s  executive  as¬ 
sistant  on  August  31. 

“During  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  probe,  Bartlett  discovered 
the  insurance  company  dealings 
of  Roy  Solfisburg,  chief  justice 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
I  directed  him  to  concentrate  on 
the  Solfisburg  case  and  invited 
the  Better  Government  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  join  us  in  that  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  pushed  the  in¬ 
vestigation  for  several  months 
but  finally  decided  we  had  in¬ 


sufficient  evidence  for  an  ex¬ 
pose.  (This  earlier  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  proved  of  great 
value  when  Sherman  Skolnick 
(lawyer)  later  gave  us  the  lead 
we  needed  to  expose  the  court’s 
improprieties.) 

“Chandler  states  in  his  Re¬ 
view  article  that  our  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
surance  was  stopped  on  July 
19,  1967,  on  orders  from  Mr. 
Howard  (Bailey  K.  Howard), 
president  of  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises 
(publishers  of  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News).  Chandler  in¬ 
sinuates  that  this  was  done  as 
part  of  a  deal  with  the  director 
of  insurance  to  get  state  funds 
deposited  in  the  Civic  Center 
Bank,  which  Howard  helped  to 
organize  prior  to  his  assuming 
responsibilities  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  division  of  the  company. 
Chandler’s  story  is  false. 

Didn't  slop  probe 

“No  one  asked  me  to  stop  the 
insurance  investigation.  We  did 
not  stop  it  on  July  19,  as  he 
(Chandler)  contends,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  print  stories  by  Bar- 
lett  on  the  insurance  problem 
until  at  least  November  13. 
After  the  legislative  action  in 
July,  we  gradually  diverted  our 
efforts  to  the  Solfisburg  matter, 
which  both  Barlett  and  I 
thought  would  be  more  produc¬ 
tive.  This  decision  was  mine, 
and  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Howard 
was  even  aware  of  it.  The  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review  chose  not  to  re¬ 
port  the  above  facts,  although  I 
was  called  by  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor  (Ron  Dorfman,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Chicago’s  American 
and  its  successor  newspaper, 
Chicago  Today)  and  explained 
them  to  him. 

“I  will  not  attempt  to  defend, 
justify,  excuse  or  explain  Mr. 
Howard’s  actions  because  he  can 
very  well  take  care  of  himself 
if  he  so  chooses.  But  I  will  state 
categorically  that  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  news  department 
in  this  matter  and  in  the  judges 
scandal  was  above  reproach. 
Even  when  our  investigations 
involved  persons  w’ho  were  for¬ 
mer  political  and  business  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Mr.  Howard,  he  re¬ 
mained  aloof  from  editorial  de¬ 
cisions  and  gave  no  other  di¬ 
rective  save  that  we  be  ‘fair 
and  honest.’ 

“The  Daily  News,  alone  of  all 
newspapers,  pushed  both  stories 
aggressively  and,  in  the  judges 
matter  brought  about  a  historic 
(Continued  an  page  10) 
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Chicago  critics 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

purging  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  can  take  just  pride  in  the 
manner  which  our  newspaper 
lived  up  to  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  public  service.” 

M«‘mo  by  Hope 

In  his  memo,  James  F.  Hoge 
Jr,  editor  of  the  Sun-Times, 
pointed  out  an  article  in  last 
November’s  issue  of  CJR,  which 
was  headlined:  “Sun-Times  kills 
expose  of  Swibel  renewal  deal.” 
Despite  the  comments  and  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  arisen  since  the 
publication  of  that  article,  Hoge 
said,  “We  have  chosen  to  let  the 
reputation  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Sun-Times  rest  upon  its 
record.  Many  outsiders  have 
pointed  out  that  errors  and  self- 
contradictions  of  the  article  are 
so  numerous  and  obvious  that  it 
really  required  no  response 
from  this  newspaper.”  His 
memo  went  on: 

“However,  in  light  of  CJR’s 
continued  attempt  to  (|uestion 
the  basic  integrity  of  the  Field 
papers,  we  thought  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  certain  that  at 
least  members  of  the  staff  are 
aware  of  the  following  facts: 

“1)  Despite  the  allegations  of 
the  CJR  article,  no  story  about 
Charles  Swibel  (head  of  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority) 
was  ever  ‘killed.’ 

“2)  Christopher  Chandler  was 
given  the  assignment,  the  time 
and  the  encouragement  to  docu¬ 
ment  a  suspected  conflict-of-in¬ 
terest  situation  involving  Swibel 
and  his  business  associate,  Mar¬ 
tin  Bartling.  The  first  version 
of  his  story  relied  heavily  on  an 
anonymous  letter  that  had  been 
received  by  another  newspaper 
and  anonymous  sources.  The  edi¬ 
tors  felt  that  without  more  spe¬ 
cific  documentation  and  attribu¬ 
tion,  the  story  amounted  to  little 
more  than  unjustified  character 
assassination. 

Vi  enl  on  vacation 

“3)  Chandler  was  given  the 
assignment  to  continue  efforts 
to  nail  down  the  story  more 
firmly.  As  he  was  leaving  on  va¬ 
cation  and  could  not  delay  his 
departure,  he  was  told  to  re¬ 
sume  work  on  the  story  when  he 
returned,  with  a  carte  blanche 
to  take  as  much  time  as  he 
needed.  During  his  vacation,  the 
substance  of  his  original  story 
appeared  in  a  competing  news¬ 
paper.  By  his  own  admission  in 
CJR  he  had  notified  an  outside 
group  also  trying  to  expose 
Swibel  that  the  Sun-Times  was 
not  carrying  the  story.  Chandler 
suggested  alternate  outlets  for 
publication  of  the  material,  a 


clear  case  of  breach  of  trust. 

“4)  Upon  his  return  from  va¬ 
cation,  Chandler  was  given  the 
assignment  of  developing  the 
story  on  Swibel  in  the  context 
of  the  total  urban  development 
situation  in  Chicago. 

“5)  After  considerable  time. 
Chandler  produced  a  second 
story — the  version  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  violation  of  copyright 
in  the  November  issue  of  the 
CJR.  Most  of  it  consisted  of  a 
comparison  between  the  Madi- 
son-Canal  project  and  a  ‘hypo¬ 
thetical  case  of  federal  urban 
renewal.’  Insofar  as  Swibel’s 
role  was  depicted,  there  still  was 
nothing  more  than  suspicion  of 
impropriety  or  conflict  of  inter- 
e.st. 

“6)  In  conference  with  the 
editor.  Chandler  was  provided 
with  a  list  of  detailed  queries 
and  discrepancies  and  asked  to 
provide  further  detail  and  clari¬ 
fication.  The  object  then,  as  al¬ 
ways,  was  to  provide  a  fair  and 
accurate  and  complete  story 
that  would  pinpoint  any  im¬ 
propriety  by  Swibel. 

Resigned  from  Sun-Time^ 

“7)  Chandler  never  got 
around  to  revising  the  storj’  or 
responding  to  any  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  or  questions.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  resigned  from  the 
Sun-Times  when  he  was  not 
granted  a  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  requested  by  telephone 
on  a  Sunday  night  and  expected 
to  have  start  the  following  day. 

(Chandler  now  is  a  senior 
editor  for  Chicago  Journalism 
Rev'iew. ) 

“8)  Despite  his  allegations,  at 
no  time  was  the  second  story 
ever  submitted  to  anyone  in  the 
‘front  office’  for  clearance;  the 
story’s  existence  was  known 
only  to  the  editor  and  managing 
editor. 

“9)  At  no  time  did  Chandler 
or  anyone  connected  with  CJR 
seek  explanation  or  simultan¬ 
eous  rebuttal  from  the  editor  or 
other  Field  executives  mentioned 
in  CJR’s  article.” 

{Chicago  Todag  printed  a  story 
of  Charles  Swibel  and  the  Madi- 
son-Canal  (streets)  redevelop¬ 
ment  project  last  January  16 
and  17,  prominently  displaying 
an  assertion  by  William  Singer, 
an  alderman,  that  the  deal  left 
“the  impression  of  impropri¬ 
ety.”) 


encompass  his  girth,  smoking  a 
long  cigar  and  earnestly  denied 
any  personal  wrongdoing.” 

After  tracing  Howard’s  career 
to  chief  executive  for  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  (a  Field  en¬ 
terprise)  Chandler  wrote: 

“As  head  of  the  newspapers 
(Sun-Times  and  Daily  News) 
he  ordered  extended  coverage  of 
horse  racing  and  killed  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  Illinois  in¬ 
surance  rackets  because  it  dis¬ 
pleased  his  friends. 

“One  business  venture  launch¬ 
ed  by  Howard  involves  both  the 
Field  newspapers  and  an  array 
of  local  Democratic  politicians, 
including  foi-mer  Governor  Otto 
Kerner  and  his  campaign  man¬ 
ager,  Theodore  Isaacs. 

“Howard  was  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Civic  Center  Bank  when  it 
opened  its  doors  in  1966.  C.  E. 
McKittrick,  (then)  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  vicechairman,  and 
the  bank  was  put  together  by 
Theodore  Isaacs. 

“When  the  scandal  involving 


a  bank  stock  payoff  by  Isaacs  tc 
two  Illinois  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tices  broke  last  June,  Howard 
tried  to  stifle  the  story  at  the 
Daily  News  (CJR-June)  and 
after  the  story  broke,  resigned 
as  a  director. 

(The  two  justices  resigned.) 

Henry  De  Zutter,  a  Daily 
News  reporter,  is  editor  of  the 
Journalism  Review. 

Chandler,  31,  joined  the  Sun- 
Times  in  July,  1964,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and 
later  covered  the  education  beat 
and  urban  affairs.  In  collabora¬ 
tion  with  photographer  Duane 
Hall,  he  won  the  1968  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  Award 
for  Local  Government  Reporting 
for  the  Sun-Time.s.  He  left  that 
newspaper  on  October  28,  1969. 
He  had  worked  from  March  25, 
1963,  to  July  6,  1964,  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

Dorfman,  29,  was  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  about  2V2 
years  before  joining  Chicago’s 
American  where  he  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and 
worked  on  the  education  beat. 


Louisville  Times  goes 
to  tabloid  on  Saturday 


Inler\icw  Howard 

Chandler  interviewed  Howard 
in  his  office  in  the  Sun-Times- 
Daily  News  building  and  wrote 
a  story  of  the  interview  for  the 
Review’s  issue  of  last  month. 

Chandler’s  story  noted  that 
“Howard  slumped  back  from  his 
desk,  short  and  stumpy,  his 
trou.sers  high  up  on  his  chest  to 


Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Louisville  Times  will 
change  its  Saturday  afternoon 
format  to  a  tabloid  news  maga¬ 
zine  entitled  Scene  starting 
March  7.  The  Monday-Friday 
editions  of  the  paper  will  re¬ 
main  full-size  format. 

Scene  will  consist  of  three  sec¬ 
tions.  The  outside  will  be  an  en¬ 
tertainment  section  of  about  20 
pages,  wdth  a  SpectaColor  cover 
and  a  color  ad  on  the  back. 
Described  by  Robert  P.  Clark, 
managing  editor,  as  a  “.swing¬ 
ing  section,”  it  will  be  devoted 
to  television,  entertainment, 
men’s  interests,  and  youth — “a 
sort  of  kaleidoscope  of  Louis¬ 
ville  at  leisure”. 

It  will  have  a  news  staff  of 
its  own,  mostly  young  people. 
Mike  Davies,  former  local  copy 
desk  chief  for  the  Times,  has 
been  named  editor  of  Scene. 

In  the  center  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  section  will  be  a  news-and- 
sports  section  of  16  or  more 
pages.  It  will  contain  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  “today’s  news”  and  a 
maximum  of  news  in  perspective 
— views  of  the  week  ahead  and 
the  week  past,  profiles  of  people 
in  the  news,  and  interpretive 
pieces  by  staff  reporters  and 
others. 

The  traditional  women’s  page 
will  be  dropped  and  there  will 


be  no  editorial  page  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Comics  will  be  in  the  news- 
and-sports  section  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Albert 
C.  Allen,  assistant  managing 
editor. 

A  third  section — stuffed  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  sections — 
will  be  for  classified  advertising 
in  full-size  format. 

Clark  said  that  he  and  Maur¬ 
ice  Buchart,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  have  agreed  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  blocking  off  advertis¬ 
ing  in  rectangles,  rather  than 
the  stair-step  format.  This  will 
give  maximum  display  advan¬ 
tage  to  make  the  w’hole  pi-oduct 
more  attractive,  Clark  said. 

Back  cover  ads  have  been  sold 
for  most  of  1970  and  some  have 
been  requested  through  1973, 
Buchart  said. 

Fred  Varga,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  paper  will  be  sold  to 
Courier-Journal  home-delivery 
subscribers  on  a  one-day-a-w"eek 
basis  for  10  cents. 

The  morning  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  are 
under  the  same  owner.ship. 

Staff  members  for  Scene  in¬ 
clude  Sharon  Sherman,  former 
education  reporter;  John  Chris- 
tense,  sports;  David  Dejean, 
copy  editor;  and  Nina  Krause, 
a  newcomer. 
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Mitchell  stands  on  policy 
of  ‘negotiating’  subpoenas 


Washington  : 

Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  made  it  clear  this  week  i 
that  the  Department  of  Justice 
intends  to  adhere  to  the  time- 
honored  policy  of  negotiating 
with  the  press  before  issuing 
subpoenas  for  information  in 
criminal  investigations. 

Shortly  after  Mitchell  issued 
a  statement  expressing  regret 
for  a  recent  wave  of  subpoenas 
for  reporters’  notes  and  other 
unpublished  material,  an  indefi¬ 
nite  postponement  was  given  for 
the  appearance  of  Earl  Cald¬ 
well,  a  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  before  a  San  Francisco 
jury  investigating  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Caldwell,  through  his  attor¬ 
ney,  Anthony  G.  Amsterdam, 
also  retained  by  the  Times  as 
counsel,  was  prepared  to  defy 
the  subpoena  calling  on  him  to 
produce  notes  and  tapes  of  in¬ 
terviews  with  two  Black  Pan¬ 
ther  leaders. 

Test  liirealeiied 

The  Times  said  it  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Justice  Department 
that  it  would  move  to  quash  the 
subpoena  and  make  a  test  case 
of  the  matter  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  compel  Caldwell  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  grand  jury. 

It  would  be  contended,  the 
Times  said,  that  “the  mere  ap¬ 
pearance”  of  its  reporter  under 
the  terms  of  the  subpoena  issued 
February  2  would  infringe  upon 
his  rights  and  jeopardize  his 
ability  to  function  effectively 
professionally. 

Amsterdam  is  a  professor  of 
law  at  Stanford  University. 

The  statement  issued  by  the 
.4ttorney  General  in  response  to 
an  outcry  by  news  media 
against  “fishing  expedition”  sub¬ 
poenas  and  the  peril  to  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  reporter’s  confidential 
sources  was  as  follows: 

“It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  in  the  past  to  issue 
subpoenas  in  order  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  held  by  the  press 
which  might  be  of  aid  in  both 
criminal  and  civil  investigations. 

Sonic  complied 

“Prior  to  my  taking  office, 
these  subpoenas  had  been  served 
on,  and  compiled  with,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  from  various 
media  and  had  covered  pictorial 
and  written  information,  both 
published  and  unpublished. 

“The  Department  has  always 


recognized  the  particular  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  press  in  this  area, 
especially  with  regard  to  con¬ 
fidential  informants,  and  the 
special  place  occupied  by  the 
press  under  the  Constitution. 

“Because  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  Department  has  had, 
in  the  past  and  continues  to 
hav'e  today,  a  policy  of  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  press  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  any  subpoenas. 
These  negotiations  have  gener¬ 
ally  taken  two  forms:  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  actual  scope  of  the 
subpoenas  prior  to  issuance,  or 
a  clear  understanding  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  the  subpoena 
that  the  government  would  meet 
with  the  press  and  would  be 
willing  to  modify  the  scope  of 
the  subpoena. 

“The  point  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  is  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  rights  of  the  press  with  the 
rights  of  the  grand  jury  making 
an  investigation.  Several  sub¬ 
poenas  have  been  served  and 
complied  this  year  under  this 
policy  of  pre-subpoena  negotia¬ 
tions. 

“For  example,  a  broad  sub¬ 
poena  was  served  on  one  news 
publication  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  in  Chicago  because  there 
was  no  time  to  have  a  detailed 
negotiation  on  the  scope  of  the 
subpoena  prior  to  its  issuance. 
However,  the  news  publication 
was  informed  prior  to  issuance 
of  the  subpoena  that  the  De¬ 
partment  would  modify  its  re¬ 
quest.  In  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tions  the  request  was  substan¬ 
tially  modified. 

“Several  Washington  area 
news  media  were  given  broad 
subpoenas  for  information  in¬ 
volving  university  disturbances. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
subpoenas,  the  media  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Department 
would  be  willing  to  modify  its 
request.  In  subse<iuent  negotia¬ 
tions  the  request  was  substan¬ 
tially  modified. 

Compromise  favored 

“Unfortunately,  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  this  policy  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  subpoenas  were 
served  without  any  prior  nego¬ 
tiations.  When  this  was  brought 
to  our  attention,  we  promptly 
ordered  our  attorneys  to  enter 
into  negotiations  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  an  acceptable  compro¬ 
mise.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  negotiations  are  now 


proceeding  satisfactorily  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  dropped  some  of  its 
requests.” 

“We  realize  the  peculiar 
problems  that  subpoenas  raise 
for  the  press.  We  also  realize 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  courts  to  attempt  to  obtain 
information  which  may  be  of 
value  in  an  investigation. 

“We  are  taking  steps  to  in¬ 
sure  that,  in  the  future,  no  sub¬ 
poenas  will  be  issued  to  the 
press  without  a  good  faith  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  Department  to 
reach  a  compromise  acceptable 
to  both  parties  prior  to  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  subpoena. 

“I  believe  that  this  policy  of 
caution,  negotiation  and  at¬ 
tempted  compromise  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  prove  as  workable  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.” 

Editors  cautioned 

As  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors,  William  M.  Ware,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  cautioned  editors 
to  “be  wary  of  their  response 
to  indiscriminate  ‘fishing  expedi¬ 
tion’  subpoenas.” 

“The  recent  trend  toward  is¬ 
suance  of  subpoenas  for  report¬ 
ers’  notes  and  files  and  news 
photographs,  published  or  not, 
is  a  direct  and  serious  threat  to 
the  American  free  press,”  he 
stated.  “Confidences  respected 
by  reporters  in  obtaining  facts 
to  enlighten  the  nation’s  citizens 
long  have  been  protected  in  legal 
actions  seeking  to  destroy  them. 
These  broader  subpoena  actions 
seem  to  fall  into  the  same 
threatening  areas. 

“Newspapers  long  have  sup¬ 
ported  proper  judicial  processes, 
including  the  power  of  sub¬ 
poena.  Undoubtedly  newspapers 
will  continue  this  attitude. 
Whenever,  however,  these  pro¬ 
cesses  appear  to  conflict  with 
constitutional  guarantees  of  a 
free  press,  it  should  be  expected 
that  newspapers  will  contest 
them. 

“It  might  be  argued  that 
notes,  files  and  other  records 
bearing  upon  published  news 
stories  are  relevant  and  thus 
subject  to  proper  subpoena.  This 
as  contrasted  to  notes  and  files 
containing  unpublished  material. 
But  two  points  are  vital:  (1) 
Notes  used  in  published  stories 
may  contain  names  of  persons 


promised  anonymity  by  the  re¬ 
porter  in  obtaining  the  facts, 
and  (2)  notes  used  in  published 
stories  may,  and  often  do,  con¬ 
stitute  a  small  x>®J*centage  of 
the  total  note-taking,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  not  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  therefore  not  being 
relevant.  But  for  the  most  part 
these  notes  are  hopelessly  inter¬ 
woven.  The  danger  of  being 
forced  to  disclose  them  in  total 
is  evident.” 

The  Chicago.  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  praised 
Mitchell’s  policy  statement  but 
suggested  that  if  negotiations 
are  fruitless,  issuance  of  a  sub¬ 
poena  should  come  before  a 
judge  for  a  determination  of  its 
scope  and  to  afford  the  press  an 
opportunity  to  state  its  case. 

• 

$47  package 
put  to  UPI 
telegraphers 

A  new  three-year  agreement 
between  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  United  Telegraph 
Workers  provides  a  money 
package  of  $47.88  a  week  per 
man.  If  ratified  by  the  union 
members  the  contract  will  be 
effective  back  to  February  1. 

Basic  salaries  were  increased 
by  $15  a  week  the  first  year,  $10 
the  second  year,  and  $10  the 
third  year.  An  additional  holi¬ 
day,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
will  be  allowed  in  the  second 
year.  Memorial  Day  becomes  a 
universal  holiday  throughout 
the  system.  Vacations  of  three 
weeks  are  granted  after  four 
years  of  service ;  four  weeks 
after  nine  years. 

Pension  benefits  increased 

The  negotiators  agreed  to  re¬ 
tirement  of  men  over  65,  if  and 
when  job  elimination  takes 
place  due  to  automation.  Pen- 
,  sion  benefits  were  raised  from 
$220  a  month  to  $300  a  month. 

>  Differential  payments  to  main- 
.  tenance  men  were  increased  and 
•  time  and  one-half  will  be  paid 
i  for  all  work  over  3712  hours  per 
I  week,  beginning  August  1. 

I  The  mileage  allowance  was  in- 
;  creased  to  12c  for  the  first  125 
miles  and  9c  thereafter  in  any 
I  given  week. 

5  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
5  agreement  was  reached  without 
5  going  to  advisory  arbitration. 
5  At  the  outset  of  the  negotia- 
3  tions,  UPI  negotiators  led  by 
.  Harry  Varian  expressed  the 
I  hope  that  the  costly  role  (“$200 
3  a  day  for  his  wisdom”)  and  an 
s  arbitrator  would  be  unnecessary. 
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San  Juan,  P.R. 
The  tropical  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  lies  1,662  miles  southeast 
of  New  York.  It  measures  100 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  35 
miles  from  noidh  to  south.  Its 
colorful  poinsettia  and  flamboy¬ 
ant  trees,  its  vast  species  of  trop- 
cal  birds  are  indeed  a  generous 
natural  setting  for  the  luxury 
hotels,  the  gambling  casinos  and 
intense  bettors  with  furrowed 
brows  and  sweating  palms. 

An  elite,  responsible  voice  can 
be  heard  amid  all  this  splendor. 
It  belongs  to  the  San  Juan  Star, 
a  subsidiary  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

The  Star,  the  first  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Pueido 
Rico,  was  born  10  years  ago. 
Now  serving  the  entire  island, 
about  2,000  Virgin  Islanders 
and  some  of  the  other  islands, 
its  daily  circulation  is  42,256 
with  a  slightly  lesser  number 
for  its  Sunday  edition. 

Ronald  Walker,  the  paper’s 
managing  editor,  reflected  on  its 
growth.  “Few  gave  it  very  much 
hope  for  success.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  one-  to  two-year  ven¬ 
ture.  In  the  first  two  years  it 
lost  more  than  $600,000.  People 
said  there  was  no  market  for 
an  English-language  newspaper 
on  the  island.  We  felt  there  was 
if  the  paper  was  of  stateside 
journalistic  standards. 

“Circulation  is  rising  at  a 
rate  higher  than  we  projected. 
The  paper  is  making  money  and 
oui‘  future  looks  very  good.” 

Unlike  the  typical  English- 
language  newspaper  of  Mexico 
City  or  Caracas,  the  Star  does 
not  address  itself  to  continen¬ 
tals.  It  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  community.  The  readers  are 
80  percent  bilingual  and  they 
are  by  and  large  well  educated, 
with  incomes  from  middle  to 
high. 

Walker,  35,  a  graduate  of 
Penn  State  University  (’56), 
was  born  in  Newport  News,  Va. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Daily  Xews  in  St. 
Thomas  l)efore  joining  the  Star 
as  reporter;  later  becoming  its 
news  editor.  An  editorial  board 
acted  in  the  absence  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  post  and  he  be¬ 
came  its  chairman.  Before  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  managing  editor’s 
chair  in  April,  1968,  he  did  a 
stint  as  senior  editor. 

Prizes  of  prestige  are  not  un¬ 
common  to  the  Star  and  mem- 


PRESIDENT  of  Star  Publishing 
Corporation  is  John  A.  Zerbe  Jr., 
manager  of  the  San  Juan  Star 
Native  of  Puerto  Rico  and  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Star  in  1962 
as  advertising  manager. 

bers  of  its  staff.  William  Dor- 
villier,  the  paper’s  first  editor, 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1961  for  his  editorials  con- 


“We  have  insisted  on  high 
standards  of  journalism.  We 
pay  the  highest  salaries  on  the 
island  and  our  people  know  they 
have  to  produce.  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  expect  their  papers  to  be 
biased.  We  have  tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  mainland  concepts  of  news¬ 
paper  journalism.” 

There  are  230  employes  and 
many  are  Guild  members. 

The  Star  has  a  computerized 
composing  room.  Its  change  to 
cold  type  began  in  1966  and 
was  completed  in  1968.  The  big 
job  now  is  disposing  of  the 
letterpress  equipment. 

Color  is  used  on  its  front  page 
and  the  sports  news  is  also  given 
color  treatment. 

The  Star  has  broken  with  is¬ 
land  tradition  by  endorsing  can¬ 
didates  in  elections.  He  sup¬ 
ported  the  present  Governor, 
Luis  Ferre,  a  member  of  the 
Statehood  Republican  Party, 
against  former  Governor  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  who,  with  his 
Popular  Democratic  Party  dom¬ 
inated  Puerto  Rico  i>olitics  for 
28  years. 

Half  of  the  paper’s  editorials 
are  written  by  Walker  and  half 
by  the  paper’s  editor,  Andrew 


cerning  the  interference  by  the  ^islucci,  whose  career  is  deeply 
Roman  Catholic  church  into 


Puerto  Rico’s  general  elections. 
It  was  the  fii-st  time  the  prize 


of  its  founders,  having  served 
as  its  city  editor  in  1959.  In 


had  gone  outside  the  continental  resigned  as  managing 

TTnitwI  editor  to  accept  the  same  post 

Only  a  year  after  its  estab-  "/th  the  Albany  (N  Y.)  Tin^s- 

I'nion.  Seven  months  later  he 


lishment,  the  paper  was  cited  .  ,  ^  oi.  -i.  i- 

by  the  Associated  Press  Man-  f  turned  to  the  Star  as  its  edi- 
aging  Editors  Association  for  ^[Jen  William  Uoiwillier  re¬ 
news  and  photo  coverage  of  hur-  u 

Donna,  made  available  to  Puerto  Rman  g.r  and  they  have 
embers  while  the  paper  four  children,  all  of  them  born 

‘d  under  severe  pressures  ,  .  • 

^  of  thp  rtnvm  “Aside  from  what  is  necessary 

'as  again  cited  for  ex-  ^  newspaper  you 

pooopr!,tinn  with  A=.  have  to  be  more  ingrown  here,” 


AP  members  while  the  paper 
operated  under  severe  pressures 
because  of  the  storm. 

It  was  again  cited  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  cooperation  with  As¬ 


sociated  Press  in  handling  one  Viglucci.  You  have  to 

of  the  year’s  most  trving  stoi- 

ies-the  Dominican  ‘  Republic  hsh-Spamsh  thinking  which 
conflict  in  1965.  Managing  edi-  to 

tor  Andrew  Viglucci,  (he  is  now  ''’ork  m  the  atmosphere  as  far 
the  Star’s  editor),  and  his  staff  things  done  goes.  It’s 

worked  around  the  clock  by  tele-  out  a  newspaper 

phone  and  by  personal  contact  p 
to  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Juan  |p| 
to  assure  that  the  story  reached 
AP  members  around  the  world,  I 
despite  censorship  and  difficult 
communications. 

The  editors’  energies  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  bringing  about  a 
more  lialanced  coverage  of  local 
news.  “The  Star,”  Walker  said, 

“tries  to  give  everybody  a 
voice.  I,  personally,  feel  that 
that  is  the  gauge  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  worth.  Emy  Thomas 
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Ten-year-old  San  Juan  Star 
shines  brightly  over  the  Caribbean 


pa 


CITY  ROOM  SCENE  at  the  San  Juan  Star  shows  Manny  Suarez, 
let;,  assistant  city  editor,  communicating  to  reporter,  and  Ed 
Konstant,  city  editor  (in  checkered  jacket). 

anyi)lace,  hut  day-to-day  pro-  supposed  to  occupy  this  propor- 
duction  here  is  difficult  and  we  tion  of  the  economy.  Rather  it 
must  lap  a  little.  is  felt,  more  attention  should 

“Thinking  and  developing  on  be  focused  on  the  development 
the  Star  is  a  natural  type.  There  of  the  island’s  primary  sectors 
is  an  openness  lietween  editors  of  the  economy  such  as  manu- 
and  the  staff.  We  give  complete  factoring,  heavy  industrial  and 
U'eway  to  writers.  Anybody  who  construction. 

wants  to  write,  can.  Six  staff  A  small  percentage  of  the  stu- 
meml)ers  contribute  columns  on  dents  and  intellectuals  espouse 
serious  subjects.”  independence  for  the  island. 

Out  of  an  editorial  staff  of  They  are  the  Puerto  Rican  In- 
53,  there  are  15  reporters  and  dependence  party  and  all  un- 
six  photographers.  All  are  bi-  rest  springs  from  this  source, 
lingual.  Half  have  been  college  The  black  community  is  tied 
(“ducated  in  the  States  and  many  culturally  to  Puerto  Rico, 
were  stringers  for  stateside  An  enormous  amount  of  mail 

publications.  is  received  by  the  Star  each  day 

“They  are  a  swinging,  lib-  covering  subjects  such  as  pol- 
eral,  eccentric  and  very  talented  lution,  the  cost  of  living,  prob- 
staff,”  said  Walker.  “We  would  lems  with  the  telephone  com- 
like  a  larger  reporting  staff  be-  pany,  those  of  national  scope, 
cause  a  million  people  are  con-  These  letters  receive  display  in 
centra  ted  in  a  five-mile  radius  a  section  called  Viewpoint, 
in  San  Juan.  More  reporters  are  One  of  the  problems  of  the 
needed  to  cover  the  news.  The  paper  concerns  its  advertising, 
difficulty  lies  in  knowing  the  is-  With  a  daily  output  of  72  pages 
land.  You  have  to  have  so  much  and  a  Sunday  edition  of  96 
knowledge  and  skill  here.  A  re-  pages,  the  question  arises  as  to 
porter  might  bring  with  him  an  how  much  advertising  to  carrj\ 
enormous  background  in  politi-  Some  readers  complain  that  the 
cal  science  from  the  States,  yet  paper  carries  too  many  ads.  The 
he  knows  nothing  about  Puerto  paper  is  editorially  oriented  and 
Rico.  History  courses  are  neces-  an  ad  might  be  thrown  out  if 
sary  and  the  staff  must  be  edu-  the  story  is  good  enough,  the 
cated.”  editors  said. 

Viglucci’s  goal  for  the  Star,  Readers  have  frequently  asked 
he  added,  “is  to  cover  the  situ-  why  they  do  not  publish  a  Span- 
ation  politically,  economically,  ish-language  edition.  There  is 
socially,  on  all  fronts.”  always  the  danger  that  the  com- 

In  the  area  of  grow-th  the  edi-  peting  Spanish-language  new's- 
tors  felt  they  would  like  the  pa-  paper,  El  Miindo,  might  produce 
)>er  to  be  a  voice  for  the  entire  an  English-language  edition, 
island.  “This  is  still  a  very  poor  the  editors  pointed  out. 
island,”  explained  Walker.  The  Star  gets  carte  blanche 

Things  are  getting  better  but  from  its  home  office,  Cowles 
they  were  that  bad.  There  is  so  Communications.  “One  of  the 
much  more  the  government  great  things  about  Mike  Cow- 
could  do  as  far  as  the  distribu-  les,”  said  Viglucci,  “is  he  hasn’t 
tion  of  w'ealth  and  the  handling  tried  to  inan  us  or  to  suggest 
of  poverty  is  concerned.  The  that  we  write  editorials  a  cer- 
metropolitan  per  capita  income  tain  way.  We  backed  Govemor 
is  $8,000  and  a  lot  of  people  Munoz  Marin,  and  we  switched 
are  earning  $800  a  year.  and  went  to  Ferre,  the  present 

Visitors  spent  over  $200  mil-  Governor.  They  did  not  attempt 
lion  on  the  island  in  1968  pro-  to  make  any  suggestions.” 
viding  15,000  jobs  for  the  The  free  time  of  an  editor  in 
Puerto  Ricans,  Tourism  was  not  the  Caribbean  is  not  unlike  the 
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Editor  Ronald  Walker. 
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AIN  PA  checks 
sayings  from 
30-lb  paper 

Significant  variations  in  the 
average  basis  weight  of  light¬ 
weight  (30-lb./ream)  and  stand¬ 
ard  (32-lb.,  ream)  newsprint 
were  founded  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  analysis  of  lightweight  pa¬ 
per. 

The  report  states  that  the 
variations  in  the  average  basis 
weights  of  both  grades  were 
enough  to  eliminate  reduced 
costs  that  would  accrue  to  a 
publisher  through  an  increase 
in  newspaper  pages  per  ton  of 
lightweight  newsprint. 

For  the  study,  which  ANPA 
said  stemmed  from  the  “grow¬ 
ing  interest  in,  and  use  of,  light¬ 
weight  newsprint  by  members 
on  the  West  Coast,”  33  samples 
of  30-lb., ''ream  newsprint,  from 
several  Western  mills,  were 
evaluated  from  the  standpoint 
of  basis  weight,  printability, 
opacity,  and  tear  strength.  The 
average  test  results  were  then 
compared  with  the  average  test 
results  from  99  samples  of 
standard,  32-lb./ ream  newsprint 
from  the  same  mills. 

.S8.50  upcharge 

The  results  showed  the  aver¬ 
age  basis  weight  for  the  light¬ 
weight  paper  was  30.24  Ib./ream 
as  compared  to  31.44  Ib./ream 
for  the  standard  newsprint  sam¬ 
ples.  (1  ream  equals  3,000  sq. 
ft.) 

With  standard  newsprint  sell¬ 
ing  for  $147  a  ton  and  light¬ 
weight  for  $155.50  a  ton  in  the 
West  Coast  market,  the  31.44 
Ib./ream  would  cost  less  per 
unit  area  than  the  30-lb.  weight 
stock,  ANPA  points  out. 

For  eciual  cost,  said  ANPA, 
a  lightweight  paper  selling  at 
$155.50  per  ton  would  have  to 
have  a  basis  weight  of  29.72 
Ib./ream. 

Prinlabilily  still  good 

“Consequently,  real  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  lightweight  news¬ 
print  consumer  cannot  occur  in 
the  area  of  paper  savings  unless 
the  basis  weight  is  controlled  at 
much  closer  tolerances  than 
presently  exist,”  the  report 
written  by  Lloyd  E.  Foss,  ink- 
paper  research  manager  for 
ANPA/RI,  concludes. 

The  ANPA  found  relatively 
little  loss  of  printability  and 
printing  opacity  in  the  30  lb./ 
ream  as  compared  with  32-lb./ 
ream.  Tear  strength — across  the 
machine — was  found  to  be  4% 


higher  with  lightweight  paper 
which  could  lead  to  web  breaks. 

Other  potential  merits  of 
lightweight,  such  as  lower  mail 
costs,  trucking  cost  savings,  in¬ 
creased  pages  per  edition  in  ex¬ 
isting  presses  and  folders,  fewer 
roll  changes  with  longer  running 
time,  reduced  printed  waste  due 
to  fewer  startups,  decreased 
white  waste  with  fewer  rolls 
being  handled  or  processed,  and 
decreased  storage  area  require¬ 
ments,  were  not  explored  in  this 
study.  Three  factors  must  be 
evaluated  for  each  given  news¬ 
paper  plant  to  determine  the 
savings  that  the  lightweight 
newsprint  might  produce, 
ANPA  said. 


Appoiiilnienls  made  on  Globe  editorial  staff 


Edward  J.  Doherty  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  morning  edition  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  by  Thomas  Winship, 
editor. 

Doherty  succeeds  Ian  S.  Men- 
zies,  who  is  undertaking  a  study 
of  the  cities  crisis.  Menzies  will 
travel  and  write  for  a  year, 
then  return  to  the  Globe  as  a 
senior  editor. 

Crocker  Snow  Jr.  replaces 
Doherty  as  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Other  Globe  appointments: 

Herbert  A.  Kenny,  book  edi¬ 
tor. 


Gregory  Mcdonald,  editor  of 
the  arts. 

Ernest  A.  Roberts,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  with  Jerry  Nason, 
executive  sports  editor. 

Robert  A.  McLean,  director  of 
training  for  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

John  C.  Burke,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor. 

Doherty  was  an  English  ma¬ 
jor  at  Boston  University  before 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Chelsea  Record,  the  Winthrop 
Transcript  and  the  Boston  Post. 
He  joined  the  Globe  as  a  copy 
editor  in  1953. 


New  New  York  daily  planned; 
‘back  to  lively  journalism’ 


By  Newton  H.  Fulhright 

Another  daily  newspaper  for 
New  York  City,  a  morning  tab¬ 
loid  to  be  known  as  Weekday, 
is  promised  by  a  youthful  group 
of  publishers  who  plan  to  bring 
out  their  first  issue  next  month. 

Jim  Smith,  son  of  Abbott 
Smith,  a  recimiter  of  personnel 
for  industrial  firms,  said  he  will 
publish  the  paper,  assisted  by 
Peter  Reich,  son  of  Wilhelm 
Reich,  a  psychiatrist. 

They  plan  a  magazine-type 
paper,  according  to  Smith,  fea¬ 
turing  a  “ragged  right”  typeset 
in  four-column  format.  The  un¬ 
justified  lines  will  save  money 
and  capture  “the  interesting 
modem  touch  popularized  by  ad¬ 
vertising  finns,”  Smith  said.  He 
added  that  the  paper  would  go 
in  for  “aggressive,  old-time 
journalism,”  and  w’ould  be  off¬ 
set-printed  by  a  Brooklyn  firm. 

Smith  is  22  and  a  fonner  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  where  he 
published  campus  newspapers 
and  magazines  before  leaving 
without  obtaining  a  degree. 

“I  discovered  what  I  wanted 
to  do,”  Smith  said.  “I  became 
intei'ested  in  journalism.  Since 
MIT  didn’t  teach  it,  I  couldn’t 
see  any  use  hanging  around.” 

Staff  is  lined  up 

Aside  from  his  publishing  ex¬ 
perience  at  MIT,  Smith  “in¬ 
terned,”  he  said,  at  the  Wos/i- 
ington  Post. 

Reich,  w'ho  is  25,  recently 
quit  his  job  as  night  city  editor 
at  the  Staten  Island  Advance, 
a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

Smith  said  he  had  a  number 
of  young  people  helping  him  but 
he  declined  to  give  their  names. 


“since  they  have  jobs  and  are 
not  quite  ready  yet  to  lose 
them.”  He  said  he  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  have  put  out  one  dum¬ 
my  issue  of  Weekday  and  were 
in  the  process  of  getting  out  an 
improved  one. 

He  said  Weekday  would  con¬ 
tain  60  percent  local  news,  20 
percent  national  and  20  percent 
international,  but  with  all  the 
stories  in  the  latter  two  cate¬ 
gories  “aimed  at  something  that 
affects  people  in  this  country.” 

Smith  said  he  had  made  an 
analysis  of  United  States  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  those  in 
New  York  City. 

“The  papers  published  in  New 
York  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
were  the  best,”  he  said.  “These 
w'ere  real  newspapers.  People 
were  informed.  They  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  the  city.  No¬ 
body  knows  w'hat  goes  on  in  this 
city  because  we  have  no  news¬ 
paper  covering  the  city.” 

In  order  to  cover  the  city  the 
way  he  and  his  group  wished 
it  covered.  Smith  said  Weekday 
would  have  men  stationed  in 
each  of  the  five  boroughs  and  in 
time  would  “operate  from  store 
front  stations.” 

He  said  they  would  revive  the 
old  district  system  but  with 
emphasis  on  youth. 

“Nobody  in  our  organization 
will  be  over  30  years  old,”  he 
said. 

‘Money's  in  the  bank' 

Asked  where  the  money  was 
coming  from.  Smith  said,  “The 
money’s  in  the  bank.” 

He  added  that  he  wasn’t  free 
to  disclose  where  it  w^as  coming 
from,  except  that  “my  father 


has  undertaken  to  get  the 
money.  He  has  contacts.  It’s  not 
going  to  be  difficult  but  financing 
involves  certain  confidences  and 
I  don’t  feel  free  to  disclose 
them.” 

Smith  said  he  was  negotiating 
with  newspaper  distributing 
companies  and  was  hoping  to 
secure  an  editorial  office  “down 
on  Varick  Street.”  For  the  time 
being,  he  said,  he  was  working 
out  of  his  father’s  office  at  771 
West  End  Avenue. 

He  added  that  he  had  studied 
PM,  the  magazine-type  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  that  enjoyed  a 
brief  life  30  years  ago,  but  had 
rejected  it.  “PM  wasn’t  so  good,” 
Smith  said.  “It  was  stodgj’.  The 
lively  papers  were  published  at 
the  turn  of  the  century'.  They 
are  our  models.  We  want  to  get 
back  to  that — something  with 
life  in  it.” 


Two  on  production 
stafF  are  promoted 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Robert  R.  Norris,  production 
manager  for  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  for 
the  two  papers.  He  assumes  a 
newly  created  position  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Beverly 
R.  Carter,  who  held  the  title  of 
general  manager.  Carter  is  tak¬ 
ing  that  position  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
News. 

William  S.  Morris  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southeastern  Newspa¬ 
pers  Corporation,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Skinner,  general  pro¬ 
duction  foreman,  to  production 
manager  of  the  Augusta  news¬ 
papers. 
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How  a  reporter  gathers  news  there 

Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow  dean, 
talks  about  Soviet  ‘system’ 

|{y  Newton  H.  Fulhri^ht 

As  the  dean  of  American  for-  mitted  on  the  scene  during  the  or  contained  in  a  government 
eign  correspondents  in  Soviet  Battle  of  Stalingrad  and  was  handout,  Shapiro  explained,  he 
Russia,  Henry  Shapiro  has  been  one  of  the  very  few  reporters,  stood  in  danger  of  arrest  and 
watching  himself  and  the  Sov-  Russian  or  foreign,  permitted  imprisonment, 
iets  since  11)33  when  he  went  to  to  fly  over  the  German  lines  and  “The  curious  thing,”  Shapiro 
Moscow  to  stud  ylaw  and  lin-  into  beleaguered  Leningrad  dur-  said,  “is  that  this  law  stands 
gered  on  as  a  reporter.  ing  the  siege.  Aftei-wards  came  today.  It’s  on  the  books,  despite 

Life  has  been  exciting  in  Rus-  the  “cold  wrai-”  episodes,  the  the  liberalization  of  press  cen- 
sia — at  times.  Right  now  it  is  death  of  Stalin  and  the  emer-  .sorship  in  1961.  It’s  still  there, 
dull,  which  means  that  news  is  gence  of  Khrushchev.  Btu  fortunate  for  us,  it’s  not 

hard  to  get.  All  this  time  at  one  post,  enforced.  If  it  was,  you’d  just 


Henry  Shapiro 


11,  which  means  that  news  is  gence  of  Khrushchev.  Btu  fortunate  for  us,  it’s  not  anv  event  it  would  cost 

rd  to  get.  All  this  time  at  one  post,  enforced.  If  it  was,  you’d  just  money.  News  is  not  given  away 

News  was  hard  to  get  most  of  watching,  evaluating,  helps  one  have  to  give  up.  You  might  as  ^  Soviet  Russia.  Over  here, 
e  time  under  Stalin,  Shapiro  to  arrive  at  some  objective  ap-  well  come  home.  You  couldn  t  some  company  would  be  happy 


recalled,  but  it  got  better — and  pi'aisal. 


exciting — under  Khrush-  Shapiro’s  appraisal  of  news  anything. 


report  anything  that  meant  have  a  reporter  or  tv  crew 


chev.  and  the  profession  of  reporting 

“Khrushchev  was  news,”  Sha-  in  Soviet  Russia  begins  and 
piro  said.  “He  made  news.  He  ends  with  the  system.  You  have 


‘Touftb  under  Stalin' 

Shapiro  experienced  these  se- 


show  up — the  company  would 
pick  up  the  tab.  But  not  in  Rus¬ 
sia — news  costs  money  and  you 
pay  for  it.  It’s  the  system — you 


attended  a  lot  of  functions,  and  to  begin  with  the  system.  News,  vere  press  curbs  during  Stalin’s  get  back  to  that. 


traveled.  The  present  Soviet  in  Sovie  tRussia,  is  a  byproduct  late  years  and  also  during  the 
leaders  stay  at  home,  are  hardly  of  the  system.  1936  ti-eason  trials.  “Fre- 

ever  seen  in  public,  and  have  ...  .  .  i  quently,”  he  said,  “you  couldn’t 


nothing  to  say  to  reporters.” 
Here  for  an  annual  visit,  Sha- 


Governmeiil-iiiade 

In  Russia,  Shapiro  explained. 


1936  ti’eason  trials.  “Fre-  against  foreign  influence,”  Sha- 
quently,”  he  said,  “you  couldn’t  piro  said.  “  ‘Foreign  ideology’ — 


even  print  what  they  ran  in  the 
Soviet  press.” 


you  keep  on  hearing  that.  The 
importation  of  foreign  ideas — 


piro,  now  63,  leaned  back  on  the  it’s  the  government  that  makes  During  this  period,  as  during  they  are  against  that.” 


sofa  in  the  back  parlor  of 


government  official  the  cold  war,  Shapiro  said,  a  He  said  he  was  aware  of  the 


friend’s  brownstone  house  in  hands  it  out  and  possibly  an-  reporter’s  life  in  Moscow'  was  a  criticism  of  some  U.S.  editors  on 

New  York’s  East  Sixties  the  sw’ers  a  few  questions.  You  take  routine,  unproductive  one.  “It  a  return  trip  to  Russia  last  sum- 

other  day  and  talked  about  life  it.  If  a  fellow  started  moving  was  very  hard  to  see  a  Russian  mer,  that  the  press  had  failed 

as  he  has  seen  it  and  news  as  he  around,  talking  to  ordinary  peo-  citizen  or  speak  with  anybody  to  report  changes  they  found, 

has  covered  it  in  Soviet  Russia  pie — a  real  eager-beaver — he’d  without  putting  yourself  and  “I’ve  discussed  that  since  I’ve 
for  37  years.  in  trouble  in  no  time  at  all.  them  in  danger.  been  here,”  Shapiro  said.  “It’s 


for  37  years. 

A  native  of  Romania  who 


in  trouble  in  no  time  at  all. 
“They  monitor  what  you 


grew  up  in  New'  York  City,  write,”  Shapiro  said.  “Since  Stalin.” 


them  in  danger.  been  here,”  Shapiro  said.  “It’s 

“Censorship  was  tough  under  a  matter  or  persepective  and 


time.  If  you’ve  seen  engineers 


Shapiro  was  graduated  from  1961,  the  rules  of  censorship  Today,  should  you  get  an  idea  arrive  to  look  over  a  vacant  lot 
City  College,  obtained  a  law'  de-  have  been  abolished.  You  don’t  a  story  or  a  request  from  next  door,  you  are  not  surprised 
gree,  and  went  to  Russia  in  1933  have  to  submit  your  copy  to  a  your  cable  desk,  there  are^  two  tw'o  or  there  years  later  w'hen 

to  study  the  Soviet  system  of  censor  any  more,  but  they  mon-  "'ays  a  reporter  must  begin  to  they  complete  a  20-story  build- 

law.  '  itor  what*  you  send  out,  and  if  act,  Shapiro  said.  ing.  But  if  you  last  saw  the  va- 

“At  that  time,”  he  recalled,  they  don’t  like  it  they’ll  call  you  ,  .  cant  lot  and  suddenly  in  a  re- 

“there  were  two  American  cor-  in  for  a  talk,  a  warning.  If  you  visit  see  the  building,  you  are 


“At  that  time,”  he  recalled,  they  don’t  like  it  they’ll  call  you 
“there  were  two  American  cor-  in  for  a  talk,  a  warning.  If  you 


itor  what  you  send  out,  and  if  Shapiro  said, 

they  don’t  like  it  they’ll  call  you  ^ 


respondents  there:  the  Asso-  persist,  there  are  ways  they’ll  “He  can  get  in  touch  with  surprised. 

ciated  Press  had  its  man,  as  did  take  revenge.  Foreign  corres-  their  foreign  desk — you’ve  got  “In  Russia,  change  is  percept- 
the  New  York  Times.  I  started  pondents  are  confined  to  within  to  have  permission.  Suppose  I  ible.  But  if  you  see  it  happen, 
w'riting  for  the  United  Press  25  miles  of  Moscow.  If  you  wish  want  to  visit  and  speake  w'ith  day  by  day,  there  is  no  sudden 
and  foreign  publications,  mainly  to  travel  further  than  that,  you  the  operator  of  a  cotton  farm  impact.  We  report  these  things 
British,  that  did  not  have  a  have  to  obtain  a  permit.  They  down  in  the  Turkestan  region,  as  they  start  to  take  shape,  but 
man,  and  I  became  the  third,  can  withhold  this  permit.  And  You  have  to  start  with  the  for-  the  dramatic  impact  is  not 
Now'  there  are  26  accredited  then  there  are  functions — party  eign  desk.  Or  the  Soviet  press  there.  Like  the  Moscow  Subway 


correspondents  in  affairs  and  visiting  dignitaries. 


American  correspondents  in  affairs  and  visiting  dignitaries,  agency — what  they  do,  they’ll  — it  didn’t  just  suddenly  hap- 
Moscow.”  You  have  to  have  an  invitation  handle  it  for  you:  they  will  let  pen.  In  Russia,  according  to 

— and  you  don’t  get  one.  Finally,  you  do  it,  or  they  w'ill  do  it  for  statistics,  about  half  the  popu- 
A.«*  Battle  of  Stalingrad  persist  in  being  a  bad  you.  But  if  they  do  it,  they’re  lation  are  in  houses  built  since 

Shaniro  ioined  the  Moscow  boy— all  in  the  w  ay  they  look  going  to  bill  you.  They  esti-  World  War  11.  But  those  houses 
rpnii  of  tViP  TTP  TTPTt  in  at  it — they’ll  ask  you  to  leave  mate  the  amount  of  w'ork  re-  just  suddenly  diidn’t  get  built.” 


Battle  of  Stalingrad 


bureau  of  the  UP  (now'  UPI)  in  tney 

1937,  and  tw’o  years  later  was  Ihe  country.’ 


quired  and  arrive  at  a  figure. 


made  manager.*’ His“  abiUty  to  The  most  severe  press  curb  The  average  price  for  an  aver-  History  is  important 

speak  and  read  Russian  helped  ever  devised  by  a  government,  age  wire  service  story  is  from  One  of  the  difficulties  of  re- 
— he  was  the  only  foreign  news-  Shapiro  said,  w'as  enacted  by  $100  to  $150.  porting  or  understanding  Soviet 

man  on  the  scene  who  did.  Since  the  Soviets  in  1947,  during  the  “With  television,  it’s  differ-  Russia,  Shapiro,  said,  is  lack 
then,  to  etch  in  some  of  the  “cold  war.”  It  said  in  effect  that  ent.  And  the  tv  people  don’t  like  of  historical  knowledge, 
high’  spots,  Shapiro  covered  the  everything  that  had  not  been  of-  it.  The  Russians  use  their  own  “If  you  go  there,”  he  said, 
1936- ’38  ‘‘treason”  trials,  in  ficially  published  w'as  a  state  camera  crews  and  technicians,  “totally  ignorant  of  Russian  his- 
w'hich  Stalin  liquidated  his  old  secret,  and  the  penalty  for  dis-  and  of  course  the  cost  is  greater,  tory,  of  what  had  been  accom- 
Bolshevik  rivals,  and  World  closing  a  state  secret  was  dras-  Besides,  the  tv  people  would  like  plished  before  the  Revolution, 
War  II,  in  w'hich  Shapiro  was  tic.  If  a  reporter  published  ony-  to  use  their  crev/s,  but  they  are  you  are  likely  to  overevaluate 
the  first  foreign  newsman  per-  thing  that  hadn’t  been  printed  not  permitted  to  do  that.  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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Ad  drive  slated  for  new  gas 


F  ull  page  ad 
series  used 
on  pollution 

San  Francisco 

Full  pages  of  newspaper  copy 
will  l)e  used  in  the  campaign  by 
Bay  Area  League  of  Industrial 
Associations  to  point  out  the 
way  industry  is  meeting  the 
pollution  problem  and  to  urge 
public  cooperation. 

Starting  with  a  color  release 
and  then  shifting  to  five  black 
and  white  ads,  the  first  phase  of 
BALIA’S  campaign  will  appear 
in  27  San  Francisco  area  news¬ 
papers.  The  schedule  will  run 
for  10  weeks. 

The  advertising  sequence  de- 
velojied  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
under  the  direction  of  John  P. 
Finneran,  vicepresident,  is  the 
first  to  l)e  placed  by  the  15-year- 
old  League. 

Quirk  responise 

The  launching  page  designed 
by  Carl  Miller,  K&E  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director,  and 
by  Jerry  Wooliever,  executive 
art  director,  produced  im¬ 
mediate  action  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  despite  the  fact  that  the 
proposal  had  to  be  approved  in 
the  headfiuarters  offices  of 
BALIA’s  28  industrial  firm 
members  spread  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  Finneran  told  E&P. 

Miller’s  idea,  presented  in  a 
theme  page  to  launch  the  series, 
also  won  enthusiastic  response. 
By  the  date  of  President 
Nixon’s  message  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  pollution  six 
ads  had  been  prepared  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  schedule  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  associated  com¬ 
panies  had  decided  to  use  new's- 
papers  to  tell  the  story. 

Newspapers  provide  im¬ 
mediate  action  and  are  the  news 
medium,  and  BALIA’s  message 
is  a  news  story,  Finneran  ex¬ 
plained. 

Traced  to  Adam 

The  si)ark-producing  color 
opener  product  by  Miller  was 
headed:  “Did  it  all  start  with 
Adam?”  An  apple  core  provided 
the  illustration. 

Air  pollution  did  thus  start, 
and  now  all  of  Adam’s  children 
litter  the  land,  despoil  the  sea 
and  pollute  the  air,  the  copy- 
stated. 

“Except  for  one  thing.  In 
1955  Bay  Area  industry  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  35  percent  of  the 
polluted  air.  Today  that  figure 
is  down  to  11  percent  and 
getting  smaller,”  BALIA  copy 
declared,  urging  now  as  the 
time  for  “each  and  every  one 


to  do  his  part.” 

The  figures  were  provided  by 
the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control 
Board,  Finneran  said.  In  keep¬ 
ing  the  message  clear  and 
simple,  industrial  growth  fig¬ 
ures  and  all  other  statistics 
were  omitted. 

One  release,  headed  “San 
Francisco,  you’re  a  site  for  sore 
eyes — literally,”  points  to  the 
cost  industries  paid  for  this  im¬ 
provement  and  warns  bluntly: 
“So  we’re  all  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  price.” 

Photos  illustrate  this  story. 
Views  of  the  city'  on  a  clear  day- 
and  a  smoggy  day-  appear  in 
eyeglasses  worn  by  a  spectator 
to  the  change. 

• 

Store  dedicates 
day  to  an  adman 

Manchester,  N.H. 

Martin’s  department  store 
paid  an  unusual  tribute  to  the 
late  Guy  H.  Lawrence,  adver¬ 
tising  man  for  the  Manchester 
U nion  Leader,  by  declaring  “Guy 

H.  Lawrence  Day.” 

A  Union  Leader  ad  signed  by 
Louis  Goldstein,  president  of 
Martin’s  Stores,  Inc.,  read  in 
part: 

“There  is  no  ‘ad’  this  week 
such  as  we  usually  run.  In¬ 
stead,  we  are  paying  tribute  to 
Guy  H.  Lawrence,  who  died 
more  than  a  year  ago.  He 
worked  for  the  Union  Leader  for 
45  years  and  for  30  years  he 
was  our  advertising  man.  We 
give  him  no  little  credit  for 
making  Martin’s  a  success. 

“He  was  an  old  curmudgeon, 
calling  a  spade  a  spade.  But  he 
was  lovable  and  charitable  and 
he’d  give  you  the  shirt  off  his 
back.  He’d  give  you  his  last 
dollar  if  you  needed  it. 

“Bill  Loeb  (Union  Leader 
publisher)  recognized  his  worth, 
and  when  his  youth  was  gone, 
still  kept  him  on  at  full  salary 
to  the  very  end  of  his  81  years. 
Such  a  man  doesn’t  deserve  to 
be  forgotten.  He  did  too  much 
for  too  many  people.” 

The  store  said  it  would  run  a 
Guy  Lawrence  Day  once  a  year 
and  give  the  profits  to  charity. 

• 

Detroit  News  names 
S-F-W  national  rep 

Appointment,  effective  March 

I,  of  Saw-yer-Ferguson- Walker 
Company  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  for  the 
Detroit  News  throughout  most 
of  the  United  States  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Kenneth 
T.  Carlson,  advertising  director 
of  the  News.  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  has  represented  the 
News  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
1965. 


San  Francisco 

An  enveloping  all-media  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  be  extended 
into  every  portion  of  its  multi¬ 
state  territory  has  been  launched 
by  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California. 

First  advertising  releases 
went  into  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  and  Hawaii.  The 
newspaper  copy  ranged  from 
2100  lines  to  double-truck  place¬ 
ments. 

This  scale  of  advertising,  with 
the  double  pages  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  seven-column 
space  assignments  to  outlying 
papers,  will  continue,  it  was 
learned  at  Standard’s  headquar¬ 
ters  offices  here. 

(live  aways  out 

The  advertising  developed  for 
the  company’s  new  Chevron  F- 
310  gasolines  is  straight  com¬ 
munication  without  gimmicks  or 
giveaways,  said  H.  R.  Hammer- 


San  Francisco 

.\dvertising  representatives 
were  praised  for  their  service 
by  L.  F.  Czufin,  advertising  and 
public  relations  manager  of 
Chevron  Chemical  Co.,  as  Ortho 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspapers. 

Czufin  told  a  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  AANR, 
that  the  representatives  should 
change  their  initials  to  AN¬ 
SWER  and  their  name  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Service¬ 
men  With  Eager  Responses. 
Representatives  are  men  of 
service,  not  merely  men  of  sales, 
he  explained. 

Garry  Lewis,  vicepresident, 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
AANR,  head  of  Ward-Griffith 
offices  here,  introduced  the  ad¬ 
vertising  veteran  who  is  direct¬ 
ing  a  campaign  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  some  300  dailies. 

.Asks  assistance 

Czufin  also  asked  help  from 
the  representatives  in  obtaining 
newspaper  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  for  the  campaign.  The 
campaign  is  short  because  of  the 
brief  Spring  season,  and  assist¬ 
ance  is  essential,  he  declared. 

As  an  incentive.  Chevron  is 
offering  prizes  for  best  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance.  Winners 
will  be  named  in  national  trade 
press  advertising,  Czufin  an¬ 
nounced. 

“We  feel  newspapers  are  the 
best  advertising  media,”  Czufin 


man.  Standard’s  advertising 
manager. 

The  new  product  is  described 
as  a  major  breakthrough  pro¬ 
viding  a  gasoline  which  reduces 
unburned  carbons  in  the  ex¬ 
haust,  improves  mileage  and 
provides  a  consistently  cleaner 
engine. 

The  newspaper  copy  devel¬ 
oped  by  BBDO  presents  the 
then  and  now  theme  by  display¬ 
ing  balloon-enveloped  autos. 
Photos  compare  the  exhaust 
emissions  blacking  the  cover  of 
a  car  before  using  F-310  with 
the  clear  cover  of  the  auto  after 
six  tanksful  of  the  new  product. 

Tom  Clark,  BBDO  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  is  management  supervisor 
of  the  Standard  account.  The 
new  campaign  was  described  as 
one  of  the  biggest  the  oil  com¬ 
pany  has  ever  undertaken.  Mag¬ 
azines,  outdoor,  cab  signs,  radio 
and  television  also  are  being 
used. 


told  tbe  representatives  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  return  to  a  mas¬ 
sive  use  of  dailies. 

He  described  the  campaign  as 
the  greatest  in  the  company’s 
history,  but  gave  no  figures.  One 
source  estimated  the  activity  as 
a  seven-figure  campaign. 

Ortho’s  business  increased 
last  year.  Further  gains  are  ex¬ 
pected  for  1970,  the  Chevron 
official  said. 

States  1).  Tompkins,  CWO&O, 
and  chapter  president,  was 
chairman. 


Black  students  see 
what  news  job  is  like 

Baltimore 

Television  and  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  Baltimore  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  were  visited  by  10  black 
students  from  Morgan  State 
College  during  the  recent  school 
break. 

The  visits,  called  “A  Day 
With  the  Pros,”  were  a  volun¬ 
tary  part  of  the  three-credit 
news  writing  course.  Editors 
were  written  letters  asking  them 
to  participate  in  the  project. 
They  in  turn  invited  two  or 
three  students  to  spend  one  or 
two  days  in  their  newsrooms, 
observing,  and  w-orking,  during 
a  holiday  or  semester  break. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  a 
student  was  offered  a  job  after 
being  shown  the  office. 


Ortho  returns  to  papers; 
reps  praised  for  service 
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Separate  ownership  and  news  interests 

‘Democratization  of  press’ 


advocated  in  Canada  inquiry 


Compiled  from  reports  hr  The  Canadimi  Cress 


Ottawa 

Operation  of  a  newspaper 
could  1)6  insulated  from  the  own¬ 
er’s  financial  interests  by  leav¬ 
ing  decisions  to  a  democracy  of 
the  staff,  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Mass  Media  was 
told  at  a  hearing  last  week. 

Earle  J.  Beattie,  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  London, 
agreed  under  (jnestioning  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  keep 
ownership  and  operational  func¬ 
tions  separate  and  introduce 
“democratization  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

In  a  wide-ranging  submission 
to  the  committee.  Prof.  Beattie 
also  advocated  a  cleaner  separa¬ 
tion  of  news  and  advertising  in 
a  revised  newspaper  format,  ex¬ 
tended  foreign  news  coverage  in 
a  cooperative  effort  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  press  councils  to 
deal  with  grievances  both  by 
and  against  newspapers. 

In  an  80-page  presentation 
and  about  90  minutes  of  testi¬ 
mony,  Prof.  Beattie  said  there 
is  evidence  of  biased  election 
coverage  and  use  of  advertising 
features  newspapers  which  a 
reader  might  confuse  wdth  news 
articles. 

‘.Snarl  words’ 

He  piesented  examples  of  re¬ 
cent  news  stories  about  demon- 
trations  urging  a  boycott  of 
California  grapes  in  support  of 
workers  there  and  against  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Prof.  Beattie  underlined  the 
use  of  what  he  termed  “snarl 
words”  in  the  reports  which  he 
said  tended  to  discredit  the  dem¬ 
onstrators.  By  contrast,  he  said, 
when  a  ))rotest  meeting  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  was  organized  against 
the  federal  government’s  pro- 
jiosed  tax  leforms  it  received 
both  straight  coverage  and  ad¬ 
vance  promotion. 

“Any  criticism  of  media  sins 
brings  one  of  two  responses — 
self-righteous  anger  or  silence,” 
Prof.  Beattie  said.  “It  seems 
many  editors  suffer  from  some 
ancient  guilt.  .  .  .  They  seem  to 
consider  themselves  knights  of 
the  holy  grail  who  have  sudden¬ 
ly  l)een  charged  with  rape.” 

1  fonald  Cameron,  associate 
English  i)rofessor  at  University 
of  New  Bininswick  in  Frederic¬ 
ton,  stirred  up  frequent  gusts 
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of  laughter  with  biting  sarcasm 
directed  against  what  he  char¬ 
acterized  as  foibles  of  the  daily 
press  in  his  home  province  and 
elsewhere. 

He  told  the  senators  he  came 
to  help  them  climb  dowm  from 
“the  airy  heights  of  platitude 
where  the  owners  of  Canada’s 
media  would  like  you  to  remain” 
and  talk  about  life  in  the  real 
woi'ld — as  a  newspaper  custom¬ 
er. 

Judging  from  reports  of  pre¬ 
vious  sessions,  he  said,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  subjected  to  “a 
great  deal  of  windy  nonsense” 
from  new'spaper  editors  and 
publishers. 

Sick  journalists'  «-ode 

A  group  of  newspapermen 
asked  the  committee  to  help 
work  out  a  code  of  journalistic 
standards.  They  themselves  had 
been  unable  to  agree  on  what 
the  standards  should  l)e,  the 
committee  was  told. 

The  plea  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  embryonic  Canadian  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists 
by  Frank  Drea  of  the  Toronto 
Telegrnm,  Martin  Goodman  and 
Rae  Corelli  of  the  Toronto  Star 
and  Jeff  Carruthers  of  the  Ot- 
tmen  Journal. 

The  society,  about  eight 
months  old,  has  about  80  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  committee  was  told  that 
a  code  of  standards  should  be 
established.  Then  other  issues 
affecting  the  press — recruit¬ 
ment,  taxes,  group  ownership— 
could  be  measured  against  the 
standards  to  see  if  public  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  within  the  in- 
dustiy  were  helping  or  hinder¬ 
ing  attainment  of  the  goals. 

Entrance  into  a  journalistic 
career  should  be  regulated  and 
discipline  imposed  on  journalists 
on  the  basis  of  the  standards, 
it  was  agreed  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions. 

Corelli  said  the  society,  bank¬ 
rolled  by  the  publishers,  should 
establish  an  institute  for  re¬ 
search  and  education  where 
journalists  could  attend  work¬ 
shops. 

In  the  fciiiiily 

Senator  J.  Harper  Prowse 
suggested  that  if  the  publishers 
paid  for  the  operation,  they 
might  want  to  call  the  tune. 
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Drea  said  he  thought  journal¬ 
ists  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Corelli 
said  that  if  the  publishers  paid 
it  would  be  keeping  it  in  the 
family,  which  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  accepting  government 
money. 

The  Parliamentai  y  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  generally  fails  to  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  job  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  Peter  C.  Newman  as¬ 
serted. 

“Too  many  Ottawa  corre¬ 
spondents  get  by  on  advance  re¬ 
leases,  prepared  texts  and  oblig¬ 
ing  voices  at  the  other  end  of 
official  telephones.  “They  are 
content  to  remain  voyeurs  of 
power  rather  than  its  provoca¬ 
teurs,”  said  Newman,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Toronto  Star  and 
an  Ottawa  correspondent  for  12 
years. 

The  public  interest  is  fre¬ 
quently  forgotten,  he  said,  as 
most  correspondents  are  content 
to  do  little  digging  and  research. 

The  correspondents  them¬ 
selves  are  not  entirely  to  blame, 
he  said.  What  blame  theie  is 
should  be  attached  to  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  most  politicians  and 
publishers. 

‘The  press  boys’ 

“Too  many  politicians  still 
think  of  Ottawa  journalists  as 
‘the  press  boys’  and  too  often 
provide  them  wdth  a  free  bar 
instead  of  solid  information,” 
he  said. 

Newman  added  that  in  the 
gallery  itself  there  is  “an  in¬ 
cestuous  relationship”  among 
correspondents  who  tend  to 
agree  on  a  line  of  conventional 
wisdom  on  public  issues. 

The  publishers  of  four  daily 
newspapers  owned  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.;  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  their  newspapers 
have  all  gained  through  group 
ownership. 

In  fact,  said  James  B.  Lamb, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Packet 
and  Times  of  Orillia;  “we  could 
not  exist  in  our  present  fonn 
without  such  ownership.” 

He  said  that  only  a  group  not 
dependent  on  immediate  return 
could  have  launched  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Orillia  in  19'i3 
when  the  population  was  12,- 
000.  “Certainly  if  the  paper 
were  individually  owned,  it 
would  in  all  likelihood  still  be  a 
weekly  publication.” 

J.  H.  Monaghan,  publisher  of 
the  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph, 


said  the  purchase  of  the  news¬ 
paper  by  Thomson  in  1948  was 
a  “definite  boost.” 

(>roup  is  helpful 

R.  Garnet  Dundas,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Sentinel-Review  of 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  group  “enables 
us  to  bring  a  much  wider  range 
of  professional  services  to  our 
readers.” 

W.  J.  Hancox,  publisher  of 
the  Guardian  and  the  Evening 
Patriot  of  Charlottetown,  said 
that  in  a  small  market  area, 
such  as  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  readers  “enjoy  a  distinct 
advantage  through  group  own¬ 
ership.” 

Through  the  central  office,  he 
said ;  the  newspaper  is  aware  of 
all  available  news  features  and 
syndicated  columns;  and  there 
is  a  pool  of  information  on  pub¬ 
lishing  problems  experienced  by 
small  dailies. 

All  four  publishers  said  they 
have  full  responsibility  for  the 
editorial  policy  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Hancox  said  that  in  10  years 
of  publishing  the  Charlottetown 
newspapers  “I  have  yet  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  advice  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  central  office  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  dissemination  of 
news  either  local,  national,  in¬ 
ternational,  nor  any  direction 
as  to  editorial  policy.” 

Both  Lamb  and  Dundas  said 
they  would  be  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  press  coun¬ 
cil  in  Canada. 

Mure  public  criticiMii 

New’spapers  need  more  public 
criticism  to  help  them  maintain 
a  balance  between  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive  and  the  duty  to  readers, 
said  Beland  H.  Honderich,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star. 

He  declaied  there  is  “a  sort 
of  contra<liction”  in  newspapers 
l)etween  their  motives  as  a  prof¬ 
it-seeking  business  and  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  maintaining  a 
free  flow^  of  information  and 
stimulating  public  discussion. 

The  approach  a  publisher 
takes  toward  balancing  the  con¬ 
flict  of  intei'ests  determines  the 
newspaper’s  quality,  he  said. 

Asked  how'  a  balance  might  be 
better  assured,  Honderich  said 
an  effective  press  council  would 
seiwe  the  purpose. 

Honderich,  w'ho  earlier  told 
the  senators  they  w^ere  l)eing 
too  timid  because  new'spapers 
need  more  criticism,  advocated 
establishment  of  regional  press 
councils  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  i)ublisher,  who  testified 
for  almost  four  hours,  made 
clear  he  has  little  hoj)e  that 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Ultimate  newspaper 
ad  some  day — maybe 

By  Stan  FinsnesH 

('.AM,  Providoncf  Journal  and  Hidirtin 


Tom  Johnstone,  40-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  Canadian  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
foresees  the  possibility  of  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  being  “the  ulti¬ 
mate  form  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising”. 

Speaking  at  the  Northeast 
CAMs  meeting  in  Ottawa  re¬ 
cently,  Johnstone  cited  rising 
costs,  higher  wages  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  increasing  to  the 
point  where  “newspapers  might 
cease  to  be  the  medium  offering 
more  coverage  at  lowest  cost” 
and  that  “somewhere  along  the 
line  it  will  cease  to  be  as  profit¬ 
able  to  advertise  in  Display  as 
to  run  in  Classified”. 

“At  this  point,  and  if  you 
have  preserved  your  people-to- 
people  contacts,  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  your  I’ate  cards,  carefully 
evolved  your  format  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  needs  of  retailers  while 
not  submerging  the  private  ad¬ 
vertiser,  you  will  begin  to  reach 
your  full  potential  and  meet  the 
responsibility  of  your  new  mis¬ 
sion.” 

Johnstone  feels  that  although 
many  forms  of  advertising  as 
we  know  them  today  will 
change.  Classified  “has  inherent 
values  that  are  compelling  and 
that  will  not  change.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
b<‘hind  his  thinking — 

1.  It  is  Classified — in  this  com¬ 
puter  age,  advertising  that  is 
classified  is  more  efficiently  han¬ 
dled  on  machine  operations.  In 
this  age  of  distractions,  the  pub¬ 
lic  demands  ready  reference,  and 
Classified  makes  it  easy  to  buy. 

2.  It  is  accepted — Classified 
advertising  is  not  an  intrusion 
on  news  page.s — as  it  is  on  the 
television  screen.  People  buy  the 
paper  for  Classified,  they  don’t 
buy  television  for  the  commer¬ 
cials. 

3.  It  is  Personal — The  vitals, 
the  Personals,  the  entire  listing 
of  personal  needs  and  private 
offerings  have  a  magic  intimacy 
in  this  age  of  the  imper.sonal. 

4.  It  places  a  Premium  on  the 
Individual  —  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  it  just  that  way? 
The  little  fellow  so  often  lost  in 
the  shuffle  can  find  in  Classified 
a  place  in  the  sun  not  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  major  adver¬ 
tisers. 


“Yes,”  says  Johnstone,  “Clas¬ 
sified  may  be,  can  well  be,  the 
ultimate  form  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising — thereby, 

•  freeing  the  news  columns 
to  do  the  job  our  society  de¬ 
mands  that  it  do. 

•  providing  all  advertisers 
with  an  organized  directory  and 
adequate  visibility. 

•  preserving  our  revenues 
but  ahso  our  readership. 

Johnstone  advises  CAMs  to 
“rededicate  your.self  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  little  man,  be  he 
selling  his  old  car  or  his  own 
skills  or  his  neighborhood  hard¬ 
ware. 

“Reject  the  siren  temptations 
of  linage  for  linage  sake — this 
will  come  as  you  permit  Classi¬ 
fied  to  build  upon  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  public  interest  and  per¬ 
sonal  involvement. 

“This  unique  involvement 
characteristic  of  Classified  a 
priceless  ingredient  in  our  pur¬ 
suit  of  more  Classified — must  be 
preserved.  There  is  an  inherent 
danger  if  we  allow  the  ‘people- 
to-people’  messages  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  our  desire  to  sell  big 
space  users.” 

C.AM  group  oflicers 

New  officers  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  are;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  A.  Smith,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  vicepresident, 
Peter  M.  Russ,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express;  treasurer,  Charles  C. 
Alves,  Xeiv  Bedford  Standard- 
Times;  and  secretary',  William 
J.  Saiff,  Watertown  Times. 

The  winners  of  awards  for 
Classified  promotion  at  the 
group’s  recent  meeting  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  were:  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  (Joseph  A.  Smith),  Tro>-- 
rester  Telegram  (John  T.  Ma¬ 
honey  Jr),  Kitchener-Waterlon 
Record  (James  M.  Boland),  and 
Ogdenshurg  Jouimal  (Mi's. 
Ro.semary  Jeanault). 

Over-a-million  club 

A  note  from  A1  Cordova, 
CAM,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times — 

“The  Seattle  Times  Classified 
division  ran  over  two  million 
ads  in  the  year  1969  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  winding 
up  with  2,015,553  ads  for  the 
year,  just  10  years  after  its 


first  ‘Million  Ad  Year’  in  1959. 

“We  are  extremely  proud  to 
have  reached  this  goal,  and  are 
wondering  what  other  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the  country  have 
done  likewise. 

“Tony  Powderly  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  used  to  get  together 
a  ‘Million  Ad  Report’  annually. 
Since  he  discontinued  this  some 
years  back,  reports  of  this  type 
have  been  few  and  far  between. 

“Do  you  have  any  information 
on  this  subject?  Or,  could  you 
request  this  information  from 
your  readers  and  compile  such 
a  list?” 

We  have  made  Cordova  “hon¬ 
orary  chairman”  to  compile  an 
“Over  One  Million  Classified 
Ads  a  Year”  report;  so  if  you’ve 
hit  the  winner’s  circle  (on  an 
MS  or  ES  basis  or  ev'ening  only 
— NOT  MES  totals)  send  your 
figures  to  A1  in  Seattle. 

(dobal  promotion 

Sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  (.ANCAM),  In¬ 
ternational  Want  Ad  Week  will 
be  observed  April  5-12. 

Through  the  efforts  of 
ANCAM  members,  their  com¬ 
mittees,  advertising  services, 
state  and  regional  new’spaper 
organizations,  trade  publications 
and  many  other  organizations. 
International  Want  Ad  Week 
has  become  a  team  effort  of 
hundreds  of  dailies,  weekly  and 
bi-weekly  newspapers  all  over 
the  world. 

These  efforts  have  made 
IWAW  a  tremendous  sales  pro¬ 
motion  tool  for  the  Newspapers’ 
Classified  Advertising  section. 

Want  Ads  should  be  promoted 
every  day  of  the  year,  but 
IWAW  gives  them  an  extra 
boost.  The  theme  for  IWAW 
1970  is  “Want  Ads  Work  Won¬ 
ders  World  Wide.” 

ANCAM  will  offer  repro¬ 
proofs  of  a  full  page  ad  featur¬ 
ing  its  annual  Prominent  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Year  .\ward  for  1970. 

CAMs  desiring  proofs  should 
write  to  Joseph  A.  Smith,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inouirer.  General  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  IWAW  is  Jacob 
Brinson,  CAM,  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star-News. 

• 

Changing  page  size 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  page  sizes  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  the  Charlotte 
News  will  change  when  the  two 
newspapers  move  onto  the 
presses  in  the  completed  section 
of  Knight  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  multi-million  dollar 
building.  The  new  page  width 
will  be  8  columns  (89.9  picas  or 
14%  inches).  Page  depth  will 
be  22 12  inches. 


Ralph  M.  Rosenberg 


Ralph  Rosenberg  ends 
50-year  TNT  eareer 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

As  he  has  for  more  than  50 
years,  Ralph  M.  Rosenberg,  68, 
arrived  at  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  office  early  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  i969  for  a  full  day’s 
work. 

But  there  was  a  difference. 
That  Wednesday  was  his  last 
day  on  the  job  at  the  News 
Tribune — the  last  day  of  a  news¬ 
paper  career  that  started  as  a 
delivery  boy  and  culminated  as 
vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co. 

Ro.senberg’s  ties  to  Tacoma 
and  the  News  Tribune  are  long 
and  strong.  He  came  here  as  a 
boy  of  six  from  Michigan  and 
at  17  he  started  working  in  the 
TNT  office. 

Nearly  19,000  editions  of  the 
newspaper  later  Rosenberg  said 
he  thinks  newspapers  are  doing 
a  better  job  than  ever. 

Rosenberg  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  TNT’s  circulation 
and  classified  departments  and 
in  1940  w’as  named  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

He  held  that  job  until  1966 
when  he  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  ])ublishing  company, 
a  job  he  said  involved  “a  little 
bit  of  everything.” 

Rosenberg  helped  organize  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Classified 
Managers  Association  and  he 
served  not  only  as  president  of 
that  group,  but  also  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Coast  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers. 

In  1958  .\NCAM  pre.sented 
him  with  its  “distinguished 
service  award.” 

• 

Murphy  willi  Pholoii 

William  L.  Murphy  has  joined 
Photon  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
phototype.setting  equipment,  as 
a  New  England  sales  represen¬ 
tative.  He  has  10  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  serving  the  graiffiic 
arts  industries. 
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Maureen  O’Flaherty  is  setting  the  text  for  next  Wednesday’s 
Weekly  Shopper’s  Guide.  The  Compugraphic  CG4961  photo¬ 
typesetter  takes  all  of  Maureen’s  unjustified  tape  and  sets  it  per¬ 
fectly  at  a  speed  of  up  to  30  lines  a  minute.  At  that  rate,  CG4961 
can  handle  tape  from  3  or  4  girls  like  Maureen,  and  our  daylight 
load  processor  will  more  than  keep  pace.  Think  of  what  that 
means  to  you  in  terms  of  lower  composition  time  and  costs.  We’ll 
be  happy  to  arrange  a  convincing  demonstration  for  you.  We 
might  even  bring  Maureen  along.  Write  to  us  or  call  today. 

COmpUQl'Ciphic  corporation 

INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887,  TEL.  (617)  944-6555 


Canada  quiz 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

newspaper  owners  and  publish¬ 
ers  would  be  able  to  agree  about 
standards  in  the  absence  of  out¬ 
side  pressure. 

He  told  the  committee  he  was 
disappointed  in  a  submission  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Matters 
the  CDNPA  should  be  discuss¬ 
ing  are  avoided  because  owners 
cannot  even  agree  on  basics  such 
as  a  definition  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  An  association  of 
newspaper  editors  would  have 
the  same  problem,  he  said. 

Honderich  advocated  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  growiih  of  group 
ownership  through  examination 
of  any  newspaper  sale  or  merger 
by  federal  combines  authorities. 
He  said  there  should  be  redress 
of  the  situation  if  it  is  found 
there  is  undue  ownership  con¬ 
centration  in  any  area  now. 

‘L'nniistakeable’  danger 

Honderich,  who  said  group 
ownership  of  newspapers  is  a 
potential  danger  to  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  disparate  views, 
said  the  danger  is  “unmistak¬ 
able”  in  New  Bninswick,  where 
industrialist  K.  C.  Irving  owns 
all  five  English-language  news¬ 
papers. 

Discussing  the  contradiction 
between  a  newspaper’s  business 
and  editorial  interests,  Honder¬ 
ich  said  he  believes  the  profit- 
motive  influence,  exercised 
through  the  publisher,  should  be 
maintained. 

He  did  not  agree  with  the  idea 
of  giving  complete  editorial  con¬ 
trol  to  the  employed  journalists. 
If  the  editorial  side  were  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  publisher,  Hon¬ 
derich  said,  he  believes  there 
would  be  less  re.sponsibility  in 
news  columns.  The  publisher 
has  a  responsibility  to  balance 
the  lx)oks  or  make  a  profit,  he 
.said.  He  exercises  a  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  editorial 
side  when  such  matters  as  pas¬ 


sible  libel  are  at  stake. 

Control  of  both  newspaper 
and  bi-oadcasting  outlets  by  the 
same  owner  should  be  carefully 
limited,  if  not  ruled  out  entire¬ 
ly,  the  Star  said  in  a  submission 
to  the  Committee. 

Dealing  specifically  with  To¬ 
ronto,  the  Star  said  that  the 
Telegram,  its  evening  competit¬ 
or,  should  be  required  to  re¬ 
linquish  control  of  CFTO  tele¬ 
vision  or  else  the  Star  and  the 
(iilohe  and  Mail,  Toronto  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  should  also  be 
granted  tv  outlets. 

Honderich  said  a  good  news- 
papei-man  might  be  inclined  to 
take  risks  with  copy  that  might 
not  be  supportable  in  a  court  of 
law  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
formation  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Constraint  imposed  by 
the  publisher  was  necessary 
and  useful  in  such  a  case. 

Privacy  for  public  person 

Discussing  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards,  committee  lawyer  Yves 
Fortier  asked  Honderich  and 
Peter  Newman,  Star  editor, 
about  how  much  privacy  public 
figures  should  be  accorded. 

Honderich  said  he  believed 
the  press  was  entitled  to  leport 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau’s  date 
with  a  girl  a  year  ago  in  Lon¬ 
don  because  the  public  interest 
was  involved.  Trudeau  at  the 
time  accused  the  press  of  crum¬ 
my  behavior. 

The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  man  the 
prime  minister  is,  who  his 
friends  are  and  who  influences 
him,  Honderich  said. 

Newman  said  Trudeau  has 
the  choice  to  make  his  dates  as 
private  or  as  public  as  he  wants. 
Had  he  chosen  to  see  the  girl 
alone  in  a  hotel,  it  would  have 
been  private.  By  taking  the  girl 
out  to  a  public  restaurant,  he 
made  it  public  and  thereby  gav^e 
the  press  a  mandate  to  report  it. 

On  another  issue — paying 
priv^ate  persons  in  the  public 
eye  for  their  stor>' — Honderich 
defended  paying  Gerda  Mun- 
singer  for  her  story  in  1966  on 
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the  ground  it  was  in  the  public 
interest  since  public  figures 
were  involved  and  it  was  the 
only  way  to  obtain  the  story. 

He  would  not  have  paid 
Christine  Keeler  for  her  mem¬ 
oirs  about  a  similar  British 
case — as  a  British  newspaper 
did  recently — because  she  had 
committed  an  offense. 

Asked  about  use  of  sexy  pic¬ 
tures  and  four-letter  words  in 
print,  Honderich  said  Star  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  use  either  if  use  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  understanding  of 
a  story,  but  not  othenvise. 

A  switch  in  reporting  empha¬ 
sis  will  make  the  newspaper  of 
the  future  something  like  a 
daily  news  magazine,  Arthur 
Irwin  told  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee. 

Sees  daily  magazine 

Irwin  is  vicepresident  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Press  Limited,  which  owms 
both  dailies  in  Victoria,  B.C. 
He  is  publisher  of  one  of  them, 
the  Times,  an  evening  paper. 

Irwin  said  in  a  brief  that  the 
search  for  novelty  will  remain 
a  basic  newspaper  function,  but 
the  direction  is  toward  depth 
reporting,  comment,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  analysis  and  background 
reporting. 

Too  many  journalists  were 
wedded  to  an  out-moded  news 
concept,  accepting  passively  a 
routine  information  flow  which 
results  in  today’s  news  defined 
as  that  which  is  most  like  yester¬ 
day’s,  but  change  was  certain, 
Irwin  said. 

Rucker’s  plan 
termed  Hrap’ 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  Bryce  W.  Rucker  pro¬ 
posal  that  editorial  news  staffs 
function  in  newspaper  policy¬ 
making  roles  was  described  as  a 
trap  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh, 
San  Jose  College  professor  of 
education  and  columnist. 

Gilbaugh,  whose  weekly  col¬ 
umn  is  syndicated  by  Modern 
Education  Publishers  here  (P.O. 
Box  651),  compared  this  to  the 
faculty-elected  campus  newspa¬ 
per  committees. 

Much  of  the  college  chaos  of 
the  1960s  can  be  traced  to  this 
style  of  campus  newspaper  op¬ 
eration,  he  declared,  adding:  “It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  for 
the  editors  and  publishers  w’ho 
will  be  lured  into  a  similar  trap 
in  the  years  ahead.” 

The  surrender  of  policy  con¬ 
trol  to  employee-elected  commit¬ 
tees  is  the  surest  and  quickest 
route  to  business  suicide,  he 
added  in  his  62nd  weekly  col¬ 
umn. 
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25  attend  seminar 
on  Sunday  papers 

The  first  seminar  in  two  years 
for  editors  of  Sunday  and  week¬ 
end  newspapers  will  open  Mon¬ 
day  (February  16)  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pres.s  Destitute,  Columbia 
Univ'ersity. 

The  members  are: 

John  H.  Ackerman,  AVw  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Standard- 
Times. 

Robert  C.  Anderson,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Homer  E.  Baker,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Xeivs. 

Robert  M.  Beers,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star. 

Donald  G.  Brazier,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Richard  C.  Brooks,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Sunday  Register-Star. 

Douglas  V.  Clarke,  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Sunday  Record. 

Joe  I.  Conover,  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig. 

James  D.  Crane,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian. 

Charles  F.  Dameron,  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Harold  J.  Eager,  Laticaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  \eu's. 

Marvin  E.  Garrette,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Joseph  Hochstein,  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Milton  L.  Leebaw,  Xew  Y^ork 
Times. 

Denny  L.  MacGougan,  Ta- 
coma  (Wash.)  Neu's-Trihune 
and  Sunday  Ledger. 

Russell  A.  McCloy,  Detroit 
Sunday  News. 

Colin  J.  McDonald,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Guy  E.  Munger,  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Roger  G.  Nadeau,  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Alfred  R.  Nerino,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Eagle. 

Miss  Annette  Stec,  Neivs 
Tribune,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

John  R.  Steele  Jr.,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Sunday  Times  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Gabriel  J.  Suto,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Sunday  Home 
News. 

Terence  G.  Walsh,  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

James  W.  Watson  Jr.,  Macon. 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News. 

Linotroii  CRT  film 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  has  a 
film  of  its  Linotron  505  cathode 
ray  tube  photocomposition  sys¬ 
tem. 

Requests  for  showings  of  the 
film  may  be  made  through  Mer¬ 
genthaler  sales  personnel  or  by 
w'riting  graphic  systems  sales 
at  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 
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RoH^Motic: 
capacity  roll  handler 
thinks  for  itself. 


This  symbolic  photo  wos  token 
in  the  reel  room  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
where  one  of  the  first  Roll-Motic 
systems  is  installed  and  operating. 


New  ideas  from  the 
newspaper  systems  people 


New  flexibility. 

Roll-Matic  is  right  at  home  in 
any  system  from  simple  manual 
push-button  control  to  complete 
computer  control.  And  we've  de¬ 
signed  it  so  a  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  initial  system  can  be  easily 
up-graded  to  higher  levels  of 
automation  in  the  future. 

New  shallow  depth. 

Roll-Matic  makes  automated  roll 
handling  practical  because  it  re¬ 
quires  no  major  excavation.  The 
conveyor  depth  is  only  three 


Today's  high-speed  presses  al¬ 
ready  have  proved  their  cost¬ 
cutting  capability.  But  maybe 
your  potential  savings  are  being 
eaten  up  by  an  out-dated  roll 
handling  system  that  can't  satisfy 
this  voracious  appetite  for  news¬ 
print.  Cutler-Hammer  idea  people 
have  broken  this  impasse  with 
Roll-Matic,  the  versatile  new  roll¬ 
handling  system  that  actually  cuts 
costs  as  it  delivers  more  rolls  per 
hour,  with  minimum  handling, 
minimum  roll  damage. 


inches,  so  installation  costs  are 
moderate.  In  many  cases  Roll- 
Matic  can  be  installed  in  the  pit 
used  for  your  old  manual  tracks. 
New  reliability. 

Our  multi-motor  drive  provides 
backup  power  that  keeps  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  line  even  if  a  drive  unit 
malfunctions.  All  components  are 
accessible  for  inspection.  And 
Roll-Matic's  unique  anti-friction 
design  keeps  wear  and  mainte¬ 
nance  to  a  minimum.  The  tow- 
chain  channel  is  even  self-cleaning ! 


New  cost  savings. 

Improved  roll  handling  is  the 
next  major  cost-control  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  newspapers.  And  Roll- 
Matic  is  another  in  the  full  line  of 
quality-engineered  and  manu¬ 
factured  systems  from  Cutler- 
Hammer— your  best  source  for  o// 
your  materials-handling  needs. 

Start  planning  for  tomorrow  by 
contacting  your  C-H  Newspaper 
Industry  Specialist  today.  Or 
write  our  Denver  Division,  34th 
&  Walnut,  Denver,  Colo.  80205. 


Visit  us  at  Booths  415/504  at  the  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference. 


INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I DCNVCR  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo 


Paper’s  appeal 
helps  families 
of  missing  GIs 

Pocatello,  Ida. 
Three  days  before  Christmas, 
a  full-page  ad  appeared  in  the 
IdaJw  State  Journal  urging 
readers  to  write  two  more  cards 
and  help  make  Christmas  a  little 
happier  for  two  families  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  w'ere 
missing  in  Vietnam. 

The  advertisement  urged 
residents  to  write  the  North 
Vietnamese  president  to  ask 
that  information  be  released  on 
the  status  and  condition  of  Capt. 
William  Lemmons  .Jr.  and 
Charles  E.  Willis.  Residents 
were  also  asked  to  send  a 
Christmas  card  addres.sed  to 
“.\ny  American  POW.”  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  included  in  the  ad. 

Capt.  Lemmons  is  a  helicopter 
pilot  whose  plane  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  from  a  mission  in  Vietnam 
in  June,  1967.  Mr.s.  Susan  Lem¬ 
mons  and  her  children,  Annette 
5,  and  William  Jr.,  2,  do  not 
know  if  he  is  alive  or  dead.  The 
boy  has  never  seen  his  father. 

Willis,  manager  of  a  Voice  of 
.\merica  radio  station  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  has  been  missing  since 
enemy  forces  captured  Hue  in 
January,  1968.  A  few  months 
after  his  capture,  there  was  a 
report  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Viet  Cong.  But  his  wife 
Josephine  and  sons  Charles,  20, 
and  Howard,  14,  have  never 
heard  from  him. 

Both  families  expressed  great 
appreciation  for  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  was  part  of  a  city¬ 
wide  campaign  to  put  pressure 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  to  release  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  men. 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  how 
many  Christinas  cards  and  let¬ 
ters  resulted  from  the  ad,  but 
Mrs.  Lemmons  said  she  is  sure 
“hundreds"  were  sent. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investlgata  th«  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
nave  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  forosi^htly 

Aattual  Subacriptlea  to  U.S.A.  $A8.00 

Paymeata  mist  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  AnstraUan  currency 
Canter  Butt  &  ClisdeH  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


As  a  result  of  a  Journal 
story  by  City  Editor  Larry 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Lemmons  was  in¬ 
vited  to  fly  to  Paris  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  on  a  plane  chartered 
by  Texas  billionaire  H.  Ross 
Perot.  The  purpose  of  the  flight 
was  to  permit  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  missing  Americans  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  for  the  release 
of  the  names  of  POWs. 

The  delegation  w’on  promises 
from  a  North  Vietnam  official, 
but  no  results.  But  Mrs.  Lem¬ 
mons  didn’t  make  it  to  Paris. 
She  and  her  daughter  missed 
plane  connections  to  New  York 
because  of  bad  weather,  and  got 
there  about  the  time  the  delega¬ 
tion  returned. 

• 

ANPA/RI  booklet  shows 
layouts  for  newsrooms 

The  layout  of  editorial/news¬ 
rooms  of  15  daily  newspapers  of 
varying  sizes  are  described  in  a 
bulletin  (No.  1008)  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  which 
has  just  been  issued  to  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

A  model  planning  kit  also  will 
be  available  to  ANPA  members 
on  a  rental  basis  from  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Department,  of  w'hich 
Peter  P.  Romano  is  director. 

The  booklet  show's  a  variety 
of  desk  arrangements  in  the 
city  room  and  floor  plans. 

• 

Richard  Hoffman  heads 
Great  Lakes  ^onp 

Richard  Hoffman  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Founded  in  Cleveland  in  1945, 
the  conference  now  has  190 
member  new'spapers  from  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Hoffman  is  composing  room 
supervisor  for  the  Mihvaukee 
Journal  <fe  Sentinel. 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Dog  Has  His  Day 

A  few  columns  ago  (in  Editorial  Workshop  No.  383  of 
Sept.  27)  I  held  forth  to  the  effect  that  it  is  just  as  cor¬ 
rect  )  use  that  to  refer  to  people  as  it  is  to  use  who.  There 
is  no  dissent  from  this  usage  by  any  authority,  I  pointed 
out,  in  replying  to  a  number  of  readers  who  had  written 
me  that  they  consider  it  wrong  or  disparaging.  (For  ex¬ 
ample,  “He  recognized  some  of  the  artists  that  came  to 
the  showing.”) 

Ralph  D.  Smith,  extension  communications  specialist 
for  the  University  of  Califomia  Extension  Service,  then 
wrote  saying  I  had  convinced  him,  but  asked,  “If  who 
has  no  value  in  distinguishing  people  from  things  and  is, 
as  you  seem  to  suggest,  inappropriate  for  reference  to 
people,  should  the  word  be  scrapped?  Or  do  we  reserve  it 
for  dogs,  as  the  television  and  radio  people  and  some  news- 
w’riters  do?” 

W’ell,  I  did  not  suggest  nor  imply  that  u'ho  has  no  use¬ 
fulness  ;  the  whole  burden  of  my  lecture  was  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  using  that  in  its  place.  The  fact  that 
I  discuss  some  disputed  expression  and  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion,  as  happens  from  time  to  time,  that  it  is  standard 
English  does  not  mean  that  I  am  advocating  its  use  or  the 
abandonment  of  some  equally  acceptable  alternative.  My 
purpose  is  simply  to  dispel  some  of  the  fog  that  often 
swirls  around  criticized  usages.  Which  of  alternative  forms 
one  prefers  to  use  is  his  own  affair;  I  myself  do  not 
necessarily  use  some  of  those  I  have  described  here  as 
beyond  criticism.  I  do  believe  something  is  gained  w’hen 
one  learns  not  to  consider  wrong  a  usage  that  is  in  fact 
standard  and  well  established,  whether  he  decides  to  adopt 
it  himself  or  not. 

Let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Smith’s  further  point,  the 
applicability  of  who  to  dogs  (and,  presumably,  other  ani¬ 
mals).  Webster  III  says  who  is  used  in  reference  “to  ani¬ 
mals  (these  were  a  pair  of  owls,  w'ho  .  .  .  showed  little 
sign  of  alarm — Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  (One  of  those  dogs 
W'ho  .  .  .  fawn  all  over  tramps — Nigel  Balchin)  or  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  inanimate  objects  esp.  with  the  implication  that 
the  object  is  felt  to  have  personality  (dolls  of  an  older 
age  bracket,  who  are  supposed  to  provide  a  little  girl  w'ith 
a  feeling  of  having  a  younger  sister — New  Yorker)  ...” 

Random  House  says  the  antecedent  of  who  is  “sometimes 
an  animal  or  a  personified  thing  ...”  I  believe,  however, 
that  Cumie’s  comment  (in  Syntax)  best  describes  present 
usage:  “Current  English  stresses  the  idea  of  personality 
much  more  than  older  English.  Even  a  little  earlier  in  the 
period  who  w'as  used  of  animals,  w'hile  w'e  today  usually 
employ  that  or  which  here  since  w'e  feel  the  absence  of 
personality:  ‘Though  the  weather  is  raw'  and  wintry  and 
the  ground  covered  with  snow',  I  noticed  a  solitary  robin 
who  (now  that)  looked  as  if  he  needed  to  have  his  services 
to  the  Babes  in  the  Woods  speedily  requited’  (Thoreau, 
Journal,  I,  p.  21).” 

The  point  can  be  pursued  a  little  farther.  The  tendency 
is  strong,  if  not  irresistible,  to  use  who  in  reference  to 
pets  or  other  animals  that  have  been  given  names,  espe¬ 
cially  by  their  owners:  “She  called  to  Fido,  who  w'as 
chasing  butterflies  around  the  back  yard.”  I  suspect  that 
who  in  such  contexts  passes  unnoticed  for  the  most  part; 
certainly  it  is  less  conspicuous  today  than  owls  who  or  a 
robin  who. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  misapprehension  that  whose  is 
correctly  applicable  only  to  people :  “The  tree  whose  leaves 
w'ere  falling.”  Whose  is  not  only  correct  in  such  contexts 
but  is  preferable  to  of  which,  which  is  clumsy. 
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Nixon  likes  appointment 
of  an  environment  editor 


Chicago 

Casey  Burko,  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  newly  appointed  en¬ 
vironment  editor,  began  his  as¬ 
signment  by  obtaining  an  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  with  President 
Nixon  who  was  here  for  a  pol¬ 
lution  conference. 

The  day  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  Tribune  editor, 
Burko,  armed  with  notebook, 
tape  recorder,  and  two-way  ra¬ 
dio,  went  with  the  President’s 
helicopter  party  to  the  Hanover 
sewage  treatment  plant  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago.  There  Burko 
taped  a  conversation  with  the 
President  and  Gov.  Richard 
Olgivie  of  Illinois.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  complimented  the  Tribune 
on  its  appointment  of  an  en¬ 
vironmental  editor  and  said  he 
hoped  that  a  lot  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  will  follow. 

Burko,  34,  a  Tribune  reporter 
who  has  won  a  number  of 
awards  in  the  past  three  years 
for  his  stories  on  pollution  and 
conservation,  w'ill  devote  full¬ 
time  to  coverage  of  environ¬ 
mental  i)roblems  facing  the  na¬ 
tion,  Kirkpatrick  said. 

Burko’s  assignment  in  the 
field  began  in  18()7  when  he  and 
William  .Jones  co-authored  the 
Tribune’s  “Save  Our  Lake” 
series  which  focused  attention 
on  the  plight  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  More  than  200  stories  on 
pollution  were  published  in  the 
Tribune  that  year.  The  series 
w'as  reprinted  in  a  48-page  book¬ 
let,  50,000  copies  of  which  were 
distributed  to  local,  state,  and 
federal  officials.  Thousands  of 
“Save  Our  Lake”  bumper  stick¬ 
ers  akso  were  distributed. 

Burko  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1961  after  receiving  a  master’s 
degrt'e  with  honors  from  North¬ 
western  University. 

• 

Systems  seminar 
at  RIT  til  is  month 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center  at  the  Roche.ster  In.sti- 
tute  of  Technology  here  will 
conduct  the  sixth  session  of  its 
“Composition  Systems  Seminar” 
February  23  to  25. 

The  sessions  feature  demon¬ 
strations  of  equipment,  discus¬ 
sions,  computer  fundamentals, 
and  the  systems  concepts.  Appli¬ 
cation  forms  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from 
William  I).  Siegfrie<l,  RIT  Gra¬ 
phic  Arts  Research  Center,  One 
Lomb  Memorial  Drive,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.  14623. 


Casey  Bukro,  Chicago  Tribune's 
environment  editor,  obtains  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Nixon  at  the 
Hanover  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Frazier  Moore  heads 
pressmeii'’s  union 

Washington 

J.  Frazier  Moore,  formerly 
vicepresident,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  president  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Anthony  J.  De- 
Andrade,  who  died  January  20. 

Moore  began  working  as  a 
I)ressman  at  the  old  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch  and  moved  to 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  in 
1937.  He  was  president  of  De¬ 
troit  local  No.  11  from  1941  to 
1952  and  became  president  of 
the  North  American  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Conference  in  1957.  He 
was  reelected  president  of  the 
local  in  1959  but  resigned  in 
1960  when  he  was  chosen  as 
vicepresident  for  the  newspaper 
section  in  the  international 
union. 

Union  laws  require  that  lo¬ 
cals  submit  nominations  for 
president  wdthin  the  next  two 
months.  The  five  men  receiving 
the  most  nominations  will  be  on 
the  ballot  for  the  election,  prob¬ 
ably  in  May.  Moore  has  not  in¬ 
dicated  whether  he  will  seek  the 
office. 
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LEE  MUELLER 


A  delightfully  unorthodox  char¬ 
acter  cut  of  the  hills  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  Lee  Mueller  possesses 
a  fine  writing  talent  which  he 
shares  with  Newspaper  Enterprise 
clients  in  his  three  columns  a 
week.  Mueller's  writing  is  ortfully 
structured.  His  opproach  to  the 
people,  places  and  things  he 
writes  about  is  os  refreshing  as 
country  air.  His  editors  coll  him 
o  professional  country  boy  but 
there's  no  hayseed  in  his  humor. 

Your  readers  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  read  Lee  Mueller 
regularly  in  your  newspaper. 

LEE  MUELLER 
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MUELLER  LEE  MUELLER 


RISING  COSTS  OF 
AUTO  INSURANCE: 

WHAT  IS  THE 
REAL CAUSE? 


In  a  recent  “OPEN  LETTER  TO  ALL 
PENNSYLVANIA  DRIVERS,"  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Insurance  Commissioner 
George  F.  Reed  observed;  “The 
automobile  insurance-buying  public 
is  today  exposed  to  a  confusing  di¬ 
lemma,  confronted  on  the  one  hand 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  continuing 
spiral  of  rising  insurance  premiums 
and  on  the  other  by  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  or  maintaining 
automobile  insurance.  All  of  this 
comes,  ironically,  at  a  time  when  the 
indispensability  of  such  coverage 
has  never  been  more  widely  appre¬ 
ciated." 

The  eight-page  document  was 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner's  approval  of  auto  insur¬ 
ance  rate  increases  affecting  a 
large  percentage  of  Pennsylvania 
motorists. 

So  clearly  stated  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  Reed’s  projection  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  his  pinpointing  of  the  causes, 
and  his  analysis  of  what  must  be 
done  to  even  hope  for  a  lasting  solu¬ 
tion,  that  substantial  excerpts  from 
this  letter  are  reproduced. 

In  setting  the  stage  for  his 
comments.  Commissioner  Reed  as¬ 
serted: 

"The  true  cause  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  interestingly  enough,  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  insurance  at  all- 
it  is  you,  it  is  me,  and  it  is  every 
other  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth 
who  has  occasion  to  drive  an  auto¬ 
mobile.” 

Obviously,  the  problem  is  not 
peculiar  to  Pennsylvania.  Rather,  it 
is  shared  by  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  increasingly  editors  and  writers 
are  turning  their  attention  to  it.  For 
information  about  auto  insurance  in 
general,  or  for  particulars  as  they 
relate  to  any  given  state  or  region, 
write  or  call  the  nearest  I.I.I.  office 
listed  opposite. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM 
GEORGE  F.  REED 
INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  automobile  insurance-buying 
public  is  today  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
fusing  dilemma,  confronted  on  the 
one  hand  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
continuing  spiral  of  rising  insurance 
premiums  and  on  the  other  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  or 
maintaining  automobile  insurance 
All  of  this  comes,  ironically,  at  a  time 
when  the  indispensability  of  such 
coverage  has  never  been  more  widely 
appreciated. 

The  true  cause  of  the  problem, 
interestingly  enough,  really  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  insurance  at  all-it  is 
you.  It  IS  me.  and  it  is  every  other  cit¬ 
izen  of  this  Commonwealth  who  has 
occasion  to  drive  an  automobile  Let 
me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

Pennsylvania  records  from  1962 
through  1968  show 

•  Automobile  accidents  up  73.1%. 

•  Automobile  accidents  involving  fa¬ 
talities  up  45  1%;  number  of  persons 
killed  up  48.3%. 

•Automobile  accidents  involving 
personal  injuries  up  59.7%:  number 
of  persons  injured  up  68  9% 


•Automobile  accidents  involving 
only  property  damage  up  80.5%; 
dollar  value  of  property  damaged 
up  143.7°o. 

These  figures  evidence  a  col¬ 
lective  driving  record  of  which  we 
can  hardly  be  very  proud  Part  of  this 
record  can  perhaps  be  rationalized 
by  noting  that  there  are  today  more 
drivers  and  more  automobiles  on  the 
road  than  there  were  in  1962.  but 
little  solace  is  available  to  us  from 
this  source 

The  fact  is  that  from  1962  to 
1968  the  number  of  drivers  increased 
by  25.3%:  the  number  of  automobiles 
was  up  only  21,8%. 

Nor  does  our  carelessness  end 
when  we  get  out  of  the  automobile. 
For  some  of  us  it  only  then  begins, 
as,  by  leaving  our  automobiles  un¬ 
locked  or  the  keys  in  the  ignition,  we 
increase  the  risk  of  auto  theft.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  es¬ 
timates  that  passenger  car  thefts  in 
Pennsylvania  numbered  23.945  in 
1966,  27.075  in  1967.  and  32,306  in 
1968,  an  increase  of  34  9%  in  just 
two  years 

The  inevitable  impact  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  carnage  of  these  propor¬ 
tions  upon  automobile  insurance 
rates  is  obvious.  But  let  us.  neverthe¬ 
less,  look  at  the  actual  statistics, 
which  show  that  the  approximate 
total  cost  to  the  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  companies  involved  of  all  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  in  Pennsylvania 
rose  from  $242,923,375  In  1962  to 
$491,632,000  In  1968-an  increase  of 
102.4%. 

During  that  same  period  of 
years,  the  cost  of  automobile  bodily 
injury  and  property  damage  liability 


insurance  coverage  in  Pennsylvania 
increased  approximately  48%.  the 
cost  of  $50  deductible  collision  cov¬ 
erage  increased  approximately  30%, 
and  the  cost  of  $100  deductible  col¬ 
lision  coverage  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  44%,  while  the  cost  of  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  decreased  ap¬ 
proximately  6%. 

No  one  enjoys  paying  higher 
automobile  insurance  premiums.  As 
they  move  up.  more  and  more  of  us 
complain  and  demand  that  someone 
do  something.  But  our  own  auto¬ 
mobile  experience  conclusively 
shows  that  we  are  the  very  "some- 
ones'  who  must  do  that  "some¬ 
thing.  Not  only  must  we  endeavor  to 
drive  safely  at  all  times  but  even  more 
importantly,  we  must  determine  what 
we  want  done  about  the  drunken 
driver,  the  speeder,  the  chronic  traffic 
law  violator,  in  other  words,  who 
should  be  licensed  to  drive.  We  must 
decide  what  sort  of  automobiles 
should  be  permitted  on  our  highways. 
Detroit  will  stop  building  the  super- 
powered  missiles  that  masquerade 
as  automobiles  if  we.  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic.  will  only  serve  notice  that  we  insist 
instead  upon  safety  and  sanity.  De¬ 
troit  will  build  astronger,  lessdamage 
prone  automobile  if  we  only  evidence 
our  preference  for  tempering  style 
with  practicality.  We  must  decide  how 
we  want  our  highways  constructed  in 
order  that  safety  is  not  overlooked, 
how  wewantourtraffic  lawsenforced 
to  take  off  the  road  those  unworthy 
of  a  license,  what  we  must  do  in  the 
way  of  mass  transportation  to  reduce 
our  dependence  upon  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  and  other  similar  concerns. 

Not  until  we  decide  that  we  will 


tolerate  the  status  quo  no  longer  and 
act  accordingly  will  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  automobile  insurance  crisis 
be  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  automobile  in¬ 
surance  premium  rates  must  reflect 
our  inability  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  causes  of  that  crisis.  Es¬ 
pecially  IS  this  true  while  our  econ¬ 
omy  is  so  challenged  and  ravaged  by 
inflation.  Each  element  involved  in 
tending  to  the  consequences  of  an 
automobile  accident  shows  the  im¬ 
pact  of  that  scourge.  For  example, 
hospital  per  diem  costs  in  western 
Pennsylvania  have  increased  from 
$29.72  to  $50.75.  approximately  71%, 
during  the  period  from  1962  to  1968, 
while  comparable  figures  for  the 
Philadelphia  area  show  an  in¬ 
crease  from  $26.52  to  $49.94.  ap¬ 
proximately  88%.  According  to 
statistics  furnished  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  hourly  garage 
labor  rates  in  Pennsylvania  have  in¬ 
creased  in  just  the  period  of  1966  to 
1969  by  29.5%.  but  in  Pittsburgh  the 
increase  reached  33  1/3%.  and  in 
Philadelphia  50%. 

Perhaps  because  the  true 
causes  of  the  crisis  are  so  obvious, 
they  are  too  easily  overlooked,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  would  all  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  solution  to  rising 
automobile  insurance  rates  is  solely 
the  fault  of  the  automobile  insurance 
companies  and  the  solution  is  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  control  of  this  De¬ 
partment,  Neither  statement  is  true, 
and  the  sooner  we  all  realize  that, 
the  sooner  we  can  turn  our  attention 
to  the  true  causes,  which  he  so  ir¬ 
revocably  within  the  control  of  each 
one  of  us. 


A 


FOR  A  HANDY  REFERENCE  FILE  OF  BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  AUTO  INSURANCE,  JUST  FILL  IN 
THIS  FORM  AND  MAIL  IT  TO: 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 
110  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10038 


ORGANIZATION. 
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INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

110  William  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10038 

1577  Northeast  Freeway  N  E  Atlanta  Georgia  30329  50  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Massachusetts  02108  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago  Illinois  60604 

2621  Carew  Tower  Cincinnati  Ohio  45202  2105  Tower  Petroleum  Building.  Dallas  Texas  75201  910  Fifteenth  Street.  Insurance  Exchange  Building  Denver,  Colorado  80202 

1101  Bnckell  Avenue  Suite  509  Miami,  Florida  33131  1055  St  Charles  Avenue.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  70130  315  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  94104 

1218  Third  Avenue  Seattle  Washington  98101  National  Press  Building,  Fourteenth  and  F  Streets,  N  W  Washington  D  C  20004 


YouVe  on  TV 
every  time 
you  coll  Delta 
for  a  seat. 

Not  broadcast,  of  course. 
But  our  own  coost-to-coost 
closed  circuit  network. 

It's  Deltomatic"— on  instant 
communications  device  that's 
tied  in  to  a  giant  IBAA  computer 
system.  Our  agent  records  your 
name,  phone  number  and  de¬ 
tails  of  your  trip.  Then  the  com¬ 
puter  "remembers"  it  all  for  in¬ 
stant  reference.  And  flashes  it 
to  a  TV  screen  on  command. 

Deltamatic*  never  forgets 
a  name  (even  though  it  can't 
remember  a  face).  Another  in¬ 
novation  that  helps  us  be  ready 
when  you  are.  Call  Delta  direct 
or  see  your  Travel  Agent. 
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Delta  is 
ready  when 
you  are! 


Robert  L.  Mann 


Colorado  daily  names 
Roberl  Mann  as  ME 


Longmont,  Colo. 

Robert  L.  Mann  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Lonffmont  Daily  Times-Call. 

Mann  joined  the  newspaper 
I  in  .July  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Journalism 
where  he  had  been  working  on 
a  master’s  degree  on  a  graduate 
assistantship.  He  al.so  holds  a 
B.S.  in  journalism  from  Sam 
Houston  State  College  (19(56). 

Mann  is  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Tele yram  and  has 
also  worked  for  the  Cameron 
(Texas)  Herald  and  Temple 
Daily  Teleyram. 

• 

Australian  bureau 
director  goes  boine 

Ian  Hamilton,  director  of  the 
.Australian  News  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  in  New  York  since 
May,  1964,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Bureau  with 
headquarters  in  Canberra.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Kevin  Murphy. 
L.  E.  Barsdell,  director  of  the 
London  office,  will  take  over  as 
New  York  Bureau  Chief. 


news 

L.A.  Times  promotes 
i  prodnetion  chiefs 

lyos  Angeles 

James  Grider,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Los  Anyeles 
Times,  has  moved  up  to  general 
manager  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Press  to  top  a  series  of  promo¬ 
tions  affecting  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

James  Lloyd,  former  produc¬ 
tion  assistant,  became  Times’ 
day  pro<luction  manager  and 
Lee  Combs,  assistant  plant  man¬ 
ager  at  the  newspaper’s  Orange 
County  facility,  is  now  assistant 
superintendent  of  composing  at 
the  main  Times’  building. 
Charles  Karch,  production  as¬ 
sistant  at  Orange,  succeeded 
Combs  there. 

*  *  . 

Leonard  Sloane,  business- 
financial  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times- — elected  president 
of  New  York  Financial  Writers’ 
As.sociation. 

4:  ♦ 

C.  R.  House  Jr,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Journali.sm  de¬ 
partment  at  FYiirmount  State 
College  in  West  Virginia — 
named  editorial  director  at 
Touchstone  Publi.shing  Co.  (ref¬ 
erence  books)  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

.  *  « 

CuARiJis  Giardano,  former 
publisher  of  the  Prince  Rupert 
(B.C.)  News,  is  now  editor  of 
the  Tsnwwassen  (B.C.)  News, 
recently  established  by  Duke  de 
Coursey. 

4;  4: 

Richard  E.  Doyle,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  a  furniture  store 
since  1963 — returned  to  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  G.  Folk — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Auburn 
(Ind.)  Evening  Star  to  local 
government  reporter  for  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Rei'iew. 

.  «  * 

Larry  Pearson — from  copy 
editor  to  an  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune.  Before  joining  the 
Tribune  in  1967  he  worked  for 
UPI  and  the  Rome  Daily  .Ameri¬ 
can. 

*  ♦  * 

Allen  Chellas,  a  former  AP 
staffer  and  managing  editor  of 
Parade  magazine — named  a 
vicepresident  of  Newsweek  Inc. 
where  he  has  been  director  of 
public  affairs  since  196, I. 

4:  9^  4c 

Veta  McMahan,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News,  received  a  20-year-serv- 
ice  pin  from  the  newspaper. 
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E.  Farrell  A.  Locicwood 


Locknood  is  editor 
of  Newboiise  paper 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

A  change  in  editorial  person¬ 
nel  was  announced  this  week  by 
James  S.  Wear,  publisher  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper  here. 

Eugene  Farrell,  editor  since 
19.')1,  is  now  executive  editor. 

.August  G.  Lockwood,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  becomes  editor. 

Farrell  has  been  the  principal 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper 
since  June  1938,  a  few  months 
less  than  10  years  after  his  first 
job  as  a  cub  reporter.  He  has 
been  with  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  since  1932. 

Lockwood  joined  the  New¬ 
house  newspapers  in  1937  and 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Long 
Island  Pre.ss  when  Farrell  was 
city  editor  there.  He  was  news 
editor  of  the  Press  when  he  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  17  months  ago. 
He  was  a  Navy  combat  corres¬ 
pondent  during  World  War  II, 
and  is  the  author  of  six  pub¬ 
lished  novels. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Farrell, 
who  is  6-5,  will  concentrate  on 
coverage  of  political  affairs, 
guide  the  editorial  policy  and 
represent  the  newspaper  in  edi¬ 
torial  labor  negotiations. 

Lockwood  will  direct  the  news 
department. 

*  ♦  * 

Jim  Morgan  —  from  night 
telegraph  editor  to  night  editor 
of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle,  Succeeding 
Johnny  Jones,  now  with  the 
Nashville  Danner.  Hb:nry 
Wright — from  reporter  to  night 
telegraph  editor. 

*  *  * 

Durwood  Scott,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  Neivs — now  covering 
County  Administrative  Center 
in  Los  Angeles.  Ali  Sar  replaces 
him  on  city  desk.  .  .  .  Gary 
Mortenson  transferred  from 
sports  department  to  copy  desk 
and  makeup.  .  .  .  Joan  Libman, 
reporter,  resigned  to  join  news 
writing  staff  of  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Oakland. 
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Sievers  is  assigned 
to  new  eapital  bureau 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  fJvansville  Press  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  full-time  bureau  in 
Indianapolis,  the  state  capital. 
It  is  the  only  operation  of  its 
kind  maintained  by  an  Indiana 
newspaper  except  for  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  Indianapolis. 

Fred  N.  Sievers,  a  reporter 
for  the  Press  for  19  years,  was 
named  chief  of  the  bureau  by 
Michael  Grehl,  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

The  bureau  is  located  in  an 
office  in  the  Architects  and 
Builders  Building,  333  N.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Street.  It  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  third  full-time  bureau. 
Others  are  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  western  Ken¬ 
tucky  edition. 


James  Wynn  moves 
to  Bradenton  Herald 

Bradenton,  Fla. 

James  H.  Wynn  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Bradenton  Herald.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  W.  E. 
Page,  president  and  publisher. 

Wynn  came  here  from  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  where 
he  served  as  associate  editor 
since  1968.  He  is  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily 
Journal. 

Wynn  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1956  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Wagcross  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Herald. 

He  served  in  the  Army  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  during  the  Kor¬ 
ean  conflict.  He  participated  in 
the  thermonuclear  tests  in  the 
Marshall  Island  in  1955. 


Robert  J.  Donovan 


Produced  in  Color  by 
BusinessFilm  International 


L.A.  1  lines  names 
associate  editor 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  since  1963,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  and 
will  move  here  later  this  year. 

Donovan  will  work  with  Nick 
B.  Williams,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor;  Frank  Haven, 
managing  editor;  James  Bas¬ 
sett,  director  of  the  editorial 
pages,  and  James  Bellows,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  de¬ 
scribed  the  appointment  as  a 
further  expansion  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  program  for  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  excellence. 

Donovan  joined  the  Times 
after  heading  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  bureau  in 
Washington  for  six  years.  His 
career  began  at  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-E.rpress  in  1933. 


Originally  Produced 
For  Classroom  Use 


Mrs.  Lucy  Werner — appoint¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  Time 
magazine.  Her  husband,  John 
Werner,  is  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  New  Yark 
Times. 


Charles  E.  Hayes,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Paddock  newspapers  at 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — elected 
a  vicepresident  of  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications.  William  F.  Sciioepke 
Jr,  vicepresident  for  production. 


Designed  for  use  in  junior  and  high 
school  classrooms,  NEWSPAPER 
teaches  young  people  not  only 
how  to  read  a  newspaper — but 
why!  The  film’s  basic  premise  is 
that  a  democratic  society  relies  on 
a  well-informed  public.  How  the 
V'jrious  elements  of  a  newspaper 
senre  this  need  is  the  content  of 
this  film. 

Interest  in  the  film  as  promotion 
material  for  individual  newspapers 
has  caused  the  producers  to  make 
NEWSPAPER  available  directly  to 
the  industry. 


Natt  S.  Getlin,  appointed 
vicepresident-sales  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  Inc.,  continues 
as  business  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 


J.  M.  (Jack)  Muir — from 
publisher  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
(Sask. )  Times-Herald  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Thunder 
Bay  News-Chronicle,  succeeding 
C.  B.  Binder,  who  is  retiring. 
J.  R.  (Ray)  Guay,  c'ditor  of  the 
Times-Herald — now  publisher. 


David  Spurgeon,  science 
writer  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail — an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Guelph. 


An  Ideal  Vehicle  For 
Newspaper  Promotion 

Promote  your  own  newspaper  to 
young  people  in  your  area  by  making 
the  film  available  through  you  to 
schools,  clubs  and  youth  groups.  To 
date,  23  newspapers  have  bought 
prints  for  this  purpose.  Price  $160. 


Joel  Stark — named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  Newspapers,  Plymouth, 
Mich.  Robert  Delaney,  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Can  Be  Personalized 
For  Your  Newspaper 

For  a  small  additional  charge, 
NEWSPAPER  can  be  personalized 
with  a  credit  panel  for  your 
newspaper. 

Mail  Coupon  to  Receive  Print 
On  Approval,  or  Call  (212)  758-2520 


^  AND  COMPANY 


^  Thomas  Brown  III — from  na- 
tional  advertising  staff  of  New- 
house  Newspapers  to  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  in 
the  Newhouse  group.  He  has 
foi*  the  Hartford  Times, 
W orcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
and  Jersey  Journal. 

ROBERT  A.  KAHLOR,  former  pro-  *  *  * 

ducfion  manager,  has  been  ap-  WILLIAM  T.  GUTHRIE,  sports 
pointed  genera  manager  of  the 

Morristown  (N.J.)  Morris  County  s  ^  .  i 

Daily  Record.  Prior  to  1967  he  was  (Conn.)  Joumuil-Courier—  elec- 
jssistant  mechanical  superintendent  ted  president  of  the  Professional 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal.  Football  Writers  of  America. 
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BUSINESSFILM  INTERNATIONAL 

150  East  52nd  St.. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Gentlemen.  Kindly  send  me  free  on 
approval  a  print  of  your  color  film, 
NEWSPAPER. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


19191  782-3131 
RAtEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17304 


Company 
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NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


State 


Is  Frances  Wehh 
oldest  SDX  gal? 

By  Phil  McAuley 

Casper,  Wyo. 

“How  do  you  like  newspaper 
work?” 

“Fine,  I’m  sure  having  fun,” 
replied  Frances  Seely  Webb 
back  in  1917  when  she  first 
worked  a  summer  as  society  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Casper  Independent, 
a  daily  newspaper.  Today,  52 
years  later,  Frances  is  working 
for  the  Tribune.  And  she  claims 
she  is  still  having  fun. 

M  rs.  Webb,  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  Wyoming  women, 
earned  a  singular  honor  in  her 
long  career.  She  was  initiated 
into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journal¬ 
ism  society.  Mrs.  Webb  may  well 
be  the  oldest  woman  member 
now.  She’ll  be  77  on  June  25. 

Frances,  in  addition  to  her 
heavy  working  load  as  women’s 
editor,  spends  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  collecting  and 
w’riting  about  Casper’s  past. 
She  is,  in  fact,  the  ex-officio 
historian  of  the  newspaper. 

Her  father,  Lewis  Cass  Seely, 
was  a  gunsmith  on  Center  Street 
and  one  of  Frances’  first  visits 
away  from  home,  she  recalls, 
was  for  dinner  at  the  CY  Ranch 
west  of  Casper.  She  attended  at 
the  invitation  of  Give-a-Damn 
Jones,  ranch  foreman,  and  his 
wife,  the  cook.  Another  memo¬ 
rable  trip,  she  tells  about,  w'as 
when  she  and  her  parents  rode  a 
railroad  handcar  to  Glenrock  to 
dine  with  friends. 

After  attending  Park  School 
in  Casper,  Frances  completed 
high  school  in  Glean,  N.Y.  and 
attended  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brookljm  for  a  year  studying 
dress  design. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  Edness 
Kimball,  then  society  editor  of 
the  Casper  Independent,  asked 
her  friend  Frances  to  fill  in  on 
the  society  desk  while  she  went 
on  a  vacation.  Frances  took  up 
the  offer  and  thrived  on  it. 

In  1918  she  left  to  marrv 


Bill  Hosolcawa.  Denver  Post  associate  editor,  congratulates  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star  Tribune  women’s  editor,  Frances  Seely  Webb,  after  her 
initiation  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Looking  on  is  Zeke  Scher,  Empire 
magazine  writer. 


Ambrose  Eugene  Biglin,  assist¬ 
ant  cashier  of  the  Casper  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  The  couple  had  a 
son.  Gene,  now  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  Washington, 
and  a  daughter,  Ann  Biglin 
Metro,  of  Tucson. 

After  divorcing  “Big”  and  a 
later  marriage  to  Rayburn  S. 
Webb,  an  architect,  Frances  was 
back  on  the  Tribune  with  a  few 
years  out  to  work  as  a  social 
worker.  She  returned  to  the 
Tribune  in  1939. 

In  1956,  Frances  retired  for 
good,  she  thought,  and  took  a 
trip  to  Europe.  She  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  write  for  the  Tribune 
the  following  summer,  however, 
and  the  job  turned  out  to  be 
“permanent”  again,  as  she  puts 
it.  Her  plans  for  the  future? 

“To  continue  to  get  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  out  for  the  Casper 
Tribune.” 


!NBC  trade  editor 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Larry  Miller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  trade  news  editor  for 
NBC  West  Coast,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hank  Rieger,  di¬ 
rector,  press  and  publicity,  NBC 
West  Coast.  Miller’s  NBC  ca¬ 
reer  started  as  a  page  in  1963. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

WillUm  Ginsbarg — Coniulting  Enginaar  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  PE 
Harman  S.  Brandai  PE 


Over  forty  years 
of  service 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphics  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 
a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


Heads  GA  division 

Richard  K.  Bird  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  corporate  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Tingue  Brown  &  Co.  and 
general  manager  of  the  firm’s 
Graphic  Arts  division. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  J.  Bonnell,  1964  sum¬ 
mer  intern  reporter — now  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  (N.J.)  Morris  County's 
Daily  Record  and  Parsippany’s 
Daily  Record.  Tim  Manning, 
director  of  photography;  Victor 
Berardelli,  acting  manager  of 
West  Morris  office;  Chris¬ 
topher  C.  Reynolds,  night  edi¬ 
tor;  John  Boland,  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  *  + 

Robert  E.  Boczkiewicz,  desk 
assistant-special  writer,  Metro- 
East  Journal,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill. — to  editorial  writer-state 
government  correspondent, 
Lindsay  -  Schaub  Newspapers, 
Decatur,  Ill. 


Stereo  and  press 
shops  are  eoinbined 

William  Jaeger  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  press-stereo 
superintendent  of  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.  The  formerly 
separate  stereo  and  press  de¬ 
partments  are  now  combined 
under  Jaeger’s  supervision. 

Jaeger  will  be  assisted  in  the 
pressroom  by  Courtney  Spring- 
meyer  and  Charles  Francis,  and 
in  the  stereo  department  by 
John  Anderson  and  Louis  Ar- 
genio. 

Jaeger  joined  the  Record  as  a 
pressman  in  July,  1967.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  an  apprentice 
at  the  .Veie  York  World-Tele- 
yram  and  Sun  in  1946  and  be¬ 
came  pressroom  superintendent. 

Howard  Borloz  joined  the 
Record  this  week  as  chief  press 
machinist.  He  was  chief  ma¬ 
chinist  at  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger. 

o 

Jacobi  named  editor 
of  Spriiijjer  paper 

Claus  Jacobi  has  been  named 
editor  of  Welt  am  Sonntag,  it 
was  announced  by  Axel 
Springer  Verlag,  GmbH.  With 
a  circulation  of  approximately 
500,000,  Welt  am  Sonntag, 

,  founded  in  1948  as  the  fir.st  na- 
;  tional  Sunday  newspaper  in 
;  West  Germany,  will  recruit  a 

-  larger  editorial  staff. 

Jacobi  was  born  in  Hamburg 

-  in  1927.  His  career  has  taken 
him  through  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Hamburger  Allge- 

c  nieine.  Die  Welt  and  Die  Zeit 

-  to  Der  Spiegel,  where  he  was  on 
,  the  editorial  staff  from  1952  to 
e  1968 — first  as  correspondent  in 
,  Bonn,  1956  in  Washington,  and 
I,  since  1962  as  joint  editor  with 

Johannes  J.  Engel. 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 

212  MU  7-««f3  A  MU  7.«3S6 


SITTING  EASY  is  James  Grider,  left,  newly-appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  Mirror  Press,  as  he  chats  with  James  Lloyd,  now 
day  production  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Both  began  their 
Times'  careers  as  dispatch  messengers. 
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Our  PR  men  don’t  actually  work  for  an  answering  service,  but  they  will  work  for  you.  Fast, 
efficiently,  reliably.  Any  time  you  need  information  about  Humble  or  the  petroleum  industry, 
just  call  us  up.  You’ll  get  the  facts.  Honestly. 


1.  ANCHORAGE  —  Hank  Rosenthal 
907/272-7578 

2.  BENICIA  —  Conrad  Lemon 
707/745-3450 

3.  LOS  ANGELES  —  D.  I.  Bolding 
213/879-2700 

4.  DENVER  — Jack  Howard 
303/534-1251 

5.  HOUSTON  — 

A.  Bill  Neely,  713/221-4976 

B.  Jack  Francis,  713/221-4643 

C.  Don  Biggs,  713/221-5033 

D.  Arch  Smith,  713/221-4376 

E.  Les  Rogers,  71 3/  221  -401 3 


6.  BAYTOWN— Tom  Campbell 
713/427-5711 

7.  NEW  ORLEANS  —  Clay  Hooper 
504/527-3636 

8.  BATON  ROUGE  —  Doug  Mayfield 
504/359-7711 

9.  CHICAGO  —  Bill  Brooks 
312/654-2600 

10.  BALTIMORE  —  Bill  Farlie 
301/825-5400 


11.  CHARLOTTE  — John  Reidy 
704/523-2211 

12.  BAYWAY  —  Tom  Gallagher 
201/474-0100 

13.  BAYONNE  — Pat  J.  O’Connor 
201/474-0100 

14.  NEW  YORK  —  Bleu  Beathard 
212/974-3620 

1 5.  PELHAM  —  Jim  Avery 
914/738-4700 


©Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  ^  the  extras. 


\VN\  V  \  \\ 


Goss 

Metro-Offset 


A  reliable  performer, 
the  leader  in  double 
width  offset  presses 


GOSS 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 

5601  West  31  st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


New  projects 
are  reported 
in  N.J.  parley 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  second  annual  produc¬ 
tion  conference  sponsored  by 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  drew  an  attendance  of  2511 
newsjjapermen  and  suppliers, 
many  of  whom  remained  for 
the  Web  Offset  Seminar  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Classes  in  all  phases  of  offset 
printing:  were  conducted  by  ex¬ 
perts  from  various  companies 
that  serve  the  field.  The  roam¬ 
ing  “faculty”  members  donate 
their  time  and  know-how  to 
make  offset  more  understand¬ 
able  to  people  in  the  newspaper 
busines. 

.Seminar  family 

The  seminar  leaders  here  in¬ 
clude  : 

Thomas  E.  Wilder,  chairman, 
Flint  Ink  Corp.,  Atlanta; 

J.  Frank  Baker,  The  (ioss 
Co.,  Chicago; 

William  J.  Streeter,  Nick 
Minotti,  Walter  ;McLoughlin, 
Robert  Hewitt,  and  Chuck  Fin¬ 
nic,  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.; 

Karl  Fox,  Rapid  Roller  Co., 
Chicago; 

John  Kuntz  and  C.  L.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  Durolith  Corp.,  Easton, 
Md. 

The  meeting  got  underway 
Thursday  (Februarj’  5)  when 
the  Mayor  of  this  popular  re¬ 
sort  J) resented  Jackson  Allegar, 
production  manager  of  the 
Huiitcrdoh  Comity  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  with  a  key  to  the  city. 

James  Kerney  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Trenton  Timen,  in  the 
keynote  address,  advised  the 
production  executives  to  l>e- 
come  more  familiar  with  the 
latest  equipment,  including  com¬ 
puters.  Kearney  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  simple  methods 
used  when  he  began  his  career 
years  ago  and  the  sophisticated 
equipment  in  use  today  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing. 

Kearney  said  they  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  choose  or 
recommend  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  suited  to  their  needs  when 
they  understood  how  the  new 
equipment  worked. 

A  series  of  workshop  sessions 
followed.  Louis  Franconeri,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  .\NPA 
Research  Institute,  moderated 
one  on  innovations.  P'eatured  on 
the  panel  were ; 

Richard  Powers,  assistant 
production  manager,  Philndet- 
pliia  fhiUetin,  who  talked  about 


the  Wood  Poly-autoplate  tests 
conducted  at  the  Bulletin; 

Roy  Riggle,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Brintol  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times,  reported  on  the 
W.  R.  Grace  Co.  Letter- 
flex  plastic  plate  which  his 
paper  uses  legularly ; 

Richard  .\hlstrom,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  (N.Y.)  Newspapers 
as  production  director  from  the 
\ew  York  Sews,  reviewed  the 
News’  experiment  with  Sta-Hi’s 
Hy-Lox  plastic  plate;  Robert 
Moyer,  production  manager, 
Trenton  Times,  discussed  a  new 
computer  editing-clean  tape  sys¬ 
tem  for  making  editorial  correc¬ 
tions. 

Franconeri  presented  a  slide 
show  prepared  by  the  iro/rc.sfpr 
(Mass.)  Teleyram  and  (iazette 
that  demonstrates  a  new  vacu¬ 
um  method  for  holding  plates 
on  a  cylinder  without  the  usual 
locking  devices.  The  method,  in¬ 
vented  by  William  G.  Weinrich, 
production  manager  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  newspapers,  has  been 
found  to  be  especially  suitable 
for  handling  the  lightweight, 
thin,  pliable  plastic  plates,  and 
results  in  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  color  printing  becau.se 
the  plates  can  be  easily  moved 
around  to  correct  registration. 

■Suppliers’  s«‘ssion 

There  were  no  exhibits  at  the 
meeting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  couple  of  small  poi’table 
pieces.  However,  a  special  sup¬ 
plier  session  was  held  in  the 
evening.  Representatives  of  24 
firms  presented  data  on  items  of 
machinery  for  sale.  Each  man 
was  allowed  five  minutes  to 
describe  his  product  or  servdee. 

On  Friday,  a  workshop  ses¬ 
sion,  presided  over  by  Herbert 
E.  Cox,  production  manager  of 
the  Hackensack  Record,  was 
held.  Pitts  E.  Rosenberger,  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  of 
the  Burlinyton  County  Times, 
conducted  a  presentation  on 
classified  computer  program¬ 
ming.  Frank  Quine,  associate  di¬ 
rector,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  discussed  trends  in  news¬ 
paper  typography  and  layout, 
and  Lloyd  Foss,  research  man¬ 
ager,  ANPA/Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  showed  the  Cliicayo  Trib¬ 
une's  color  film  on  how  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  is  produced. 

Most  of  the  Friday  afternoon 
session,  moderated  by  Joel 
Leuchter,  general  manager  of 
the  Vineland  Times-Journal,  re¬ 
viewed  new  installations  of 
printing  equipment  in  New 
Jersey.  Those  making  presen¬ 
tations  weie:  Edward  Kennedy, 
production  manager.  Sew 
Brunswick  Home  Sews;  Rich¬ 
ard  VV’yekoff,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bhiinfield  Conrier-Sews ; 


Harold  Berg,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Atlantic  City  Press;  and 
A1  Della  Rocco,  composing  room 
superintendent,  The  Sews-Trih- 
une  of  Woodbridge. 

Following  that  session,  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
were  divided  up  into  two  groups. 
In  the  weekly  workshop,  K.  W. 
Beattie,  printing  consultant. 
Graphic  .Aits  Industry,  discus¬ 
sed  camera  techniipies;  Edward 
P.  Burke,  general  manager, 
Princeton  Packet  Newspapers, 
gave  his  views  on  “Strike  On- 
What’s  Its  Future?”;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Pollock,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Pat¬ 
ent  Trader,  described  a  hot  type 
operation  plus  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

<‘b  brcuk><  and  iiiuiMurc 

In  the  daily  division,  super¬ 
visory  training  was  termed  a 
“real  must”  by  .M.  T.  .Allen  Jr., 
assistant  national  production 
manager  at  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s 
new  South  Brunswick,  N.J. 
plant.  A  keyboard  training  pro¬ 
gram,  handled  by  a  firm  special¬ 
izing  in  this  kind  of  training, 
resulted  in  a  significant  lower¬ 
ing  of  errors.  Roliert  .A.  Kahlor, 
production  manager,  Morris 
County’s  Daily  Record,  informed 
the  group. 

R.  .A.  Alillen,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Sew  York 
Sews,  gave  newsprint  suppliers 
something  to  think  aliout  when 
he  disclosed  lindings  of  an  11- 
year  test  program  that  shows 
the  number  of  web  breaks  per 
100  rolls  drops  from  7.6  at  &% 
moisture  to  2.2  at  7.4 mois¬ 
ture.  He  said  the  News’  labora¬ 
tory  constantly  conducts  checks 
of  moisture  content,  tear 
strength  and  basis  weight  of 
all  paper  received. 

The  printing  education  (iro- 
grams  in  public  schools  —  a 
prime  source  for  manpower  — 
has  little  publisher  support,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Samuel  M.  Burt, 
who  is  in  charge  of  program 
development  for  the  W.  E.  Up¬ 
john  Institute  for  Employment 
Research. 

“If  the  printing  industry  is 
going  to  find  and  attract  people 
who  are  needed,”  he  said,  “it 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  public 
schools.” 

Burt  said  there  are  more  than 
3,000  teachers  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  graphic  arts  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systi  m.  “These  teach¬ 
ers  have  their  own  professional 
organization  which  makes  it 
eas,v  to  establish  dii’ect  pipeline 
to  schools,”  Burt  said. 

.At  the  local  level,  he  suggest¬ 
ed  that  production  executives  be¬ 
come  more  involved  by  sponsor¬ 
ing  photographic  clubs,  and  by 
a.ssisting  students  in  preparing 
their  .school  newspapers  and 
year  books. 


“Personal  involvement  oppor¬ 
tunities  make  it  possible  to  meet 
potential  employees  and  tell 
them  about  career  opportunities 
in  newspaper  work,”  Burt  ex¬ 
plained. 

• 

At  Fort  Wayne  they 
keep  the  plant  inodern 

Fort  Waynk 

“A  whole  lot  of  new  goodies” 
is  the  way  Larry  R.  Barr,  ster- 
totype  superintendent,  described 
recent  equipment  installations 
in  the  production  department  at 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  in  In¬ 
diana. 

“We  run  a  modern  plant,” 
said  Barr  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  “although  we  don’t  rush 
into  things.  We  have  added 
three  Monarchs  to  our  compos¬ 
ing  room,  giving  us  a  total  of 
five.  We  are  also  adding  a  com¬ 
puter  and  will  probably  ease 
into  a  cold  type  operation  of 
.some  sort. 

“In  our  engraving  department 
we  have  added  a  camera.  Our 
pressroom  has  recently  installed 
a  Dyna-pure  system.  As  for  our 
stereo  department,  we  have  two 
new  Sta-Hi  M.F.  300  mat  form¬ 
ers,  giving  us  a  total  of  five.  We 
have  just  installed  a  tension- 
plate  milling  machine  on  one  of 
our  Ponies,  giving  us  an  in-line 
operation.  We  have  a  new  Nolan 
water-cooled  flat-box  and  a 
Wood  autolift  to  load  our  pot.” 

• 

V ir^inia  semi-weekly 
jjoes  to  offset  at  65 

Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

The  fio-year  old  Franklin 
Sews-Post  at  Rocky  Mount,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  on  edition  with  a  4-unit 
Goss  Community  web  offset 
pre.ss, 

Kermit  W.  Salyer,  publisher 
of  the  twice-weekly  News- Post, 
reported  the  press,  equipped 
with  a  Goss  Suburban  folder, 
is  able  to  print  a  16-page  news¬ 
paper  at  speeds  up  to  16,500 
papers  per  hour.  To  house  the 
new  press  the  News-Post  built  a 
2,600  square  foot  addition  to 
their  present  plant. 

“We  will  continue  with  hot 
composition  for  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter  with  the  Linotype 
and  Ludlow  machines,”  Salyer 
said,  “and  advertising  will  be 
composed  with  cold  type  on  the 
IBM  Selectric  Composer  for  type 
sizes  up  to  12  point.  The  Head¬ 
liner  will  be  utilized  for  type 
sizes  bigger  than  12  point.” 

Camera  and  platemaking 
equipment  were  installed  before 
the  press  arrived  to  allow  em¬ 
ployees  to  become  proficient  in 
those  areas  to  further  facilitate 
the  transition  to  offset. 
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We  want  to  help  your  classifieds  get 
off  the  ground. 


Take  that  chair  there.  It  should  be  showing  up  ‘For 
sale’  in  your  classifieds. 

And  maybe  grandma  called  once  to  put  it  there. 
And  had  to  wait  and  wait. ..and  still  no  one  answered. 

So  she  hung  up. 

To  cut  that  wait,  we  developed  ACd) — Automatic 
C'all  Distributor. 

When  grandma — or  anyone — calls  to  place  an  ad, 
her  call  will  automatically  be  routed  to  the  first  free  ad- 


taker.  That’ll  keep  customers  trom  sitting  around,  waiting. 
And  keep  your  ad-takers  from  sitting  around,  not  taking 
ads.  Even  when  the  calls  are  pouring  in. 

To  find  out  more  about  ACD,  call  your  press  com¬ 
munications  specialist  at  the  Bell  System.  (For  his  name, 
call  Joe  Lullo  (collect)  at  212-393-3295).  And  while  you 
have  your  specialist  on  the  line,  ask  him  about  some  of  his 
other  ideas  for  getting  your  classifieds  off  the  ground. 


Instead  of  grandma. 


©AT&T 


With  over  forty  systems  installed  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  orders,  the  Linotron  505  is  out¬ 
pacing  its  rivals  among  cathode-ray  tube 
photocomposing  machines.  We  believe  this 
trend  will  continue  as  more  and  more  news¬ 
papers,  in-plant  operations  and  commercial 
typesetters  compare  the  505’s  price  and 
features  with  competing  equipment. 

Linotron  505  is  unsurpassed  by  any  CRT 
system  in  versatility  and  typographic  quality. 
Speed  of  composition  actually  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  most  users,  and  with  every 
505  system,  traditional  Mergenthaler  service 
is  “part  of  the  package.” 

Ask  your  Mergenthaler  sales  engineer  to 
arrange  a  showing  of  the  new  16mm  color 
and  sound  movie  on  the  Linotron  505,  or 
write  Graphic  Systems  Sales,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  a  Division  of  ELTRA 
Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview, 
New  York  11 803.  |  _ _  .  I 

!  Mergenthaler 


I  the 

- j  total 

graphic  arts 

company 
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Shrink-wrap  system 
passes  Akron  tests 


wire. 

The  Beacon-Journal,  DeHimer 
said,  is  running  its  Newsguard 
at  28  bundles-per-minute.  This 
speed,  he  said,  is 
the  speed  of  the  tying  machine 
which  does  the  strapping.  The 
tying  machine  is  not  part  of  the 
Newsguard  system. 

His  plans  call  for  putting  two 
tying  machines  and  two  news¬ 
paper  conveyor  lines  feeding  into 
.  -  -  is  the  one  Newsguard  to  take  full 

by  lele-Sonic  Packaging  Corp.,  that  they  provide  a  convenient  advantage  of  the  system’s  po- 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  a  di-  handhold  on  the  bundle.  tential  speed, 

vision  of  Wilcox  &  Gibbs,  Inc.  From  the  shrink  tunnel,  the  There  have  been 
The  system’s  cost:  $39,500.  bundles  are  cooled  and  conveyed  jn  the  number  of  pe 
Introduction  of  Newsguard,  to  a  distribution  point.  cause  of  the  use  of 

as  it  is  called  by  Tele-Sonic,  is  DeHimer  said  the  Beacon-  guard  at  the  Beacon- 
the  company’s  first  entry  in  the  Journal  originally  had  problems  said.  Controls  for  the 
newspaper  equipment  field.  The  with  the  polyethylene  wrapped  adaptable  and  Tele-f 
company’s  product  line  includes  bundles  shifting  and  falling  that  on  future  insta 
bag  opening  and  filling  machin-  while  stacked  on  delivery  trucks,  controls  can  be  po 
ery,  heat  sealers,  shrink  tunnels.  This  problem  was  solved,  he  conjunction  with  the 
“L”  sealers,  overwrap  machin-  said,  by  Visqueen  which  devel-  other  phases  of  th( 
ery,  and  blister  packaging.  oped  a  polyethylene  film  with  such  as  strapping. 

Field  testing  for  the  News-  sufficient  adhesion  characteris-  The  system  in  A 
guard  took  place  at  the  Akrmi  tics  to  permit  transportation  feet  long  but  this  wi 
(O.)  Beacon- Journal  where  stability.  ened  in  other  instalh 

Tele-Sonic  installed  a  prototype  DeHimer  verified  that  damage  Sonic’s  sales  manag 
model  late  last  summer.  due  to  weather  and  handling  Strateman,  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  News-  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  use  He  noted  also  th 
guard  system  is  to  protect  news-  of  Newsguard.  was  originally  felt  t 

paper  bundles  from  bad  weather  He  pointed  out  that  a  cost  ethylene  wrap  of  a 
and  rough  handling.  It  wraps  comparison  between  the  paper’s  the  range  of  from  to  3  mils 
the  bundles  in  a  polyethylene  wire  and  kraft  paper  wrap  sys-  would  be  needed,  experimenta- 

film  made  by  Visqueen,  a  divi-  tern  and  Newsguard  shows  an 

sion  of  the  Ethyl  Corp.  absolute  stand-off  in  material  a  film  1 

Oritrinjil  estimates  niit  the  costs.  The  Beacon- Journal  is  using 

an  option  offered  by  Tele-Sonic, 
a  film  feed  device  which  auto- 
He  noted  in  addition  that  the  matically  feeds  new  rolls  of  the 
Beacon-Journal  has  been  very  wrap  material  to  the  system, 
pleased  with  the  elimination  of  thus  eliminating  the  need  to 
wire  strapping  because  of  pre-  slow  down  or  stop  machinery  in 
vious  problems  experienced  with  order  to  change  rolls. 


Architects  tell 

dictated  by  building  pknS 

for  3  newspapers 

Publishers  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Columbia,  Missouri, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and 
Fairborn,  Ohio,  have  called  on 
newspaper  plant  design  special¬ 
ists  of  the  Chicago  architectural 
firm  of  Bernheim,  Kahn  &  As¬ 
sociates  to  plan  new  facilities. 

Construction  will  start  soon 
on  a  $2.1  million  publishing 
plant  and  office  building  for  the 
Tribune  in  downtown  Columbia. 
It  will  contain  76,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  a  61^ -story 
structure  on  a  sloping  site.  The 
building  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  the  paper’s 
70th  anniversary  in  1971. 

The  88-year-old  Lowell  Sun 
plans  to  modernize  two  build¬ 
ings  and  to  erect  an  office  tower 
on  one  corner  of  the  paper’s 
^hile  it  block-square  property.  A  Kahn 
survey  team  will  determine  al¬ 
ternatives  for  fitting  the  new 
construction  into  a  complex  in¬ 
cluding  a  recently  built  produc¬ 
tion  by  Visqueen  has  shown  that  tion  plant.  Rental  of  office  space 
*2  mils  thick  works  best,  in  the  tower  is  a  prime  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  publisher’s  long- 
range  planning  for  profitable 
growth. 

The  Fairborn  Herald,  which 
has  been  serving  the  community 
near  Dayton  for  102  years,  will 
modernize  and  expand  its  pres¬ 
ent  one-story  plant. 


By  Craig  TomkiiiHoii 


wire 


ON  LINE  PERFORMANCE  of  the  Newsguard  is  observed  at  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  as  a  bundle  of  papers  passes  through  the 
wrapping  and  sealing  stages. 


$200,000  ^cold  cash’ 
spent  for  type  change 


Dallas  When  the  first  paste  up  tables 
After  more  than  half  a  cen-  were  built  in  the  Times  Herald 
tury  of  setting  all  type  in  “hot”  carpentry  shop  in  1967,  it  was 
metal,  the  Times  Herald  enters  estimated  that  it  would  take 
the  computer  age  by  gradually  three  years  to  convert  the  ma- 
converting  to  “cold  type”  set-  jority  of  the  display  ads  in  “cold 
ting.  type”.  Fifty  percent  of  that 

Investment  in  this  method  to-  deadline  was  met  in  one  year, 
tals  almost  $200,000  in  equip-  Immediate  plans  are  to  .set  in 
ment  plus  time  and  money  spent  “cold  type”  as  many  ads  as  are 
in  training  employees.  But  the  economically  feasible.  Someday, 
benefits,  according  to  Jim  Sin-  all  type  at  the  Times  Herald  will 
gleton,  assistant  production  be  set  “cold”, 
manager,  will  be  far-reaching  The  merger  of  the  Times  Her- 
and  infinitely  more  economical  aid  with  the  Times  Mirror  Com- 
in  the  years  ahead  than  con-  pany  of  Los  Angeles  will  be 
tinning  with  “hot  type.”  completed  in  March  or  April,  ac- 

In  addition  to  better  print  on  cording  to  word  from  James  F. 
ad  surfaces,  composition  and  Chambers  Jr,  TH  president, 
make  up  is  easier.  Perhaps  the  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of 
bigge.st  plus  for  “cold  type”  is  the  TH  building  have  been  air- 
the  facility  in  storage  and  han-  conditioned  and  new  elevators 
dling.  Film  can  be  stored  and  have  been  installed, 
reused.  “Save  metal  in  ad  forms  Another  recent  development, 
six  months  and  we  will  not  have  Chambers  reported,  was  the 
enough  storage  or  room  to  oper-  contract  negotiated  with  Sears 
ate,”  Singleton  says.  Roebuck  stores  to  have  News- 

paper  Enterprises,  a  TH  sub- 
sidiary,  print  advertising  sec- 
for  an  ll-state  area. 


We 

Break 

Bottlenecks 


Harris  buys  half 
of  British  firm 

Harris-Intertype  Corp.  has 
announced  its  purchase  of  50% 
interest  in  a  British  engineering 
firm,  Purdy  &  McIntosh,  which 
has  low  cost,  electronic  photo¬ 
typesetters  under  development. 

The  London-based  firm  is 
headed  by  two  inventors,  Peter 
Purdy  and  Ronald  McIntosh, 
who  retain  a  50%  interest  in 
the  firm  and  will  continue  as  its 
management. 

A  spokesman  for  H-I  said 
that  the  purchase  is  a  move  by 
H-I  into  the  lower  price  photo¬ 
comp  field.  H-I  already  manu¬ 
factures  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 


WALTER  J.  STANTON  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager 
for  the  phototypesetting  products 
of  Photon.  He  has  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  phototypesetting  field 
and  for  seven  of  those  years  has 
been  associated  with  Photon. 


If  your  mailroom  isn’t  keeping 
pace  with  press  production, 
it’s  time  to  call  in  the  man  from 
Nolan-Jampol.  He’s  got 
the  know-how  that’ll  break 
your  bottleneck  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  backing  of  a  company 
with  over  40  years  experience. 


Kara-Kount 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
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IN  YOUR 
NEWS  ROOM 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAckson  3-6105 


Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  U.S.  System  brings  you  extra  dimensions  in  web  offset  inks.  Not  just  convenience.  But  in  our 
total  control  of  quality.  From  research  and  development,  through  manufacturing,  to  delivery  and 
storage  in  your  plant.  That’s  why  you  get  uniform  high  quality  from  batch  to  batch.  For  trouble-free 
performance  on  the  press.  It’s  the  U.S.  System  that  has  made  ours  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks 
for  newspapers. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


pun 
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Stereo  shop  problems 
in  new  plant  solved 


Fred  Russell,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man  at  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press,  described  “new  building 
growing  pains”  and  mentioned 
some  solutions  in  a  talk  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.  Excerpts 
from  his  report  follow: 

*  *  * 

I  don’t  w’ant  anyone  here  to 
get  the  impression  that  we — at 
the  London  Free  Press — are  al¬ 
ways  in  trouble,  or  indeed,  never 
in  trouble.  However,  we  have 
experienced  just  about  every¬ 
thing  that  could  happen  in  our 
department,  but  have  now 
worked  out  of  our  difficulties  to 
the  place  where  we  believe  we 
have  an  efficient  operation  and 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  are 
sailing  along  pretty  well  and 
producing  a  quality  paper. 

TliruHn  plates 

One  of  our  first  problems  oc¬ 
curred  shortly  after  getting  into 
production.  We  experienced  a 
couple  of  thrown  plates  in  our 
press  room.  As  tension  plate 
lockup  was  a  new  concept  to  us, 
we  were  really  disturbed  and 
certainly  didn’t  know  just  where 
to  look  for  the  answer.  Natur¬ 
ally,  when  the  plates  came  off, 
everyone  from  our  general  man¬ 
ager  down  to  the  press  room 
people  came  to  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment  to  get  the  reason  for 
it. 

VV' e  decided  that  with  our  lim¬ 
ited  experience  in  thrown  plates, 
we  would  call  for  a  Wood  ser¬ 
viceman  to  come  and  check  our 
casting  equipment  and  pocket 
alignment.  We  worked  for  two 
days  with  this  man  and  he 
checked  everything  from  the 
back  of  the  casting  box  to  the 
cooling  end  oji  our  millers.  He 
adjusted  the  cutters  on  the 
miller,  also  made  sure  our  cool- 
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ing  end  was  contracting  the 
plates  properly,  and  finally  con¬ 
firmed  that  everything  was 
functioning  exactly  as  it  should 
be  and  that  the  rest  was  up  to 
the  press  men  to  insure  proper 
lockup  on  the  press  cylinders. 

From  this  experience,  we  set 
up  a  form  that  we  call  our 
weekly  plate  check.  This  check  is 
made  once  a  week  and  we  insist 
that  two  men  do  the  check  and 
sign  the  form,  although  it  isn’t 
necessary  that  the  same  two 
men  do  this  every  week.  We  felt 
that  by  having  different  men  in 
the  department  doing  this,  it 
would  help  to  keep  them  all 
plate  conscious. 

This  form  is  sent  to  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  office  every  Monday 
morning  and  he  checks  it  and 
keeps  it  in  his  files.  A  second 
copy  is  filed  in  our  foreman’s 
office.  If  anything  shows  up  on 
this  weekly  plate  check  form,  I 
discuss  the  remedies  with  the 
stereo  superintendent.  Any 
maintenance  that  is  done  is  re¬ 
corded  on  this  foim.  The  stereo¬ 
typer  and  machinist  carrying 
out  the  repairs  and  adjustments 
find  this  record  is  very  helpful. 

Mvlai  analysis 

Shortly  after  moving,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  experience  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  our  metal.  Our  tin  which 
we  try  to  keep  between  and 
7  percent  began  to  deteriorate 
and  got  down  below  6  percent. 
This  happened  in  a  few  months 
and  we  decided  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  metallurgist  from 
the  Canada  Metal  Company  who 
is  available  for  problems  of  this 
sort.  This  man  spent  several 
days  with  us  over  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  months. 

He  sized  up  our  new  opera¬ 
tion  and  tried  to  see  what  was 
different  from  the  equipment  we 
had  in  our  old  plant.  The  first 
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thing  he  insisted  on  was  that  we 
take  a  CFM  rating  on  the  new 
exhaust  system.  We  found  that 
the  engineers  had  set  our  rating 
at  7,500  CFM’s.  At  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  we  reduced  this  to  4,200. 
This  immediately  reduced  the 
loss  in  dross  that  was  being 
sucked  up  through  the  exhaust 
system. 

Next  he  noted  that  our  agi¬ 
tators  in  both  our  metal  pots 
were  causing  a  turbulence  on  the 
top  of  the  metal.  He  had  us  re¬ 
verse  the  propellers  and  thus 
draw'  down — thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  this  turbulence. 

We  had  our  electrician  check 
our  partlow'  controls  with  a  po¬ 
tentiometer  and  also  used  an 
immersion  thermometer  and 
found  our  controls  were  out  15° 
to  25°.  These  were  reset  and  we 
check  them  fairly  often  as  they 
do  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
get  out  of  calibration. 

Our  metallurgist  next  figured 
out  how'  much  dross  we  took  out 
of  the  pots  and  set  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  toning  the  metal.  We 
did  everything  he  requested  and 
are  pleased  to  say  that  over  the 
past  three  years  our  metal  is 
staying  well  within  range.  How¬ 
ever,  we  still  send  samples  of 
stereo  and  linometal  twice  a 
month  to  our  metal  comjiany 
and  keep  a  very  close  watch  on 
it. 

When  our  metal  analysis 
comes  in,  a  record  is  kept  in  the 
stereotype  foreman’s  office.  The 
main  copy  is  sent  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  who  files  it  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the 
head  machinist.  This  copy  that 
the  machinist  receives  is  very 
important,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  when  he  has  a  problem 
with  his  linecasting  machines, 
he  already  knows  what  condi¬ 
tion  the  metal  is  in. 

No-park  mats 

The  next  problem  that  re¬ 
quired  our  attention  resulted  in 
the  switch  to  no-pack  mats.  This 
change  meant  that  our  flat  cast¬ 
ing  department  had  to  become 
an  exacting,  quality  conscious 
group.  Micrometers  became  a 
stereotyper’s  tool.  Every  cast  is 
now'  “miked”  and  marked.  Small 
low'  areas  on  shell  casts  are  built 
up.  Others  are  recast  and 
checked  again.  Three  sets  of 
micrometers  are  in  operation  on 
the  floor  every  day,  plus  a  set 
kept  in  the  foreman’s  office.  One 
set  is  mounted  on  a  w'ork  bench. 

In  the  beginning  it  looked  like 
a  time-consuming  operation,  but 
through  constant  use  it  is  now 
done  in  seconds.  By  recognizing 
that  our  tolerance  up  and  down 
is  a  great  deal  less  than  it  w  as, 
the  things  that  cause  low  cor¬ 
ners,  edges,  rolled  borders,  poor 
mats  etc.  are  now  to  a  greater 
extent  corrected  before  the  cast 


is  made. 

Another  problem  took  the 
form  of  hot  spots  in  our  stereo 
plates.  After  running  through 
the  following  check  list  w-e  had 
to  admit  defeat: 

We  first  had  the  metal  an¬ 
alyzed.  Then  w'e  checked  the 
metal  temperature;  also  all  the 
solenoids  w'ere  checked.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  a  soft  water 
system,  the  core  and  back  of  the 
casting  box  was  flushed  with 
muriatic  acid  in  case  there  had 
been  a  build-up  of  lime.  We 
next  checked  the  vacuum,  and 
pouring  spout.  We  then  checked 
the  alignment  of  the  spout  with 
the  casting  box.  Finally  we 
checked  the  water  temperature 
and  re-adjusted  the  pour. 

While  we  did  see  some  im¬ 
provement,  the  problem  w'as  not 
completely  solved.  Therefore,  we 
decided  to  seek  outside  help. 
Our  enquiries  in  Windsor  and 
Detroit  failed  to  shed  light  on 
the  problem  until  w'e  met  a  ma¬ 
chinist  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
w'ho  apparently  had  encountered 
a  similar  situation. 

In  addition  to  trying  the 
remedies  I’ve  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  he  had  also  removed  the 
pump  from  the  pot  and  cleaned 
it.  Still  the  hot  spots  persisted. 
However,  he  finally  licked  the 
trouble  by  installing  new  pack¬ 
ing  in  the  pneumatic  metal 
pump.  He  explained  that  air 
was  leaking  past  the  packing 
and  one  was  not  getting  the  full 
benefit  or  full  pour  out  of  the 
pump.  On  our  return  we  in¬ 
stalled  new  packing  and  have 
had  no  trouble  since. 

• 

Stale  prison  seeks 
of  offset  press 

Waupun,  Wis. 
Wanted,  at  State  Prison:  A 
nice  little  offset  printing  press 
on  which  the  inmates  can  pub- 
lishe  their  new  monthly  news¬ 
paper  the  Waupun  World. 

Warden  Elmer  O.  Cady  gave 
permission  for  the  journalism 
project  to  get  under  way.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  is  a  young 
man  serving  a  term  for  second 
degree  murder  and  the  associate 
editor  is  a  middle-aged  burglar. 
• 

Equipment  orders 
for  offset  changeover 

Butte,  Mont. 
I).  R.  Campbell  .Jr,  publisher 
of  the  Montana  Standard,  has 
announced  conversion  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  June. 

He  said  that  an  order  had 
been  placed  for  five  units  of  the 
Goss  Urbanite  w'eb  offset  press. 

He  said  the  publication  also 
had  placed  order  for  two  Com- 
pugraphic  4961s,  a  Comnu- 
graphic  7200  and  Photon  560. 
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Newspapers  are  switching  to 
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MICRO  METAL 

ball  metal  &  CHEMICAL 

Dik>sion  of  Ball  Corpor-dtSon 


Here^s 


Etch  rate . 

Acid  additions . 

200  ounces  of  zinc. 
One  liter  for  every 

50  ounces  thereafter. 

Other  chemical  additives . 

Temperature  adjustments . . . . 

. None 

Number  of  full  page  plates 
per  bath . 

i 

. 22  i 

Bath  cost  per  plate . 

. $1.29  I 

HI-SPEKI)  ETCIIAXT  is  faster— helps  meet  deadlines  with 
more  plates  per  hour. 

Ill-SPKEI)  ETCIIAN  ris  easier  to  use— fewer  chemical  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  bath  saves  operating  time  and  record  keep¬ 
ing.  Less  chance  for  errors,  makeovers,  missed  deadlines. 

Ill-SPEEI)  ETCIIAXT  is  economical— lower  chemical  cost 
per  plate,  and  in  addition  more  plates  per  bath  means  fewer 
baths,  fewer  machine  cleanings,  lower  labor  costs. 

Hl-SPEEl)  ETCHANT  is  dependable— it  is  produced  by  the 
makers  of  PKE-vSEXSITlZEI)  MICRO-METAL.  Together, 
they’re  a  platemaking  system  that  will  save  you  money. 
Try  it. 


METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

l)l\  ISION  Ol'  HALL  ('OUl’OR  VI'ION 

HHOOKIAN,  NKW  YORK  11231 


Etching  time 
reduced  for 
Letterflex 


Mechanized 
Gifford-Wood  System 
Speeds  Stereoplate 
Handling  At 
Newport  News 
Daily  Press 


t'rocessing  of  copy,  from 
composition  through  makeup, 
camera,  platemaking  and  an  ac¬ 
tual  press  run  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  and  discussed  at  the 
Offset  Seminar.  The  seminar 
will  be  directed  by  Gil  Dunn, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Advocate. 

Richard  Cooney,  assistant 
production  director,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  will  preside 
at  letterpress  workshop  sessions. 
Copy,  materials,  equipment, 
processes  and  procedures  will  be 
analyzed  as  they  determine 
printability  and  ultimately 
printing  quality  by  web  letter- 
press. 

General  assemblies  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  Robert  Rums, 
director  of  labor  relations.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  by 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  .4NPA-Research  Institute. 

The  traditional  Composing 
Room  Machinist  Clinic  is  sched¬ 
uled  Sunday  morning. 

The  largest  number  of  ex- 
i  hibits  and  displays  ever  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Northwest  confer- 
I  ence  will  occupy  the  exhibit  hall 
of  the  Hilton. 

Ralph  Sommer,  mailing  room 
superintendent,  St.  Paul  Dis- 
^  patch/ Pioneer  Press,  is  presi- 
;  dent  of  the  1970  Conference. 
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Equipment  for  their  new,  modern  plant 
at  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  includes 
a  mechanized  Gifford -Wood  Stereoplate 
Handling  System. 

Makes  sense.  The  highly  automated, 
one-operator  plate  routing  system  saves 
both  time  and  money.  Cuts  way  down  on 
in-transit  damage  to  plates,  too. 

If  your  plant  still  depends  on  less-than- 
efficient  stereoplate  handling  methods, 
you  can  bet  it's  shaving  your  profits. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  a  Gifford- 
Wood  custom-designed,  push-button  sys¬ 
tem.  We  will  advise  the  best  combination 
of  conveyors,  transfer  devices,  elevators 
and  other  handling  equipment  to  route 
your  stereoplates  most  efficiently. 

Why  not  let  us  show  you  how  a  Gifford- 
Wood  Handling  System  can  save  you 
money.  Automatically! 


At  The  Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va.,  one 
operator  is  able  to  control  a  complex  two-story 
stereoplate  traffic  pattern  which  is  capable  of 
conveying  plates  in  a  continuous  flow  to  the 
press  room  at  a  rate  up  to  13  plates  per  minute. 
A  Gifford-Wood  Stereoplate  Handling  System 
does  the  job  with  push-button  ease.  Reversible- 
powered  conveyors  carry  plates  downstairs  from 
plate  room  to  press  room  via  a  translating  elevator 
(see  photo),  then  returns  dead  plates  upstairs 
to  the  melting  pot.  Distortion  or  damage  to  new 
plates  is  minimal. 


Engravings 
in  sandwich 
for  3  colors 


THE  KINGSPORT  (TENN.)  TIMES-NEWS  plant,  shown  here  in  an 
artist's  conception,  will  feature  36,000  square  feet  of  area  around 
a  courtyard.  A  Goss  Metro  offset  press  is  on  order  and  the  plant 
will  be  occupied  in  the  fall.  The  building,  on  a  five-acre  plot,  was 
designed  by  Technical  Services,  Inc.  of  Denver. 


the  highlight  areas.  The  plates  We  do,  according  to  the  type 
etched  from  this  set  of  negatives  of  picture,  sometimes  pre-roll 
have  the  highlight  area  dots  the  plates,  in  a  I’egular  combi- 
completely  etched  out  to  a  depth  nation,  using  more  than  the  de- 
of  about  7  to  8  thousandths.  sired  molding  pressure  to  get 
The  six  plates  are  pinned  to-  the  top  plate  to  conform  to  the 
gether  one  on  top  of  each  other  relief  on  the  bottom  plate. 


In  either  case,  for  the  actual 
press  plates  we  use  a  low- 


board. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have 


press  with  one  color  hump.  Cir-  date  the  two  thickne 
culation  is  about  36,()()(),  with  a  magnesium  plates, 
page  average  just  under  40. 

Our  reason  for  sandwiching 
3-color  engravings  is  to  give  the 
press  room  a  plate  w’ith  the 
highlight  dot  areas  lower  than  ^ 

the  shadow  areas.  We  have  been 
producing  our  own  3-color  pic- 
tures  for  about  eight  years. 

The  major  problem  was  that  ^ 

of  a  smutty  or  dirty  appear- 
ance.  We  found  that  no  matter 
how'  tight  the  engraver  made  \ 

the  highlight  dots,  even  to  the 
extent  of  re-etching,  they  en¬ 
larged  during  the  press  run  to 
where  a  dot  that  started  out  to 
be  a  10  to  actually  en¬ 
larged  to  25  or  30'/c  by  the  end  r 

of  the  run. 

We  knew  others  around  the  ^  * 

country  were  eliminating  this  i 

problem  by  using  overlays  on  I  H  t  O 

the  back  of  mats,  such  as  the  III  I  M  O 

Bista  method,  or  by  humping 

engravings.  The  sandwich  Your  most  i 

method  seemed  to  be  the  most  costs  only  3 

practical  for  our  plant.  space  yet  th 

In  this  method  the  engravers  limited  capa( 

make  the  stereotypers  two  sets  roller  arrangi 

of  plates.  They  do  this  by  shoot-  all  times  at 

ing  the  separation  prints  twice,  brayer,  bun 

first  the  conventional  way  for  booklet  are 

the  noi-mal  yellow',  blue  and  red  vou'd  pay  f 

halftone  plates. 

For  the  underlay  set  of  plates, 
as  the  separation  prints  are  aL 

shot,  they  are  given  a  standard 

halftone  exposure  w'ith  a  5  to  /iTtV 

8  second  line  exposure  and  the 
negative  overdeveloped  to  close  170-4 
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efficiency  plus 
in  the  art  department! 

Your  most  efficient  worker  in  the  art  department 
costs  only  $189.  It  takes  only  one  square  foot  of 
space  yet  the  ARTWAXER  is  the  world's  only  un¬ 
limited  capacity  waxing  machine  due  to  its  open-end 
roller  arrangement.  Its  plastic  outer  shell  stays  cool  at 
all  times  and  all  the  accessories:  footswitch,  art 
brayer,  burnishing  bone,  Artwax  and  instruction 
booklet  are  included  in  the  price. ..about  half  of  what 
you'd  pay  for  a  lesser  machine! 


.the 

Artwaxer 


25  e.  exchange  st. 
akron,  Ohio  44308 
phone:  (216)  762-3555 


M 


and  all  six  are  sawed  as  one  to  In  either  case,  for  the  actual 
the  desired  size.  press  plates  we  use  a  low 

Jack  Durling,  stereotype  fore-  We  then  spray  the  yellow,  shrinkage  no-pack  mat.  The 
man  at  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  blue,  and  red  underlay  plates  molding  combination  is  a  .0009 
Dispatch,  told  the  Great  Lakes  w'ith  a  small  amount  of  spray  nylon  sheet,  a  steel  and  fiber 
New'spaper  Mechanical  Confer-  adhesive  and  place  the  corres-  board. 

ence  about  his  paper’s  method  ponding  conventional  plate  on  In  the  last  two  years  we  have 
of  sandwiching  engravings  for  top  so  that  the  two  are  bonded  on  occasion,  for  comparison,  run 
three  color  photographs.  Fol-  together  as  one,  thus  making  the  whole  run  w'ith  two  different 
lowing  is  part  of  his  report:  the  sandwich.  In  molding  the.se  sets  of  stereo  jjlates.  One  set 

The  Daily  Dispatch  is  pub-  plates  we  use  a  solid  stereo  cast  from  mats  rolled  the  regu- 
lished  evening,  Monday  through  base  shaved  .130  thousands  lar  w'ay  without  the  sandwiched 
Saturday  on  a  six-unit  Scott  under  type  high  to  accommo-  engravings  and  the  other  set 
press  W'ith  one  color  hump.  Cir-  date  the  two  thicknesses  of  the  after  sandwiching  the  engrav- 
culation  is  about  36,000,  with  a  magnesium  plates.  ings. 


Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 


New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  675-5100. 
Connecticut:  (203)  878-3535 
Canada:  (416)  889-8686 
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ileal  savings 
attributed  to 
ink  storage 


One  of  the  developing  trends 
in  web  offset  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  installation  of  bulk 
black  ink  handling  systems 
which  depend  upon  tank  trucks 
for  delivery. 

Since  these  involve  added 
equipment  in  the  form  of  pumps, 
tanks,  and  plumbing  which  can 
run  from  $2,b0()  to  $.’j,500,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  installation,  the  po¬ 
tential  buyer  usually  asks  is, 
“What  is  in  it  for  me?” 

In  order  to  offer  concrete  data, 
several  users  of  such  systems 
were  asked  what  they  thought 
of  their  bulk  handling  system. 
They  all  praised  it. 

Because  many  papers  had  in¬ 
stalled  a  tank  along  with  their 
press,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
a  before-and-after  cost  compari- 
.son. 

However,  one  plant  had  kept 
such  a  record  which  it  was  will¬ 
ing  to  share  with  E&P  readers. 
This  was  Pre.ss  Publications,  of 
Elmhurst,  Illinois,  where  two 
web  offset  presses  are  operated 
on  a  busy  schedule  of  six  weekly 
newspapers  plus  job  work. 
Harry  Kirchhardt,  plant  man¬ 
ager,  reports  a  saving  of  23'/r 
on  his  ink  costs  and  breaks  it 
down  as  follows: 

Price  Saving,  $.030  per  pound 

Clingage  Loss  Saving,  $.021 
per  pound 

Material  Handling  Cost  Sav¬ 
ing,  $.017  per  pound 

Total,  $.068. 

With  savings  such  as  these, 
ink  suppliers  said  the  most  cost¬ 
ly  installation  would  be  amor¬ 
tized  by  the  time  80,000  pounds 
of  black  are  used. 

Safran  Printing  Company 
commented  on  the  savings  aris¬ 
ing  from  elimination  of  the  need 
for  man-handling  ninety  to  one 
hundred  drums  per  month. 

Detroit  Po.st  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  expressed  pleasure  with 
the  cleanliness  of  their  pre.ss 
room,  now  that  no  ink  drums 
were  standing  around. 

The  survey  was  made  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Flint  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  .services  customers 
from  a  fleet  of  custom-built  ink 
tank  trucks. 

The  first  two  tank  trailers  of 
a  new  fleet  for  bulk  delivery  of 
web  offset  inks  to  newspapers 
have  been  put  into  operation  by 
United  States  Printing  Ink  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  company  also  has  made 
available  a  new  storage  tank 
and  pump  system  with  varying 


^HEN  THEY  GO  SHOPPING  for  ink  for  use  on  web  offset  presses, 
le  Sacramento  Union  people  call  on  Flint  Ink  Corporation  to  make 
bulk  delivery  via  tank  truck  directly  to  huge  storage  tanks. 


Escape  harness 
rigged  up  for 
paper  handlers 

Dallas 

The  paper  handling  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Dallas  Moriihii/ 
\-eti's  has  added  a  new  safety 
device  to  the  overhead 


»*  crane 

The  eiwa^  harness 

r  bulk  delivery  of  web  offset  inks  11  r  ■  <- 

rs  of  United  States  Printing  Ink  The  rolls  of  newsprint  are 

atlon  stacked  seven  high,  making  it  a 

35  foot  drop  from  the  very  top 
offset  into  the  newspaper  field,”  of  the  stack.  The  crane  is  op- 
Seixas  .said,  “there  has  been  a  erated  by  electricity  and  if  for 
growing  demand  by  letterpress  some  reason  there  should  be  a 

newspapers  for  an  improved  power  failure,  the  operator  has 

black  ink  that  would  exhibit  the  no  means  of  getting  down,  and 
better  reproductive  (]ualities  of  would  have  to  remain  in  the 
web  offset.”  elevator  of  the  crane  until 

Carhoset  lOOO  is  marketed  power  is  restored.  There  are 
at  approximately  twice  the  price  emergency  batteries  on  the 
of  conventional  inks.  crane,  but  they  are  used  to  op- 

^  erate  the  vacuum  roll  handling 

attachment  that  grip  the  rolls 
Development  direetor  of  newsprint, 

in  prodlietion  dep’t  Now  if  a  power  failure  should 

.  XT  T  the  operator  merely  at- 

taches  one  end  of  a  nylon  cable 
H.  Webster  Davison  has  been  ^  place  on  the  elevator  and 
appointed  research  and  develop-  io,,.ers  the  other  end  to  the 
ment  director  of  the  production  ground.  Then  he  slips  into  a  seat 
department  of  the  Record,  it  was  harness  and  lowers  himself 
announced  by  Herbert  Cox,  pro-  ^jown  the  cable, 
duction  director.  speed  at  which  he  slides 

Davison  joined  the  Record’s  down  the  cable  is  regulated  by 
advertising  production  section  a  V-shaped  device  attached  to 
in  May  1933.  .After  serving  in  the  harness  and  threaded  with 
the  Army  Air  Force  from  1942  the  cable.  The  wider  the  “V”  is 
to  1945,  he  took  special  printing,  opened,  the  faster  down  the 
production,  and  management  cable  he  will  slide.  As  an  extra 
courses  at  Columbia  University  precautionary  mea.sure  the  apex 
and  Paterson  State  College.  He  of  the  “V”  attaches  the  seat 
became  the  Record’s  assistant  harness  with  the  cable  and  the 
composing  room  foreman,  and  weight  of  the  body  keeps  the 
in  1962  was  promoted  to  ad%’er-  “V”  from  spreading  on  its  own. 
tising  production  foreman.  In  That  way  if  an  operator  should 
1967  he  was  named  composing  fall  unconscious  his  body  will 
room  superintendent.  very  slowly  slide  down  the  cable. 
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Psychiatrist  asks  licenses  for  newsmen 


Washington 

The  only  psychiatrist  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  suggested  to  a  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  audience  here 
last  week  that  reporters  and 
broadcasters  should  be  licensed 
so  that  the  public  would  know 
that  they  met  “certain  require¬ 
ments  for  training  and  demon¬ 
strated  competence  in  their  pro¬ 
fession.” 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  W.  Wal¬ 
ter  Menninger  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
His  subject  was  the  news  media 
and  violence  and  he  fig-uratively 
put  the  media  on  the  couch  and 
diagnosed  in  somewhat  scientific 
phraseology  the  relationship  of 
journalism  to  violence  and  dis¬ 
order. 

Dr.  Menninger  did  not  out- 
rightly  accuse  the  media  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  social  unrest 
that  sometimes  explodes  into 


violence  but  he  said  that  “we 
couldn’t  have  some  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  troubles  that  we  do  in  our 
society  and  expect  any  profes¬ 
sion — doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
businessmen,  politicans,  report¬ 
ers,  etc. — to  be  entirely  free 
from  responsibility  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  affairs.” 

And,  said  Dr.  Menninger, 
“regardless  of  their  perform¬ 
ance,  the  media  will  never  be 
able  to  assure  the  non-violent 
resolution  of  conflict,  but  they 
can  prompt  the  violent  re.solu- 
tion  of  conflict.” 

Dr.  Menninger  declared  that 
the  privilege  of  guarding  press 
fi'eedom  can  be  exercised  only 
by  those  in  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession.  Then  he  asked: 

“How  does  the  public  have  any 
guarantee  of  the  quality  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the.se  guardians?  In 
other  professions  wdth  a  public 
trust — medicine,  law,  education 
— laws  for  licensure  and  certifi¬ 


cation  assure  the  public  that  the 
practitioner  has  met  certain 
requirements  for  training  and 
demonstrated  competence  in  the 
profession.  The  public  is  entitled 
to  similar  safeguards  for  the 
quality  of  the  practitioners  of 
this  most  important  cornerstone 
of  our  democratic  society.” 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Ohsercer-Disimtch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.ssociated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
commented  that  Dr.  Menninger’s 
philosophy  about  the  news  media 
is  “interesting,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  very  wise.” 

“A  license,”  said  Smith, 
“never  made  a  doctor  good,  or 
competent.  Certification  has 
never  made  a  good  teacher. 
Education,  devotion,  energy,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  a  desire  for  public 
service  are  the  ingredients  that 
make  newsmen,  or  anyone  else, 
competent,  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  jobs.” 


Rosemary  Menninger  talks 
about  her  role  as  editor 

Bv  Wilbur  Dunbar 


Wooster,  O. 

Rosemary  Menninger,  editor 
of  the  Voice,  the  student  news¬ 
paper  at  the  College  of  Wooster, 
is  a  senior  with  a  double-major 
in  English  and  painting. 

Her  parents  are  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Karl  Menninger.  Dr.  Menninger, 
psychiatrist  and  physician,  is 
director  of  the  Menninger  Foun¬ 
dation  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

Rosemary  says  she  thinks  her 
proper  title  is  “editor — with 
circles  under  my  eyes.”  She  ad¬ 
mits,  “I’ve  learned  how  to  get 
along  on  five  hours  of  sleep.” 

Have  you  learned  much  so  far 
as  editor?  Rosemary  Mennin¬ 
ger:  “Oh,  so  much!  I  learned 
more  in  six  weeks  than  I  had 
learned  all  the  time  before  in 
college.” 

She’s  already  concluded  that 
the  “responsibility  to  be  honest 
is  to  be  thorough.  Sometimes 
you  think  you  are  pre.senting  all 
sides  but  sometimes  you  aren’t.” 
However,  she  says,  “I  think 
even  subjective  journalism  can 
be  responsible.” 

Rosemary  is  really  much  more 
interested  in  asking  questions 
than  she  is  in  answering  them. 
Questions  that  particularly  in¬ 
terest  her  seem  to  go  into  the 
views  and  attitudes  (what  are 
they?)  of  the  town  about  the 
students. 

She  defends  her  fellow-stu¬ 
dents — naturally.  “There  are  a 


lot  of  students  interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  change.” 

And  she  defends  her  campus. 
“There  were  very  few  times  last 
year  that  the  police  had  to  be 
called  for  any  campus  incident.” 

Rut — she  isn’t  going  to  de¬ 
fend  the  failure  of  college  au¬ 
thorities  to  contact  the  Wooster 
police  department  at  once  when, 
last  winter,  there  was  a  rape 
case.  “I  think  they  should  have 
rung  the  chapel  bell  the  next 
morning  and  informed  all  stu¬ 
dents;.” 

She  says,  “I  talked  to  the 
deans  about  it.  The  dean  of 
women  thought  a  letter  would 
be  more  effective.  She  thought 
that  has  advantages — but  it  has 
disadvantages.  The  time  it 


Rosemary  Menninger 


takes.  They  were,  of  course,  con¬ 
cerned  about  scaring  people.” 

Miss  Menninger  wonders 
about  Wooster.  “I)oes  the  town 
feel  that  the  college  community 
is  aloof?  I  know  at  lectures  and 
things  we  have  a  surprisingly 
small  attendance  from  the 
town.” 

In  some  ways,  she  says,  “the 
real  definition  is  when  you’re 
working  for  change,  and  the  op¬ 
position  becomes  the  establish¬ 
ment.” 

Still,  she  says,  students  do 
feel  quite  confused.  “Students 
can’t  define  what  is  at  the  core 
of  opposition  to  change.” 

She  says  “They  are  looking  for 
them,  but  I  don’t  think  students 
can  define  their  opponents.  The 
war,  of  course,  is  our  opponent. 
I  don’t  think  you  can  define  the 
establishment.” 

Do  you  think  professors  are 
obsolete?  “I  don’t  think  so  at 
all!”  She  feels  their  personal 
encouragement  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  “free  university”. 

Don’t  students  today  have  a 
concern  for  the  good  name  of 
their  school?  “They  do.  Very 
much  so.  They  just  think  what 
would  influence  the  good  name 
of  the  college  is  how  much 
searching  is  going  on.  How 
much  they  are  going  in  new  di¬ 
rections.” 

It’s  easy  to  talk  to  Rosemary 
Menninger — and  she  talks  back. 
“You’ve  hit  on  the  big  decision 
of  how  to  effect  change.  Do  you 
need  to  gain  someone’s  respect 
first,  hoping  that  because  they 
respect  you,  your  ideas  will  have 
more  power? 

“Or — do  you  not  care  about 
affecting  anyone  else?  And  just 
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try  to  be  happy  on  your  own?” 

She  believes  “you  are  very 
lucky  if  you  have  enough  power, 
if  your  ideas  are  powerful 
enough  that  your  honesty  will 
win  the  respect  of  someone  with 
conflicting  ideas.” 

Miss  Menninger  asks,  “Don’t 
you  think  that  the  students  here 
(at  the  College  of  Wooster)  are 
very  polite  and  very  interested 
in  other’s  opinions?  Not  arro¬ 
gant,  I  believe.” 

• 

Schroth  leaves 
National  Journal; 
Sessions  is  editor 

Washington 

Cliff  Sessions,  a  former  UPI 
bureau  manager  and  govern¬ 
ment  information  officer,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Xatioaal  Journal, 
a  new  weekly  publication  of  the 
Center  for  Political  Research. 
Sessions  was  selected  to  succeed 
Thomas  N.  Schroth,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  Xational 
Jourual  and  director  of  CPR. 
This  was  announced  by  F.  Ran¬ 
dall  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  CPR  Corporation. 

Sessions  joined  CPR  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  a  month  after  its  forma¬ 
tion,  and  in  April  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  then  being  planned. 

No  changes  are  planned  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the 
National  Journal,  Smith  said. 
.\s  managing  editor.  Sessions 
has  held  primary  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibility  since  the  National 
Journal  began  publication  No¬ 
vember  1. 

Smith  also  announced  two 
CPR  staff  appointments.  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Longman,  former  vice- 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
has  been  named  marketing  di¬ 
rector  of  CPR.  Roan  Conrad,  an 
associate  editor  of  National 
Journal  and  a  former  editor  of 
Congressional  Quarterly,  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
CPR’s  Information  Services  di¬ 
vision. 

Richard  J.  Maloy,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Washing  ton 
Post,  and  David  W.  Angevine, 
from  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment,  have  been  named  associate 
editors. 

The  National  Journal  is  avail¬ 
able  by  subscription  only  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $4.’)0  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  of  $200  for  government 
and  educational  subscribers.  The 
National  Journal,  prepared  by 
a  staff  of  45  journalists,  carries 
indexed  studies  and  summaries 
of  major  actions  of  all  bi'anches 
of  the  federal  government. 

CPR’s  editorial  division  will 
continue  to  be  managed  by  Ses¬ 
sions. 
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BBDO’s  bank  series 
wins  Buffalo  contest 


Kv  (;< 


Wilt 


Not  all  of  the  pood  advertis¬ 
ing  is  created  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  Michigan  Avenue  or  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard.  If  you  don’t 
believe  it,  ask  the  advertising 
people  at  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Eveuiuff  Xewfi. 

For  five  years,  the  News  has 
conducted  an  adveidising  com¬ 
petition  among  local  agencies, 
to  acknowledge  the  best  creative 
efforts  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  .And  in  the  process,  they’ve 
solidified  their  relations  with  lo¬ 
cal  agencies,  enhancing  creativ¬ 
ity  through  their  competition. 

As  if  it  wasn’t  cold  and  snowy 
enough  in  New  York  City,  we 
went  to  Buffalo  last  week  to 
serve  as  a  judge  in  the  News’ 
li)70  competition.  Following  a 
morning  of  judging  the  com¬ 
petitive  efforts  of  the  Buffalo 
agencies,  we  observed,  firsthand, 
the  close  relationship  between 
the  members  of  the  News’  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  the  personnel 
of  the  ad  agencies,  at  the  re¬ 
ception  and  awards  luncheon 
that  followed  the  luncheon. 

First  prize  winner,  from  a 
field  of  31  entries  submitted  in 
the  competition,  was  a  campaign 
of  full-color,  full-i)age  ads  for 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Company 
of  Western  New  York,  created 
by  BBDO,  which  had  won  the 
award  for  four  consecutive 
years. 

Runners-up,  receiving  Awards 
of  Merit  were:  Comstock  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  for  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  for  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  of  Western  New 
York;  and  Lloyd  Mansfield 
Company,  Inc.,  for  advertise¬ 
ments  prepared  for  Iroquois  Gas 
Corporation. 

.At  the  luncheon,  James  H. 


MAFaf^MHXAND 
IS  GIVING  AWAY 
PLASTIC 
MONEY. 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 


IjFLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE,  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

3'  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt-  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3'  X  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt- 
*  ing,  sown  stripes;  2-pc. 
jointed  6'  pole  and  all  the 
haroware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each,  S3.50  mailea. 


Write,  wire,  phone  for  semp'e  to: 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


BEM0\,  ILL.  62812 


TEL.  i618i  43S-2600 


BERKLEY  SMALL,  INC.  •  P.O.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE.  ALA.  36606 


BEST  BUFFALO  ADS — George  L.  Snyder,  Marine  Midland  Bank, 
(left)  accepts  first  prize  award,  while  Henry  W.  Comstock,  Comstock 
Advertising  and  Robert  L.  Mansfield,  Lloyd  Mansfield  Co.  show 
their  Awards  of  Merit,  presented  by  James  H.  Righter,  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  (right). 


AGAIN  the  BBDO  ad  agency  won 
the  prize  with  this  campaign  for 
Marine  Midland  bank. 

Righter,  publisher  of  the  News, 
presented  the  awards  to  George 
L.  Snyder,  advertising  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Marine  Midland;  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Mansfield,  president  of 
Lloyd  Mansfield;  and  Henry  W. 
Comstock,  chairman  of  Corn- 
stock  Advertising. 

Hugh  Monaghan,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  News 
seiwed  as  chairman  at  the 
luncheon. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition 
of  the  awards  luncheon,  the 
News  presented  a  leading  out- 
of-town  agency  creative  man  as 
luncheon  speaker.  Peter  Hoch- 
stein,  copy  group  at  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  Inc.,  New  York,  told  the 
luncheon  audience  of  about  75 
newspaper  and  agency  men  of 
the  pitfalls  of  “doing  your  own 
thing.” 

Hochstein  described  the  cur¬ 
rent  fads  of  creative  personnel 
in  far-out  dress,  long  hair  and 
beards — “doing  their  own  thing.” 


He  pointed  out  that  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  important  to  do 
“the  client’s  own  thing,  and  the 
consumer’s  own  thing.” 

The  audience  braved  a  snow¬ 
storm  and  sub-zero  weather  to 
attend  the  recejition  and  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Buffalo  Club  last 
Tuesday. 

*  *  * 

PASSPORT— The  17th  an¬ 
nual  International  Travel  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Xew  York  Suudaif 
Xeu's  uses  a  jumbo  passport 
format  for  advertising  promo¬ 
tion.  “No  matter  what  the  lan¬ 
guage,  you’re  talking  to  the  big¬ 
gest  trip-taking  audience  in 
New  York  City  and  suburbs,” 
the  copy  reads.  The  folder  pulls 
a  boner,  however,  in  the  text,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  Olympics 
in  Japan  as  an  important  rea- 
.son  to  travel  this  year.  An  at¬ 
tached  “errata  sheet”  makes 
capital  of  the  blooper  by  show’- 
ing  a  bowing  Oriental  and  the 
caption,  “Correction  please  ...” 
and  telling  the  adman-reader  to 
substitute  “Expo  ’70”  for 
“Olympics.”  Cute  switch. 

*  *  * 

GROWTH — A  folder  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  by  the 
research  department  of  Media 
General,  publishers  of  the  Rich- 
uioud  Thnes-lHsfuitch  and  Xews 
Lender  and  other  newspapers, 
shows  the  population  growth  of 
the  100  largest  metropolitan 
areas,  .\ccording  to  the  chart, 
Anaheim  -  Santa  .Ana  -  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  heads  the  list 
with  a  70.1  iiercent  increase 
since  1960.  The  promotion  points 
out  that  57  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  100  large.st  markets. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SHOOTING  AWARD  — The 
Natioftal  Shooting  Sports  Foun¬ 
dation  has  presented  a  Merit 
Award  to  the  Detroit  Xews  for 
its  Young  Hunter’s  Safety 


Clinic,  “for  being  an  inspiration 
to  sportsmen  and  for  being  a 
leader  in  outdoor  recreation  and 
conservation.  James  Crowe,  out¬ 
door  editor  accepted  the  award 
for  the  News  from  William  E. 
Talley  of  the  NSSF  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  annual  show  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  ♦  * 

AUTO  SHOW— The  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  New  England 
.Auto  Show,  held  at  Suffolk 
Downs,  January  31-February  8, 
drew  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
to  ever  attend  an  event  at  the 
Downs.  .411  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  from  economy  imports 
up  to  Rolls  Royce,  reported  rec¬ 
ord  crowds  and  sales  at  the 
event. 

*  *  + 

FROGS — “.4  chorus  of  frogs 
.  .  .  invariably  announces  the 
coming  of  Spring,”  says  a  New’ 
York  Times  promotion  folder. 
Whimsical  art  of  the  croaking 
chorus,  printed  in  blue  over  a 
green  music  staff,  is  reproduced 
on  a  tissue  insert.  Inside  back 
cov’er  text  tells  readers  that 
Spring  is  the  time  for  the 
Times’  “Garden  Planning  and 
Flower  Show  Supjjlement,”  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sunday  March  8.  Back 
cover  gives  readership  and  rate 
information.  A  space  reservation 
card  was  enclosed  with  the  mail¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

SUBW.4Y  —  .An  enclosure 
mailed  with  the  Washuigton 
Frost’s  “Retail  Memo  &  Sales 
Planner”  for  February  1970  in¬ 
cluded  some  interesting  facts  on 
the  new  rapid  transit  system 
planned  for  the  Nation’s  Capi¬ 
tal.  Ground-breaking  took  place 
last  month,  and  the  basic  25- 
mile  city  portion  of  construction 
is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
the  end  of  1974.  The  full  98- 
mile  !$2.5-billion  regional  rail 
system  is  expected  to  be  in  op¬ 
eration  by  1980. 
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Skyrocketing 
metal  prices 
force  changes 

Suppliers  of  metal  for  the 
stereotyping  process  ai’e  con¬ 
tending  with  a  skyrocketing 
price  of  one  of  the  basic  in¬ 
gredients — antimony.  The  other 
elements  are  lead  and  tin. 

Due  to  worldwide  politico- 
economic  developments,  the 
price  of  antimony  has  risen 
in  the  last  six  months 
and  may  go  higher,  according  to 
Roland  A.  Buhl  of  Imperial 
Metal  &  Chemical  Co. 

He  spoke  of  this  situation  in 
a  report  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  on  some  of  the  metal  prob¬ 
lems  in  stereo  shops  and  the 
substitution  of  iron  plating  for 
nickel  plating  at  the  Chicago 
T  ribune. 

“Actually,”  he  said,  “there 
are  very  few  problems  found  in 
stereotype  plate  production. 
There  are,  of  course,  broken 
plates,  from  time  to  time,  in 
most  of  the  newspaper  plants. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  fail¬ 
ures  are  a  mechanical  nature 
and  are  not  associated  with  the 
metal  supply.  Causes  of  break¬ 
age,  on  the  press,  are  mainly 
excessive  porosity  and  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  combination  of 
temperatures  of  metal  and  the 
jacket  and  core  of  the  box. 

“A  plate  is  defective  if  the 
outside  diameter  is  unequal  to 
that  of  the  cylinder.  Off-square 
plates  as  well  as  those  under 
width  are  wiong.  .Almost  cer¬ 
tain  trouble  will  come  from 
plates  with  excessive  routing 
over  clip  locking  pockets  or  that 
have  been  distort^  by  dropping 
or  careless  handling. 

“Because  the  question  fre¬ 
quently  comes  up,  let  me  give 
you  the  melting  temperatures 
involved  in  stereotype  metal. 
Lead  melts  at  621  °F.,  .Antimony 
melts  at  1167°F.  and  Tin  at 
4.70° F.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  in  the  alloying  of  these 
elements,  we  are  able  to  produce 
stereotype  metal,  consisting  of 
69f  Tin,  13.50%  .Antimony  and 
80.50%  Lead  which  has  a  melt¬ 
ing  point  of  475°F. 

“There  is  one  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  stereotyping  which  you 
may  be  aware  of,  dealing  with 
the  need  for  mileage  or  length 
of  press  run.  This  is  the  iron 
plating  of  both  black  and  color 
plates.  The  development  was 
brought  aV)out  by  the  need  for 
a  replacement  for  nickel  plat¬ 
ing.  Not  only  are  there  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  use  of  nickel  but  it 
has  l)ecome  almost  impossible  to 


acquire.  It  is  also  unreasonably 
priced. 

Realizing  the  need  for  study 
of  the  plating  needs  in  news¬ 
papers,  Imperial  cast  about 
for  a  good  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  appeared  that  iron  plat¬ 
ing,  originally  tried,  not  too 
successfully,  in  the  early  1940s 
was  a  possibility.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
the  field  testing.  That  was 
three  years  ago. 

“There  has  been  considerable 
changing  of  chemistry  through 
the  trials  until  finally  an  iron 
sulfamate  was  deteimined  as 
the  material  to  use.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  now  converted 
its  entire  plating  department  to 
the  use  of  iron  with  no  nickel 
used  on  either  black  or  color  or 
comics.  They  find  the  end 
product  of  the  process  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  regularly  run  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  impres¬ 
sions  on  comic  plates.  There  is 
no  problem  of  availability  of 
chemicals  or  iron  anodes  and 
the  high  cost  of  nickel  has  l)een 
avoided.” 

• 

Promotions  posted 

Orlando,  Fla. 

William  G.  Conomos,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star,  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  promotions  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  division:  Ed  Medlin,  from 
pressroom  manager  to  assistant 
production  manager  for  dayside 
operations;  Gene  Bell,  to  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager  for 
nightside  operations,  retaining 
title  as  composing  room  man¬ 
ager;  Emmett  Smith,  from  as¬ 
sistant  nightside  pressroom 
manager  to  pressroom  manager, 
and  Bernard  Finnigan,  from  as¬ 
sistant  nightside  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  to  assistant  pressroom  man¬ 
ager  nightside  operations. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  isn't  the 
chore  it  used  to  be.  A  number 
of  companies  use  Conwed(R) 
Super-Sopper  (TM )  pads  to  catch 
machine  oil,  grease  and  ink  be¬ 
fore  it  ever  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  composing  room  or  press 
room.  The  highly  absorbent  non- 
woven  fabric  padding  consumes 
oil,  grease,  ink  .  .  .  any  liquid. 
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Ad  salesmen  get 
$270  in  contract 
at  Boston  paper 

Boston 

The  top  minimum  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  including  out¬ 
side  classified  solicitors,  will  go 
to  $270.40  in  a  30-month  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Boston  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Herald- 
Traveler. 

The  top  for  reporters  and  cir¬ 
culation  supervisors  is  increased 
from  $200  to  $260. 

The  $62.40  increase  for  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  represents 
an  average  annual  increase  of 
$25.96,  with  maintenance  of  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

The  largest  increases,  $68.70, 
will  go  to  a  group  including  edi¬ 
tors,  department  heads,  com¬ 
puter  programmers,  circulators 
and  editorial  cartoonists,  whose 
top  will  go  to  $297.62. 

Among  other  new  top  mini- 
mums  are  $203.85  for  computer 
operators,  $153.25  for  general 
clerks,  $171.56  for  janitors,  $117 
for  office  boys,  $270.40  for  re- 
writemen,  $171.56  for  stenog¬ 
raphers,  $172.86  for  telephone 
operators,  $176.95  for  inside 
classified  solicitors,  and  $161.43 
for  key-punch  operators. 


The  contract  also  provides  an 
additional  $1.30  per  shift  in 
pensions,  increasing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contribution  to  $2.10  per 
shift  with  a  weekly  maximum 
of  $10.50  instead  of  $4. 

A  45-hour  week  for  circula¬ 
tion  supervisors  is  reduced  to 
40,  and  a  48-hour  week  for  cir¬ 
culators  is  cut  to  44. 

The  severance-pay  ceiling  is 
increased  six  weeks,  to  62,  and 
the  service  reciuirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  15  years  to  10.  Mile¬ 
age  allowances  are  rai.sed  two 
cents,  to  12,  and  the  weekly 
minimum  is  up  $1.75,  to  $10. 

Girculaliun  wale  increaw 

The  pay  for  circulation  road¬ 
men  and  station  operators  will 
be  raised  to  $202,  up  $44.75,  in 
a  new  three-year  Guild  contract 
at  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch. 
The  agreement  also  includes 
$4.15  a  week  in  pensions  and 
$1.94  in  health  insurance.  The 
pension  contribution  in  two 
steps  will  increa.se  the  com¬ 
pany’s  weekly  payment  to 
$14.15.  The  additional  $1.94 
health  -  insurance  contribution 
will  raise  that  figure  to  $5.34 

The  Guild  also  won  a  seventh 
holiday,  the  employe’s  birthday, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  service 
requirement  for  a  fourth  week’s 
vacation  from  20  years  to  10. 
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British  price  board 
justifies  increases 


London 

The  Prices  and  Incomes  Board 
says  four  of  Britain’s  national 
circulation  newspapers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  financial 
crisis. 

The  hoard,  which  has  just 
concluded  an  investigation  of 
the  financial  setup  of  Fleet 
Street’s  eight  daily  morning 
newspapers  and  seven  Sunday 
newspapers,  did  not  identify  the 
four. 

It  did  say  that  price  increases 
are  justified  for  the  Times,  the 
Siotddjf  Times,  the  Observer  and 
the  Siuiddji  Tele</raph.  It  said 
the  Ihiilif  Telegraph,  which  had 
l)roposed  a  2  cent  increase  over 
two  years,  would  be  justified 
only  in  a  1  cent  increase. 

A.  sixth  paper,  the  Gxardinn^ 
increa.sed  its  price  from  6  pen¬ 
nies  (f)  cents)  to  8  pennies  (8 
cents)  a  week  ago.  It  said  the 
rise  was  unavoidable,  stating 
that  production  costs,  news¬ 
print  prices  and  editorial  ex- 
lienditure  had  all  risen  sharply 
over  the  past  two  years.  The 
Times  increased  its  price  by  two 
pennies  last  October. 

The  Times  and  the  Sunday 
Times  are  owned  by  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet. 

Mewsprint  Ma^tuge  high 

The  report  said  that  the  four 
in  trouble  currently  cannot  cover 
costs,  thus  their  future  must 
remain  in  doubt  although  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  made  to 
owners’  outside  interests  which, 
in  certain  cases,  produce  huge 
profits. 

Price  increases  would  range 
from  1  penny  (1  cent)  to  4  pen¬ 
nies  (4  cents). 

The  board’s  report  went  on  to 
say  that,  for  the  last  three 


HOW  FAR  INTO  THE 
70’s  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

We  look  back  ten  years  through 
the  sixties  and  view  a  constantly  in- 
c  r  e  a  s  ing  number  of  newspapers 
doing  a  constantly  improving  job  of 
building  local  patriotism  by  dis¬ 
tributing  our  U.S.  Flag  Set  to 
readers. 

In  city  after  city  across  the 
nation,  more  flags  fly  on  national 
holidays  due  to  the  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  of  newspaperdom. 

Publishers  and  carrier  boys  alike 
have  done  their  part  in  our  U.S. 
Flag  crusade. 

We  invite  you  to  join.  Write  for 
sample  flag  set  and  incomparable 
fringe  benefits.  We’ll  comply  with¬ 
out  obligation  on  your  part 

TAMM-VOGT  CO.  "THE  FLAG  PEOPLE" 
2200  Olive,  St  Louis,  Missouri  63103 


years,  it  has  gone  to  consider¬ 
able  trouble  to  try  to  bring  the 
industry’s  costs  under  control. 
Wastage  of  newsprint  was  the 
most  significant  item.  Average 
wastage  in  a  sample  of  10  pa¬ 
pers  was  6.8%,  the  report  said. 
If  this  could  be  reduced  to  3%, 
net  annual  savings  ranging 
from  38,000  pounds  ($91,200) 
to  364,000  pounds  ($873,600) 
could  be  attained  for  individual 
newspapers. 

The  board  acknowledged  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  in 
manpower  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  and  that  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  did  not  neces.sarily  come 
from  labor  costs  or  trade  union 
reluctance  to  technical  innova¬ 
tions. 

.Nt‘w  bargaining  plan 

Productivity  agreements 
which  had  been  negotiated  on  an 
individual  basis  now  needed  to 
be  replaced  by  plant-wide  bar¬ 
gaining  within  industry-wide 
guidelines. 

There  must  be  greater  effort 
by  management  and  willingness 
on  the  part  of  unions  to  resolve 
inter-union  differences,  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

The  prices  and  incomes  board 
said  that  some  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  were  giving  serious 
attention  to  technological  de¬ 
velopments  and  decentralized 
printing  arrangements,  but  the 
board  said  that  the  industry 
must  do  more. 

There  should  be  a  review  of 
newspaper  distribution  methods, 
distributors’  costs,  revenue  and 
efficiency. 

A  big  difficulty  in  getting  news¬ 
papers  into  the  home  was  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  number  of 
small  news  agents.  They  are 
estimated  to  be  closing  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day,  the  report 
concluded. 

• 

Sub  prices  raised 

Subscription  rates  to  the  Van- 
eouver  (B.C.)  Stai  were  in¬ 
creased  from  $4  to  $4.50  a 
month;  from  $12  to  $13  for 
three  months;  and  to  $52  a  year. 


Andrew  Tully’s 

CAPITAL  FARE 

5  times  weekly 

McNaught  Syndicate 
60  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Obi  German  weekly 
in  Canada  suspends 

Winnipeg 

One  of  Canada’s  oldest  news¬ 
papers,  Der  Xo7-dwesfen,  is  no 
more.  The  German-language 
weekly,  printed  here,  was 
founded  in  1888,  and  had  about 
4,000  readers  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.  at  the  time  of  its  merger 
with  Der  Coin'ier.  Cause  of 
death:  postal  rates. 

Baldwin  Ackerman  has 
started  up  his  own  German- 
language  paper  in  Vancouver, 
the  Pacific  Review,  and  claims 
10,000  circulation. 


Seventh  paper  bejsnii 
ill  Miebi^an  suburbs 

SOITHFIELD,  Mich. 

A  new  newspaper  to  sei-ve  the 
communities  of  Southfield  and 
Lathrup  Village,  the  Southfield 
Observer,  will  be  published  on 
Wednesday  and  on  the  weekend. 
It  will  be  distributed  by  carrier 
boy  to  16,000  homes  and  busi¬ 
nesses. 

The  Southfield  Observer 
brings  the  total  circulation  of 
the  seven-paper  Observer  group 
to  116,000  W’ednesday  and  90,000 
on  the  weekend,  according  to 
Certified  Audited  Circulation. 

The  editor  of  the  Southfield 
Observer  is  A1  Nieber,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

Blisli  ^oes  to  Donitar 
for  newsprint  sales 

Gerald  D.  Reilly,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-manager  of  the  Newsprint 
Division  of  Domtar  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per  Incorporated,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Sylvester  J. 
Blish  as  district  manager  for  a 
10-state  area  in  the  Midwest. 
He  will  report  to  J.  Robert 
Welch,  the  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager,  in  Domtar’s  New  York 
office. 

Blish,  whose  entire  business 
career  has  been  spent  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  relations,  joined 
Domtar  after  18  years  with 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.  where  he  was  a 
vicepresident. 

• 

Stanford  bids  set 

Stanford,  Calif. 

It’s  application  time  again 
for  mid-career  newsmen  seeking 
entry  to  the  Stanford  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalism  Fellowship 
program,  announces  Director 
Lyle  M.  Nelson.  The  program 
already  has  provided  University 
studies  for  109  news  media  men 
and  women.  Newcomers  may  ap¬ 
ply  individually  or  through  their 
employers. 
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Guam  newspapers 
will  be  expanded 
to  other  islands 

Honolulu 

Transfer  of  the  ownership  of 
the  daily  newspaper  on  Guam 
to  Guam  Publications,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  has  been  completed. 

James  H.  Couey  Jr,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Star-Bulletin  man¬ 
agement,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  E.  Udick 
as  publisher  of  the  Guam  daily 
and  former  managing  editor  Joe 
Murphy  has  been  named  editor. 

The  name  of  the  publication 
has  been  changed  fi’om  the 
Guam  Dailg  News  to  the  Pacific 
Daily  News  and  numerous  new 
features  have  been  added. 

Udick  is  a  veteran  of  almost 
20  years  in  the  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia,  having  served 
for  15  years  as  a  correspondent 
for  United  Press  International 
and  for  four  years  as  managing 
director  of  the  Bankok  World. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Udick  said  the  Pacific  Daily 
News  plans  to  serve,  in  addition 
to  Guam,  the  islands  of  the 
Trust  Territories  which  have 
not  had  the  availability  of  a 
modern  daily  newspaper. 

The  Sunday  publication,  for¬ 
merly  the  Tei'j'itorial  Sim,  is 
now  called  the  Pacific  Sunday 
News. 

Robert  F.  Hall  buys 
Lake  George  Mirror 

Lake  George,  N.Y. 

Cody  F.  Kirkwood,  president 
of  Adirondack  Resorts  Press 
Inc.,  announced  that  he  has  sold 
the  Lake  George  Mirror  to  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Hall  of  Warrensburg. 

The  Mirror,  founded  in  1880, 
is  published  weekly  during  June, 
July  and  August.  Hall  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Adirondack  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  War- 
renshurg-Lake  George  Neivs  and 
the  Hamilton  County  News, 
both  weeklies.  A  year  ago,  he 
acquired  the  Indian  Lake  Bul¬ 
letin  which  is  now  combined  with 
the  Hamilton  County  News. 

• 

John  Casey  promoted 

Boston 

Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher, 
has  announced  the  promotion  of 
John  V.  Casey  to  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  all  mechanical 
departments,  including  mechan¬ 
ical  maintenance  department. 
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Perez  offers  columns 
written  by  Europeans 


By  Don  >laley 

Peripatetic  Bob  Perez,  38- 
year-old  globe-trotting  news¬ 
man,  feels  that  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  an  ex-newspaperman. 

Once  a  guy’s  a  newspaperman 
he’s  always  a  newspaperman,” 
he  says,  “and  he’s  always  able 
to  get  information  and  influence 
people.”  He  should  know,  he’s 
been  doing  both. 


on  the  G.I.  Bill.  After  two  years 
he  took  a  reporter’s  job  with 
the  Pnmpa  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

Later  he  was  in  Havana  as 
Cuban  correspondent  for  the 
Daily  Teleyraph  of  London  and 
moonlighted  for  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  and  for  AFP,  the 
French  News  Agency.  Business 
was  booming  and  Perez  says  he 
was  making  well  over  $2,000  per 
month.  Then  came  Castro  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  Perez,  who 
“had  to  play  hide  and  seek  for 
awhile  like  everyone  else,”  es¬ 
caped  from  Cuba  and  became:  a 
disc  jockey,  a  marketing  re¬ 
search  specialist  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  a  new  editor  in  the  New 
York  Times  London  Bureau,  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-E xaminer  and  finally  a 
civil  servant  (GS-9),  handling 
claims  at  the  Veteran’s  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Cuiiie  buck 

And  during  his  stay  with  the 
V.A.  Perez  found  himself  suffer¬ 
ing  from  “a  nagging  feeling,” 
which  turned  out  to  be  that 
little  voice  newsmen  have  that 
calls  them  back  to  journalism 
when  they  sti’ay. 

Last  summer  he  quit  his  V.A. 
job  and  left  Los  Angeles.  He 
meandered  all  over  the  United 
States  and  made  it  to  New 
York.  During  his  trip  he 
sounded  out  newspaper  editors, 
asking  them  if  they’d  like  to 
run  weekly  columns  written  by 
Europeans.  Of  the  26  polled,  19 
were  “responsive,”  and  the  rest 
“were  sort  of  vague.”  With  this 
affirmation,  Perez  decided  to 
start  his  syndicate. 

Coluniinsts  roiinded-up 


Bob  Perei 

As  of  late  Perez  has  been 
gathering  information  and  he’s 
hoping  his  powers  of  persuasion 
are  fine  enough  to  convince 
newspaper  editors  to  buy  his 
enlightening  wares.  Perez  is 
founder  and  executive  editor  of 
European  Features  Syndicate 
(663  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City  10022) ,  offering  columns  by 
European  writers  for  American 
newspaper  readers. 

“European  Features  Snydi- 
cate  grew  not  so  much  from  an 
idea  as  a  concept,”  he  explains. 

“Quite  simply,  that  concept  is 
that  many  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  America  today  stem  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  w'e,  in  the 
last  30  years  or  so,  have  been 
talking  to  ourselves.  We  have 
not  been  listening  to,  and  even 
less  been  interested  in,  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  say¬ 
ing.” 

Perez  had  ample  opportunity 
to  develop  his  concept.  After  be¬ 
ing  discharged  from  the  Navy, 
where  he  served  with  the  Fleet 
Marines  as  a  hospital  corpsman 
during  the  Korean  War,  he  went 
to  Fairfield  (Conn.)  University 
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Scalfari  in  Italy  and  cartoonist  I 
Michael  Heath  in  England. 

Walden  is  chief  political  com¬ 
mentator  for  Sender  Freis  Ber¬ 
lin  (Free  Berlin  Radio),  as  well 
as  columnist  for  Die  Welt  in  ' 
Hamburg. 

Jean  Ferniot  is  a  political 
commentator  for  Radio  Luxem¬ 
bourg  and  chief  columnist  for 
France-Soir. 

Eugenio  Scalfari,  a  member 
of  the  Italian  Senate,  is  editor 
of  the  weekly  news  magazine, 
L’Espresso. 

Perez  said  he  doesn’t  tell  his 
writers  what  to  write.  Each  of 
them  files  his  700-word  weekly 
column  with  Perez  who  says  he 
can  only  suggest  topics. 

Besides  selling  his  columns 
Perez  edits  them  while  on  the 
road  and  sends  the  copy  to  his 
New  York  office  via  Teletype. 
There’s  a  three-week  time  lag 
from  the  time  the  copy  is  sent 
to  Perez  until  it  reaches  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers.  Two  trans¬ 
lators  ai’e  employed  by  Perez 
(“I  don’t  trust  just  one”)  and 
he  says  he’s  more  interested  in 
ideas  than  words. 

• 

Sylvia  Porter  oile<l 
by  her  Alma  Mater 

Sylvia  Porter  received  the 
Hunter  College  (New  York 
City)  President’s  Metal  for 
noteworthy  achievement  during 
the  College’s  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  on  Friday,  February  13. 

Miss  Porter,  whose  financial 
column  is  di.stributed  to  more 
than  300  newspapers  by  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate,  runs  the 
gamut  from  family  budget  to 
government  bonds,  from  Wall 
Street  trading  to  international 
affairs. 

She  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pa  from  Hunter  College  and  also 
studied  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration, 
New  York  University. 

In  private  life.  Miss  Porter  is 
the  wife  of  G.  Sumner  Collins, 
general  promotion  director  for 
the  Hearst  Newspapers. 


In  September  he  returned  to 
Europe,  looking  for  “the  Walter 
Lippmanns  of  their  respective 
countries.”  “In  rounding-up  col¬ 
umnists  for  such  as  undertak¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  “we  covered  Eu¬ 
rope,  sounding  out  opinions  of 
respected  American  and  foreign 
journalists  as  well  as  other 
prominent  persons  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  Britain.  The  question 
we  were  trying  to  answer  was: 
Who  are  the  best  three  or  four 
columnists  in  each  country  and 
of  these,  w'ho  can  be  said  to  best 
reflect  the  temperament  of  his 
country.” 

Perez  discovered:  Matthias 
Walden  (real  name,  Otto  Baron 
Von  Sass)  in  Germany;  Jean 
Ferniot  in  France;  Eugenio 


Copley  News  Service 
has  school  column 

David  Nydick’s  column,  “You, 
Your  Child  and  School”  is  now 
syndicated  by  the  Copley  News 
Service.  He  is  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  in  Jericho,  Long 
Island.  Nydick  wrote  the  col¬ 
umn  for  the  past  eight  years 
with  UPI. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 

MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 
Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
.  News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES  - 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


.  COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Tatem’s  tips  for  better  pics — part  III 


By  Don  Maley 

Tliui  is  the  coticliidhif/  si'</- 
nient  of  the  Mike  Totem  “do-it- 
yourself'  series.  Here  Totem, 
still  not  out  of  breoth,  tolks  of 
developers,  ogitotion  problems, 
repleuishers,  processing  for  min¬ 
imum  wet  time  ond  how  to  ob- 
toin,  what  he  calls,  “negatives 
of  optimum  guality". 

*  *  * 

When  selecting  developers 
Tatem  suj^gests  photographers 
keep  these  facts  in  mind: 

In  fine  grain  developers  a  sol¬ 
vent  action  takes  place  that  ac¬ 
tually  etches  away  the  grain, 
making  the  larger  grain  struc¬ 
ture  smaller.  It’s  this  space  be¬ 
tween  the  grains  that  makes  us 
less  conscious  of  the  grain,  BUT 
it  robs  us  of  the  type  of  grain 
we  need  to  render  higher  defi¬ 
nition. 

“Fine  grain  formula  does  not 
give  you  fine  grain  negatives,” 
says  Tatem.  “When  you  look  at 
a  fine  gi-ain  print  you  don’t  see 
grain,  per  se,  you  see  clumps 
of  grain.  Before  you  can  see  an 
individual  grain  you’d  have  to 
magnify  it  500  diameters.  And 
you  can’t  get  fine  grain  and 
sharpness  out  of  the  same  bot¬ 
tle.  That’s  why  we  have  develop¬ 
ers  of  different  types. 

Fxpluiialion 

Tatem  explains  the  various 
types  of  developers: 

“Compromise  or  high  energy’ 
developers,  such  as  UFG,  render 
a  grain  compromise  and  higher 
acutance.  Surface  action  results 
thiough  the  high  energy  of  this 
type  of  developer,  compared  to 
the  older  types  of  very  fine 
formulas.  This  means  that  finer 
detail  is  being  recorded  at  the 
surface  of  the  emulsion,  there¬ 
fore  showing  more  overall 
sharpness  and  detail  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  with  a  minimum  of  grain. 

“And  compensating  develop¬ 
ers,  such  as  TEC,  Two-Solution 
TEC,  AZOL  and  CERTINOL, 
deliver  the  maximum  sharpness 
with  the  longest  scale  of  tones. 
Compensating  action  is  obtained 
by  diluting  these  very  high 
energy  developers.  The  high¬ 
lights,  (or  exposed  area),  will 
develop  rapidly,  but  since  there 
is  a  low  concentration  of  devel¬ 
oper  here,  it’s  exhausted  more 
rapidly  and  these  highlights  be¬ 
come  retarded  before  they  can 
block  up.  During  this  process 
the  shadow  areas  continue  to 
develop. 

“In  other  words,  we’re  actu¬ 
ally  obtaining  a  ‘compensating’ 
action  by  restraining  the  high- 
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Mike  Tetem  fells  'em  how. 


lights,  while  the  shadows  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  up.  Therefore,  by 
handling  it  in  this  way,  we  get 
a  much  longer  field  of  tones  out 
of  the  negative.  This  is  the  type 
of  developer  that  will  give  you 
extremely  sharp  definition, 
which  photographers  are  really 
after.” 

-Avoid  flare 

But  there  are  certain  disad¬ 
vantages  to  compensating  de¬ 
velopers.  “Don’t  shoot  against 
the  light,”  Tatem  advises,  “with 
your  lens  wide  open  at  F:1.4 
or  F  :2,  for  flare  will  result.  This 
flare,  when  recorded  on  the  emul¬ 
sion,  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
‘compensating’  action  of  the  de¬ 
veloper.” 

And  if  you’re  shooting  at 
slow,  hand-held  shutter  speeds, 
“slight  movement  may  be  re¬ 
corded  as  a  secondai-y  image  and 
the  ‘compensating’  developer 
will  aggravate  this  situation. 
Thus,  the  picture  will  not  have 
the  appearance  of  sharpness  you 
otherwise  would  have.” 

Many  photographers  have 
problems  with  diluted  developers 
and,  according  to  Tatem,  “short 
developing  time  presents  an 
agitation  problem  resulting  in 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
negative.”  These  variations 
show  up  in  the  difference  in  the 
edge  of  the  negative,  compared 
to  the  center,  when  a  densi¬ 
tometer  reading  is  taken. 

“When  you  go  to  print,”  he 
says,  “you  have  white  or  lighter 
areas  along  the  edge  of  your 
print.  This  is  due  to  shorter  de- 


that’s  packed  in  small  bottles, 
or  take  your  stock  and  put  it 
into  smaller  bottles  and  store 
them  in  a  refrigerator.  Don’t 
use  stock  out  of  a  quart  bottle 
for  more  than  two  months.” 

Bad  habit 

Tatem  says  “there  is  not  one 
correct  amount  of  replenishment 
with  any  developer  ...  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  makes  it.  We  have  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  chemical  carry¬ 
over  from  emulsions  of  different 
types,  storage  temperature  of 
liquid  solution,  degree  and  type 
of  exposure.  If  you’re  in  the 
habit  of  overexposing  (which 
most  of  us  are),  then  you’ve  got 
to  use  more  replenishment.” 

“Consider  the  emulsion  and 
base  thickness,”  he  adds.  “The 
thin  emulsion  film  does  not  re- 
tiuire  as  much  replenishment  as 
the  normal  film  emulsions  and 
bases.  If  you  spend  a  week  shoot¬ 
ing  high  key  pictures,  then  a 
week  shooting  low  key  pictures, 
all  of  that  work  with  high  key 
exposures  is  going  to  require 
more  replenishment  for  your  de¬ 
veloper  because  more  silver  has 
been  exposed  and  developed. 

“Consider  too,  the  oxidation 
changes  in  Iwth  the  developer 
and  in  the  new  replenisher.  In 
general,  the  replenishment 
method  is  definitely  advised  for 
the  most  consistent  end  results. 
But  when  all  else  fails,  read 
the  instructions.” 

Tatem  finds  that  even  photog¬ 
raphy  has  been  touched  by  the 
grimy  finger  of  pollution!  “Al¬ 
ways  make  your  developer  with 
distilled  water  or  de-i  ionized 
water.  For  approximately  $1.50 
you  can  get  five  gallons  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.” 

lA  alcli  tciiipcralures 

Watch  your  mixing  temper¬ 
atures  too.  “Ten  years  ago,” 
says  Tatem,  “you  Iwught  chem¬ 
icals  that  mixed  at  1‘25  degrees 
.  .  .  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
you  can  mix  all  chemicals  today 
at  that  temperature.  And 
neither  can  you  use  water  right 
out  of  the  hot  water  tap.  You’ve 
had  it  if  you  try  this  stunt  with 
today’s  chemicals,  they  go  dead 
overnight — the  high  tempera¬ 
tures  kill  them.”  (And  if  the 
heat  doesn’t  kill  them  the  pol¬ 
luted  tap  water  will.) 

By  stirring  your  tank  solu¬ 
tions  before  using  you  most  as¬ 
suredly  won’t  be  stirring-up 
ti’ouble.  Do  this  and  “frequently 
clean  your  tanks  and  filter  your 
developers,”  says  Tatem.  “Al¬ 
ways  pour  your  developer  into 
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veloping  time,  coupled  with  im- 
pi  oper  agitation  based  upon  that 
short  developing  time.” 

“Pouring  in  time  is  more 
critical  in  shorter  developing 
time  too.  Dilution  will  give  long¬ 
er  developing  time  and  the  er¬ 
ror  will  then  be  less. 

Extended  lone  M'ale 

■‘High  speed  film  will  render 
higher  resolving  power  when 
given  extentled  development  in  a 
diluted  high  energj’  developer,” 
he  says.  “Take  particular  note 
of  this  and  the  total  of  all  of 
these  tips  may  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  final  quality  of  your 
negative.  Remember,  that  by 
dilution,  tone  scale  is  extended, 
more  compensation  is  obtained 
and  it’s  generally  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  use.” 

And  the  steady  use  of  fresh 
developer  will  give  consistent 
results,  provided  the  stock  is 
used  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  “Just  because  you’re 
using  one-shot  developer  doesn’t 
mean  you’ll  get  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  processing,”  says  Tatem. 
“As  the  developer  level  in  the 
bottle  goes  dow’n,  you’ve  in¬ 
creased  the  air  space  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  developer  loses 
its  energj’.  Thus  you  lose  ef¬ 
fective  film  speed  and  you  have 
an  increase  of  grain  and  the 
contrast  goes  up.  As  it  loses 
energy  you  ti*y  to  compensate 
by  developing  a  little  bit  longer 
and  when  you  do  this  you  in¬ 
crease  the  contrast  of  your  nega¬ 
tive.  If  you’re  going  to  use  one- 
shot  developer  use  the  type 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
a  clean  container,  clean  the  tank 
and  fill  it  throug^h  a  wire  mesh 
screen  filter  funnel.  The  nega¬ 
tives  will  be  much  cleaner.  Don't 
nse  replenisher  ns  a  developer! 


Visitors  get 
old  and  new 
plant  views 


suited  for  the  transition,  Orr 
said.  Factors  include  solid  con¬ 
struction,  almost  no  interior  par¬ 
titions,  air  conditioning,  sprink¬ 
lers  and  20,700  square  feet  of 
floor  space  on  a  214  acre  tract. 

A  conveyor  belt  for  ad  and 
news  copy,  carpets  and  new 
lighting  were  provided  in  the 
$750,000  expenditure  giving  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  its 
second  offset  plant.  The  first  was 
the  Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.) 
News-Chronicle. 

News  in  color 

The  plant  already  has  pro¬ 
duced  three  and  four-color 
^ays  process  work  on  news  pictures. 
The  revised  format  features  six 
columns  on  page  one  and  edi¬ 
torial. 

Jack  Banks,  business  man¬ 
ager,  accepted  Orr’s  plea  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  advertising  solicita¬ 
tions  for  the  “grand  opening” 
edition.  Despite  that  stand. 
Less  than  four  of  the  96  col-  quite  a  few  people  bought  space, 
umns  available  in  his  special 
issue  are  of  body  type.  All  the  * 

rest  of  the  news  content  is  in  Filter  systems  Cllt 
photos  comparing  old  and  new  pressroom  pollution 
offices,  processes  and  equipment.  *  ' 

,  .  .  Seventy  Dynapure  mist  filtra- 

Markei  s  tranMtion  units  have  been  ordered  by 

Technical  details  of  the  tran-  Mainichi  Newspaper  Co.  Ltd.  of 
sition  of  a  supermarket  into  a  Japan  from  the  Electro  Dy- 
plant  with  triple  the  floor  space  namic  operation  of  General  Dy- 
of  the  old  building  and  with  namics.  The  systems  will  be  in¬ 
offset  instead  of  hot  type  pro-  stalled  directly  onto  presses  to 
duction  include  a  four-unit  Goss  remove  ink-mist  air  pollution  at 
Urbanite,  which  replaced  a  60-  the  source, 
year-old  Goss  semicvlindrical  ...  , 

press;  one  Compugraphic  CG 

2961  and  two  CG  4961’s  for  This  order  is  the  10th  for  in¬ 
straight  matter  and  two  CG  stallation  of  Dynapure  systems 
7200’s  for  display.  on  Japanese  newspapers. 

A  Chemco  Spartan  II  camera  More  than  50  daily  newspa- 
is  equipped  with  CK  lens  to  pers  in  the  United  States  and 
squeeze  the  page  image  to  30-  Europe  also  are  using  Dynapure 
inch  newsprint.  Negatives  are  systems  to  keep  their  press- 
processed  in  a  LogE  automatic,  rooms  clean  and  to  safeguard 
The  supermarket  was  ideally  the  health  of  employees. 


Purchase  two  inexpensive 

thermometers  and  keep  one  in  a  Watsonville,  Calif, 

draw  as  a  control  to  check  the  Visitors  to  the  Watsonville 
other  one  being  used.  “I’d  rather  Register-Pa jaronian  offset  plant 
photographers  own  two  69^  here  get  a  12-page  souvenir  edi- 
thermonieters  than  one  $45  lab  tion  which  contrasts  modernity 
one,  liecause  when  you  have  the  with  the  plant  used  for  42  years, 
expensive  one  you  never  know  Even  then  they  are  apt  to 
when  it’s  no  longer  accurate.”  turn  to  their  guide,  paper  in 

Use  deep  tanks  with  lifting  hand,  and  ask  where  the  corn- 
rods  “which  you  gently  lift  up  posing  room  is  located, 
and  down,  thus  giving  a  spiral  Frank  F.  Orr,  editor  of  the  Pul- 
rotation  of  the  lifting  rods  si-  itzer  Award-winning  daily, 
multaneously.”  Orr  prepared  the  undat^  edi- 

“Be  sure  to  make  your  nega-  tion  for  all  comers  after  observ- 
tives  suitable  for  the  type  of  ing  that  most  souvenir  issues 
enlarger  you’re  using,”  he  says,  present  technical  details  which 
“Diffusion-type  enlargers  have  don’t  mean  much  to  run-of-niill 
a  very  flat  light  source  distribu-  guests, 
tion  and  requires  a  negative  of 
higher  contrast  for  ease  in 
printing. 


lateni  uses  stainless  steel 
type  tanks  and  reels. 

Some  photographers  may  pre¬ 
soak  their  dentures  but  Tatem 
doesn’t  advise  they  presoak  film. 
Yesterday’s  film  was  heartier 
and  had  thicker  emulsion  than 
today’s.  “With  the  thinner  emul¬ 
sion  film  of  today,”  he  says, 
“when  presoaked  and  put  into 
the  high  energy  short  time  de¬ 
velopers  we  now  have,  you’re 
not  going  to  have  uniform  de¬ 
velopment  because  the  developer 
doesn’t  have  time  to  react  prop¬ 
erly  in  that  short  time.” 

Time  and  leniperuliire 

“And  as  a  general  rule,”  he 
adds,  “stick  with  development 
by  time  and  temperature,  at 
.  least  until  you’ve  ma.stered  the 
art  of  development  by  inspec¬ 
tion.  And  even  then  I’d  avoid 
inspection  with  3.5-mm  film.  I 
think  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one 
photographer  in  10,000  who  can 
accurately  judge  a  35-mm  nega¬ 
tive  by  inspecting  it.” 

Some  other  Tatem  tips; 

Don’t  pour  developer  solution 
into  tanks  directly  over  film, 
“unless  you  want  streaks  and 


WIDE  OPEN  SPACES  of  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian's 
new  home  are  displayed  in  this  newsroom  view.  Editor  of  the  paper's 
family  page  has  partitioned  area  in  foreground.  Advertising  is  at 
left  of  partition  enclosing  news  and  ad  transmission  belt  to  com¬ 
posing  room. 
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NEVER-SAY-DIE 

By  Crai^  Tomkinson 


When  the  Greenhurgh  (N.Y.) 
Independent  decided  to  cease 
publishing  for  financial  reasons, 
its  ouTier  discovered  that  the 
paper  is  more  popular  in  the 
community  than  he  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  paper  officially  ceased 
publication  the  week  of  January 
22,  but  is  printing  today  be¬ 
cause  a  number  of  citizens 
raised  enough  money  to  keep 
the  paper  going,  at  least  for  a 
while. 

The  decline  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  came  on  the  heels  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  begun  in  September. 
The  paper’s  owner  and  editor, 
Herbert  Anderson,  converted  it 
from  a  paid  circulation  to  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  which  meant 
an  increase  from  8,00  to  25,- 
000  copies.  (E&P,  Sept.  13). 

At  the  time,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
the  owner’s  wife  who  is  the  pa¬ 
per’s  business  manager,  said  the 
reason  for  the  switch  was  simply 
“money.” 

Editor  Anderson  said  the 
same  thing  when  he  explained 
the  reason  for  ceasing  publica¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  ad  linage  was 
going  up  but  not  fast  enough  to 
warrant  continuing  the  publica¬ 
tion.  The  paper  ran  out  of  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

The  Greenburgh  Independent 
is,  in  fact,  four  separate  papers, 
serving  four  communities  with¬ 
in  the  town  of  Greenburgh.  It 
goes  under  the  names,  Green¬ 
burgh  Independent,  Hnstinga 
Sens,  Dobbs  Ferry  Sentinel 
and  Tarry  town  Independent.  All 
four  papei’s  are  identical  with 
the  exception  of  the  names. 

Public  concerned 

As  Anderson  related  it,  when 
the  Independent  announced  it 
was  ceasing  publication,  and 
then  didn’t  print  the  following 
week,  “the  phones  began  ring¬ 
ing  and  they  rang  for  five  days”, 
all  calls  coming  from  concerned 
citizens  who  didn’t  want  to  let 
the  paper  die. 

Their  interest  went  way  be¬ 
yond  just  phoning  though.  The 
five  days,  which  Anderson  called 
“the  most  incredible  we’ve  ever 
seen,”  saw  a  meeting  called  at 
the  home  of  a  Dobbs  Ferry 
woman  to  which  the  Andersons 
went,  although  “reluctant  to 
raise  our  hopes  again.” 

Thirty  people  gathered  there 
and  formed  a  “Save  the  Paper 
Committee.”  They  asked  what 
w’as  nee<led  to  meet  the  cost  of 
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the  next  issue  and  what  would 
be  needed  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion  beyond. 

Anderson  told  them  $5,000 
and  $25,000,  respectively,  and 
they  were  off  and  running.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  days  they 
had  raised  enough  cash  to  meet 
a  $4,000  bill  w'hich  Anderson 
said  would  get  the  next  issue 
out. 

When  the  issue  appeared,  a 
page  one  banner  head  (all  the 
papers  are  tab  size)  read  “Peo¬ 
ple  plead  for  papers,”  over  a 
story  of  the  committee’s  efforts 
and  an  editorial  by  the  Ander¬ 
sons  expressing  their  feelings 
about  the  help  they  had  received 
and  were  still  receiving. 

Not  all  the  aid  was  in  mone¬ 
tary  form.  A  local  ad  agency 
man  lent  his  talents  to  design¬ 
ing  a  full  page  ad  to  run  page 
three,  headed  in  large  bold  type, 
“This  newspaper  is  about  to 
die.” 

“Help  save  it“ 

The  ad’s  copy  started  off  “You 
are  (the  ‘are’  was  crossed  out 
and  was  topped  by  ‘may  be’) 
reading  the  last  issue  of  this 
newspaper  w’hich  devotes  itself 
to  your  local  issues  .  .  .” 

The  ad  included  a  coupon, 
headed  “Help  Save  It”.  The 
reader  could  clip  it  out  and  send 
it  to  the  Save  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  with  a  donation. 

The  results,  said  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  this  week,  have  been  very 
gratifying.  She  said  an  addi¬ 
tional  $6,000  has  been  received 
so  they  are  well  along  toward 
the  $25,000  mark. 

The  donations  have  been  in 
amounts  from  under  one  dollar 
up  to  $250.  A  “substantial” 
donation  is  forthcoming  she  said 
without  revealing  the  amount 
because  the  pledge  has  not  been 
completed. 

Not  all  of  the  coupons  re¬ 
turned  contained  donations, 
Mrs.  Anderson  related.  One 
coupon,  referring  to  the,  “This 
newspaper  is  about  to  die,” 
head,  had  scribbled  across  it, 
“Thank  God.” 

Relative  to  advertising,  the 
paper’s  common  knowledge  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  has,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  not  driven  advertisers 
away.  In  fact,  because  of  all  of 
the  public  interest  shown  since 
the  announced  closing  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  increased  their 
linage,  according  to  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson.  She  said  that  they  are 


Herbert  Anderson 

paying  in  advance  now  for  ads 
and  that  one  advertiser  who  was 
scheduled  to  close  his  store  dur¬ 
ing  his  three-week  vacation 
showed  his  support  by  buying 
space  during  the  time  his  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  closed. 

Donations  varied 

The  people  who  sent  in  dona¬ 
tions,  said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
varied  of  course  in  the  amounts 
they  sent  in,  but  also  in  how 
they  estimated  what  should  be 
sent  in. 

She  cited  as  an  example  those 
people  w’ho  took  the  15  cent 
newsstand  price  and  multiplied 
it  by  the  number  of  issues  they 
would  get  during  the  year  or  by 
the  number  of  issues  they  have 
received  free  since  September, 
and  used  the  derived  figure  as 
the  amount  of  their  donations. 

Anderson,  forecasting  what 
changes  will  take  place  at  the 
Independent  provided  the  needed 
funds  are  raised,  said  he  plans 
to  hire  a  full  time  sales  staff. 

His  current  staff,  he  described 
as  “part  time  employees,  mostly 
housewives  wffio  ride  in  Cadil¬ 
lacs.”  That’s  the  way  things  are 
sometimes  done  in  affluent  West¬ 
chester  County. 

Kemain  controlled 


Students  vie 
for  Hearst 
photo  prizes 

San  Francisco 

Twenty  journalism  students 
are  finalists  in  a  photojournal¬ 
ism  competition  to  be  held  here 
next  month. 

The  competition  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  first  time  in  this 
year’s  tenth  annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program  sponsored  by 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation. 

The  finalists,  and  their 
schools,  are: 

Sandra  Eisert  and  John  R. 
Fulton  Jr.,  Indiana  University; 

Gary  L.  Gaynor,  University 
of  Arizona; 

Grant  Haller,  University  of 
Washington; 

Jacalyn  Hartman,  Boston  Un¬ 
iversity  ; 

Michael  Hayman,  University 
of  Nebraska; 

Alan  R.  Kamuda,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  ; 

Paul  H.  Levin,  University  of 
Maryland; 

T.  Craig  Ligibel,  University 
of  Missouri; 

Peter  J.  Menzel,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  ; 

John  Nollendorfs,  University 
of  Nebraska; 

Roger  K.  Nystrom  and  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Olsenius,  University  of 
Minnesota; 

Brian  Payne,  University  of 
Washington ; 

Jim  Richardson,  Kansas  State 
University; 

James  Ryun,  University  of 
Kansas; 

Richard  J.  Snyder,  University 
of  Colorado; 

William  Tiernan,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University; 

Gina  Urbina,  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College; 

Stephen  Ward,  Iowa  State 
University. 


$1,000  scholar^iliips 

The  judges  are:  Robert  E 
Gilka,  director  of  photography 
for  National  Geographic  maga 
zine;  Rich  Clarkson,  photo  di 
rector  for  the  Topeka  Capital 
Journal,  and  Sam  C.  Pierson 
Jr.,  HonstonChronicle  staff  pho 
tographer. 

The  students  will  submit 
portfolios  of  representative 
photographs.  They  will  be  com¬ 
peting  for  top  awards  of  a  $1,- 
000  student  scholarship  and 
matching  grant  to  the  student’s 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship, 
the  first  place  winner  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  trip  to  Washington. 
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He  does  not  plan  to  return  to 
paid  circulation  but  will  remain 
controlled,  even  though  several 
supporters  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  paper  paid  again. 

It  has  been  the  Andersons’ 
hope  that  eventually  they  could 
overcome  the  localism  of  the 
various  communities  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  serves  by  putting  out 
a  single  issue  for  all  of  Green¬ 
burgh. 

The  situation  is  ridiculous,  he 
pointed  out,  when  a  reader  in 
Dobbs  Feny  won’t  accept  a 
Greenburgh  issue,  even  though 
knowing  the  latter  contains  the 
exact  same  copy  as  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  issue. 


V. 


‘Going  public’  advice 
given  in  CNPA  panel 

By  (^ainphell  Watson 


Los  Angeles 

The  minimum  level  for  a 
newspaper  organization  to  con¬ 
sider  “going  public”  is  $30  to 
$50  million  in  annual  revenue, 
with  a  net  profit  of  at  least  $2 
million,  according  to  a  panel 
presentation  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  here  this  week. 

Bernard  J.  Bidder,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  was  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  session,  with  Ben 
V.  Schneider  Jr,  financial  vice- 
president  of  Bidder  Publications 
Inc.;  Everett  L.  Mangam,  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mit¬ 
chell  &  Co.,  accountants,  and 
Peter  Lusk,  executive,  Lehman 
Brothers,  participating. 

Above  that  level  a  firm  may 
seek  to  extend  its  ability  to 
compete  for  other  properties 
and  build  up  its  chain  by  action 
under  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulations.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  buyers 
are  willing  to  pay  double  the 
amount  obtainable  through 
stock  sales  in  order  to  buy  a 
specific  property,  the  panelists 
said. 

Certain  reporting  require¬ 
ments,  a  liability  in  the  event 
of  misstatements,  and  at  least 
500  shareholders  are  among 
factors  faced  on  public  offerings 
of  stock. 

The  panel  said  the  current 
8*4%  prime  rate  minimum  ac¬ 
tually  costs  11  to  13%.  Tight 
funds  were  forecast  “for  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

Asked  of  dangers  incurred  by 
a  small  organization  making  a 
public  offering  of  shares.  Bidder 
declared  that  any  time  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  stock  's 
held  outside  management,  “you 
may  have  some  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions.” 

Bencli-bur  agreement 

,  A  plan  for  bench,  bar  and 
I  press  policies  in  the  news  cov- 
!  erage  of  criminal  proceedings 
won  the  endorsement  of  the 
:  CNPA. 

Provision  for  a  standing  re¬ 
view  committee  is  included  in 
the  proposal  adopted  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  headed  by  Baymond 
Spangler,  former  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

A  statement  of  policy  and 
nine  principles  are  provided  by 
the  plan,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Fol  committee  by  its  for¬ 


mer  chairman.  Bichard  Fogel, 
Oakland  Tribune. 

It  is  not  the  press  but  the 
system  of  justice  that  seems  to 
be  suffering  from  a  critical  lack 
of  understanding,  Fogel  said  in 
his  presentation. 

The  committee  endorsed  the 
principles  of  the  plan  unani¬ 
mously  and  recommended  ap¬ 
proval  by  supporting  media  or¬ 
ganizations  in  voting  on  a  reso¬ 
lution  presented  by  Alexander 
Bodi,  editor,  Palo  Alto  Times. 

CNPA’s  action  came  at  the 
directors’  meeting  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  term  of  J.  Hart  Clin¬ 
ton,  attorney-publisher  who  also 
is  chairman  of  the  California 
State  Bar’s  committee  on  bar- 
press  relations. 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  Van 
Nujjs  News,  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Clinton,  publisher  of  the 
San  Mateo  Times.  James  W. 
Gill  Jr,  Hemet  News,  was  named 
president-elect. 

Membersliip  opened 

The  convention,  attended  by 
more  than  1,000  persons,  also 
adopted  a  new  dues  schedule 
and  provided  for  an  additional 
active  membership  open  to  any 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper 
owned  by  an  active  member. 

The  CNP.\’s  third  annual  re¬ 
verse  press  conference  again 
was  moderated  by  former  U.S. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland, 
Oakland  Tribrnue.  It  was  tabbed 
the  convention’s  top  feature  by 
retiring  President  Clinton. 

Mayors  Sam  Yorty,  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Joseph  Alioto  of 
San  Francisco,  State  Senator 
Mei-vyn  Dymally,  Assemblyman 
Frank  Lanterman  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  Max  Bafferty  ques¬ 
tioned  publishers  on  the  ethics 
on  retractions,  the  printing  of 
obscenities  by  the  campus  press 
and  newspaper  responsibility. 

DiM'luKiire  question 

“Why  isn’t  more  good  news 
published?”  and  “Shouldn’t 
newspapers  be  required  to  make 
full  disclosure  of  their  financial 
holdings?”  were  added  to  the 
queries  fired  at  Howard  Hays, 
Ri verside  Press  -  En  fer prise ; 
Dean  S.  Lesher,  Lesher  News¬ 
papers;  Bay  L.  Spangler,  Pen¬ 
insula  Newspapers;  Stuart  S. 
Taylor,  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  and  Jack  Craemer,  San 
Rafael  Independent  -  .Journal. 
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Craemer  substituted  on  the 
panel  for  Carroll  W.  Parcher, 
Glendale  News-Pi'ess,  who  was 
absent  because  of  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

In  the  advertising  area,  Fred¬ 
erick  F.  Stannard,  Palos  Verdes 
Peninsula  News,  directed  the 
“Newspapers  First”  presenta¬ 
tion.  William  F.  Sykes,  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press,  reported 
on  target  accounts  and  William 
St.  Sure,  Bathbone  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  gave  the  newspapers’  re¬ 
ply  to  broadcasting  claims. 

Two  CNPA  booklets  have  been 
prepared  on  telecommunications. 
A  “do-it-yourself”  kit  for  indi¬ 
vidual  market  use  also  has  been 
developed,  St.  Sure  reported. 
He  urged  every  publisher  make 
the  booklets  required  reading 
for  retail  salesmen  and  that 
each  be  asked  to  take  a  written 
examination  on  the  contents. 

Contest  winners 

Triple  first  place  winners  in 
the  annual  newspaper  competi¬ 
tions  included  the  San  Jose 
Mercurif-News,  Sacramento  Bee 
and  El  Cajon  Inland  Empire 
Dailjf  Californian. 

Three  weekly  papers  also  won 
honors.  They  were  the  Pacific 
Palisades  Palisadian  Post,  the 
Folsom  Telegraph  and  the 
Montrose  Ledger. 

Double  first  place  winners 
were  the  Sacramento  Union, 
Novato  Advance,  Carlsbad  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Encinitas  Coast  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Consumerism  came  before 
special  sessions  chaired  by  Fred 
Weybret,  Lodi  (Calif.)  News- 
Sentinel,  and  J.  Clifton  Toney, 
Folsom  (Calif.)  Telegraph. 

California  legislature  meas¬ 
ures  include  a  class  action  bill 
to  enable  treble  damage  suits, 
with  newspapers  as  co-defend¬ 


ants  as  the  advertising  medium ; 
a  ban  on  phone  solicitations  and 
a  continuation  of  unit-pricing 
proposals. 

The  press  gave  his  Asian  tour 
complete  coverage.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Spiro  T.  Agnew  reported 
at  a  joint  luncheon  of  the  CNPA 
and  the  Western  New'spaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Belations  Bureau. 

In  one  incident,  the  media 
went  a  bit  too  far,  he  confessed. 
This  was  after  Agnew  came  out 
of  a  temple  in  Bangkok. 

“I  noticed  a  photographer 
down  on  the  ground  shooting  a 
picture  of  me  tying  my  shoe¬ 
laces.  That  wasn’t  so  bad  but  a 
radio  newsman  bent  down  and 
held  a  microphone  three  inches 
from  my  shoe  as  if  he  expected 
it  to  make  a  comment. 

“Some  reporters  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  to  put  my  foot  in  my 
mouth  but  this  one  apparently 
thought  I’d  put  my  mouth  in 
my  foot,”  the  Vice  President 
quipped. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Feb.  4  Feb.  II 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  .  13  12% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  29'/4  28% 

Cowles  Communications  .  B'A  8 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  28y8  30'/4 


Crowell  Collier  .  24 

Cutler  Hammer  28 

Dayco  Corp .  21 

Eastman  Kodak  .  80% 

Eltra  Corp .  25V8  25 

Fairchild  Camera  .  81%  83% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  II  \0% 

Gannett  Co .  27%  27% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  48%  SOYs 

Great  Northern  Paper .  47  44 

Harris  Intertype  .  43 

Inmont  .  14%  13% 

International  Paper  .  33’%  34% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  48 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

North  American  Rockwell 

Republic  Corp .  24%  22V8 

Richardson  Co .  17%  17% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

Time  Inc . 

Times  Mirror 


24% 

29Vb 

20% 


49% 


39%  38% 
18%  18 


30%  30% 

33  31 

35  37% 

White  Consolidated  19%  17% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Dfgital  Eguipment  .  119%  119 

Domtar  .  13%  13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  24%  24 

Milgo  Electronics  .  74%  71% 

New  York  Times  .  34%  33% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  10%  9% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  20%  1 9’% 

Wood  Industries  .  15%  145/8 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  39  37 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  ..  .  41  42 

Cincinnati  Enguirer  .  37  38 

Com.  Corp .  12%  12% 

Dow  Jones  .  48  49 

Downe  Comms . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 
Federated  Publications 

Grey  Advtg . 

Hurletron  .  6  Bt/g 

Lee  Enterprises  .  .  20  20% 

Media  General  .  34  33% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  IB'A  19% 

Panax  .  2%  2% 

Photon  .  12%  11% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14%  1434 

Ridder  Pubs .  143^  |75/g 

Wells,  Rich,  Green  .  13  12% 


14  1234 

19  19% 

24%  24 
11%  11% 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  123/8  1234 

B.  C.  Forest  .  3254  34 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  23%  23% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  30%  29% 

Southam  Press  .  57%  59% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  23  23 
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H.  Wendel  Burch; 
UPI  executive 

H.  Wendel  Burch,  61,  director 
of  international  sendees  for 
United  Press  International,  died 
February  9  in  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  after  a  long  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.  and  graduated  from  the 
Uni%'ersity  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  After  working  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  and  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Santa  Monica  Sun, 
he  went  to  work  for  United 
Press  in  19.31  in  San  Francisco. 
He  served  in  news  and  business 
capacities  in  several  bureaus 
and  came  to  New  York  to  work 
on  the  foreign  news  desk.  He 
participated  in  the  development 
of  UPI  news  and  photo  trans¬ 
missions  throughout  the  world. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.loHN  R.  Locke,  92,  co-owner 
of  the  Dinnba  (Calif.)  Sentinel; 
former  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
perman;  Feb.  1. 

♦  * 

James  T.  Chirurg,  63,  a 

founder  of  the  advertising 

agency  bearing  his  name  that 
became  Chirurg  &  Cairns,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1968;  Feb.  9. 

4:  *  ^ 

William  H.  B.xrtholomew, 
42,  news  editor  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-diuirdian  1961- 
66  before  he  joined  the  Society 
of  Paracletes;  Jan.  18. 

♦ 

George  M.  McDonald,  62, 
copy  editor  and  sports  editor  at 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  in  a 
3()-year  career;  Jan.  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Clyde  Hanson,  86,  publisher 
of  the  Idaho  Enteriirise,  Malad 

City;  Jan.  2.5. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Cecelia  Smith,  74,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  of  the  Van- 
con  rer  (B.C.)  Snn;  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

H.  C.  Wilson,  41,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  reporter  at  the 
San  Francisco  Hall  of  Justice 
for  10  years;  Jan.  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  H.  Mann,  69,  field  edi¬ 
tor-photographer  for  Cowles 
Publishing  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
former  reporter-photographer, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner;  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  E.  Bourne,  70,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  manager. 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  {Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Deseret 
Sews)  ;  Feb.  1. 

»  *  * 

Almon  W.  McCall,  64,  for¬ 
mer  co-publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune;  Jan.  22. 


H.  C.  (Buck)  Wilson,  41, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  Jan.  20. 

»  *  * 

Duane  A.  Anderson,  58,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  public  relations.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California;  Jan.  21. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  (Larry)  McManus, 
56,  war  reporter  and  former 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  political  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser;  Jan. 
12. 

•  ♦  * 

Walter  J.  Pfister  Sr,  69, 
retired  (1969)  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press;  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1918 
and  city  editor  from  1924  until 
1952;  Jan.  20. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Frederick  E.  Olfene,  77, 
one-time  manager  of  the  resort 
and  travel  information  bureau 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script;  Jan.  15. 

«  ♦  « 

S.  J.  Ray,  78,  retired  (1963) 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Feb.  5. 

*  *  4= 

Howard  C.  Herzog,  64,  sports 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  for 
30  years;  Feb.  5. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Donahey,  86,  cre¬ 
ator  in  1914  of  the  Teenie 
Weenies  strip;  Feb.  1. 

• 

Reader’s  Dijjest  helps 
hnanee  student  trips 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  Founda¬ 
tion  has  awarded  a  $1,000  grant 
to  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Oshkosh  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  David  J.  Lippert,  de¬ 
partment  chairman,  said  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  travel  costs  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  reporting  class  to  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  spring  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Also  planned  are  trips  to 
Madison  to  study  governmental 
reporting  at  the  state  level  in 
Wisconsin.  Lippert  was  capital 
bureau  chief  of  the  old  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  for  12  years  before 
going  into  teaching. 

• 

Times’  wire  service 
extended  in  Far  East 

The  New  York  Times  Inter¬ 
national  Wire  Service  was  ex¬ 
panded  this  week  with  a  15,000- 
mile  cable  link  to  newspapers  in 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur,  Singapore  and  Seoul. 

R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor- 
manager  of  the  Times  News 
Service,  said  the  trans-Pacific 
cable  broadens  distribution  of 
the  Times’  35,000-word,  12-hour 
news  report  sent  daily  to  clients. 


Henry  Shapiro 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

the  Revolution.  But  if  you  are  a 
traditionalist  with  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  had  been 
done  toward  industrialization 
under  the  Tsars,  you  are  likely 
to  undervalue  the  Revolution. 

“The  problem  is  largely  emo¬ 
tional.  Either  people  like  Soviet 
Russia  or  they  don’t  like  it.  The 
system  again.  If  they  like  the 
system  they  like  the  country, 
and  if  they  don’t  like  the  sys¬ 
tem  their  reaction  is  likely  to 
be  the  reverse.” 

He  said  most  Russians  were 
not  troubled  by  this  problem. 

“Their  view  is  pretty  realis¬ 
tic,”  he  said.  “So  most  all  the 
news  in  Russia  is  statistical 
news — the  number  of  new 
houses  and  apartments  built, 
tons  of  steel — the  amount  of 
production  and  all  that.  There 
is  no  effort  to  get  down  to  the 
human  equation.  To  find  Ivan 
and  tell  his  story.  But  it  is  the 
way  they  look  at  the  news.” 

Move  toward  peace 

Shapiro,  in  San  Francisco  for 
about  two  months  visiting  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Irina  Corten, 
a  teacher  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  was 
there  when  11  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  arrived  on  a  tour  as  guests 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

“I  saw  them — I  joined  them 
and  was  with  them  for  two 
days,”  he  said.  “I  knew  them. 
Only  four  of  the  group  had  ever 
been  to  this  country  before,  and 
they  were  impressed.  I  was  in 
Moscow  last  summer  when  10 
U.S.  editors  arrived  there  on  a 
visit.  They  were  also  impressed. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  a 
small  thing,  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  a  beginning  toward 
understanding.  I  believe  the 
Russians  are  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  peace  just  now,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  settle  things  without  war, 
and  so  it  helps  for  them  to  get 
with  other  people  and  discover 
that  others  feel  the  same  way.” 

Shapiro  said  he  didn’t  choose 
to  be  called  a  Kremlin  expert 
with  a  special  access  to  exclu¬ 
sive  information. 

“It  doesn’t  work  that  way 
under  their  system,”  he  said. 
“It’s  not  like  here,  where  a  man 
goes  cruising  around,  talking  to 
people  and  probing  for  informa¬ 
tion.  It’s  just  not  permitted  in 
Russia.  So  there  are  no  experts. 
What  you  do,  you  observe,  you 
read  and  you  check.  Changes 
come — you  watch  and  feel  and 
try  to  detect  theose  changes. 
But  when  somebody  sets  himself 
up  as  an  expert  with  an  access 
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to  facts  nobody  else  can  get — 
dismiss  it.  There  are  no  such 
experts. 

“In  Moscow,  when  a  touring 
newsman  or  public  figure  comes 
up  and  says,  ‘I’ve  traveled  6,000 
miles,’  my  reaction  is,  ‘So 
what?’  By  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad?  Or  air?  What  can  you 
see? 

“About  those  border  disturb¬ 
ances  with  China — they  have 
been  going  on  for  a  very  long 
time.  But  you  couldn’t  get  in 
there — not  even  the  Soviet  press 
is  permitted  in  there.  So  when 
you  read  something  about  it  in  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  by 
someloody  who  has  been  there, 
just  remember  the  piece  was  put 
together  back  here,  and  the  guy 
made  a  trip  by  air  or  by  the 
Trans-Siberian.  What  he  ac¬ 
tually  learned  I  could  file  in  a 
few  short  paragraphs.” 

After  37  years  covering  Mos¬ 
cow  and  as  much  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  as  the  custodians  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  permit  him  to  see,  Sha¬ 
piro  acknowledged  he  is  looking 
to  the  day,  still  on  the  horizon, 
when  he  will  come  home  and 
settle  down  to  a  little  writing 
and  some  college  lecturing. 

“My  wife  and  I,”  said, 
“want  to  be  clo.se  to  our  grand¬ 
child.” 

Mrs.  Shapiro  was  the  former 
Ludmilla  Nikitina,  daughter  of 
a  professor  at  Moscow  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  were  married  in  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1938. 

• 

More  accidents  in  ’69 
but  fewer  days  lost 

Dallas 

There  was  a  21  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  accidents  reported  in 
1969  as  compared  to  1968  but 
nearly  a  38  percent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  days  lost  time, 
Ken  Feagins,  safety  committee 
chairman,  reported  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

There  was  a  total  of  94  ac¬ 
cidents  reported  with  399  days 
lost  time.  The  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  reported  by  departments 
are: 

Composing  Room:  25  acci¬ 
dents  with  172  days  lost  time. 

Pressroom:  19  accidents  with 
127  days  lost  time. 

Stereotype:  1  accident  and  no 
days  lost  time. 

Mail  Room:  21  accidents  with 
76  days  lost  time. 

Paper  Handling:  2  accidents 
and  five  days  lost  time. 

Maintenance:  9  accidents  and 
6  days  lost  time. 

Job  Room:  1  accident  with  no 
days  lost  time. 

WFAA:  10  accidents  with  2 
days  lost  time. 

Plant  Department:  2  acci¬ 
dents  with  1  day  lost  time. 

All  other  departments:  4  ac¬ 
cidents  with  no  days  lost  time. 
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NEA  will  offer  ^ 
travel  almanac 
via  newspapers 

The  World  Travel  &  Vacation 
Almanac  is  being  published  by 
Enterprise  Press,  a  division  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  ' 
tion.  The  408-page  book,  priced 
at  $2.50  per  copy,  is  being  sold 
through  the  reader  service  pro¬ 
grams  of  newspapers  at  $1.95 
per  copy. 

The  book  is  teamed  with  a 
14-part,  illustrated  series  by 
Leslie  Waller,  novelist,  travel 
e.xpert  and  consulting  editor  of 
The  Almanac.  Waller’s  series  is 
titled:  “1970:  Year  of  the  Trav¬ 
eler.’’ 

According  to  Richard  W. 
Johnson,  director  of  Enterprise 
Press  and  publisher  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  work,  the  World  Travel 
&  Vacation  Almanac  “brings  to¬ 
gether  every'  major  organized 
tour  program,  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational,  so  that  the  U.S.  or 
Canadian  vacationer  can  quickly 
find  the  tour  that  fits  his  bud¬ 
get,  interests  and  time.” 

Ehm'  and  convenience 

More  than  2,700  tours  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  this  information: 

Tour  departure  dates  from 
major  North  American  gate¬ 
ways 

Duration  of  tours 

Price  ranges 

Stopover  cities  and  places  of 
interest  on  each  tour  program 

Sources  of  tours  and  tour  lit¬ 
erature. 

Through  Enterprise  Press, 
100,000  copies  of  the  book  will 
be  offered  to  newspaper  readers. 

Participating  newspapers  re¬ 
ceive  a  promotion  kit  which  con¬ 
tains  advertisements,  announce¬ 
ment  stories,  news  releases,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  a  resource  memo¬ 
randum  detailing  a  point-by¬ 
point  promotion  program. 


Court  allows  states 
to  reflate  CATV 

Washington 

State  regulation  of  commu¬ 
nity  antenna  television  systems 
(CATV)  in  respect  to  licensing 
and  rates  received  approval  by 
the  Supreme  Court  this  week 
in  a  decision  in  a  Nevada  case. 

Two  companies,  TV  Pix  Inc. 
and  Wells  TV  Inc.,  claimed  that 
the  state  could  not  adopt  utility- 
type  regulations  since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  had  asserted  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  CATV.  A  lower  court 
held  that  the  federal  and  state 
regulatory  systems  didn’t  over¬ 
lap  and  the  Supreme  Court  al¬ 
lowed  this  view  to  stand. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fourney 
buy  Ethridge  paper 


Ravenswood,  Mich. 

Mark  Ethridge  Jr,  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  sold 
some  of  his  stock  in  Star  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Ravenswood 


Neivs,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  | 
Fourney. 

Fourney  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  firm  since  1961, 
when  Ethridge  joined  the  Free 
Press.  Ethridge  bought  the 
property  in  1957.  He  retains  a 
minority  stock  interest  and 
serves  as  a  director. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— I'.onsultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnershii),  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Bo.\  SS  Norton,  Kuns.  676.")4. 

APPR.AISALS  for  all  puriK)ses.  News- 
I)ai)er  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  Florida — 
32401. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  O^FFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  ; 
if  you  have  know-how  an<l  modest  I 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W'.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOIO.  ' 

SALE- MERGER 

Seekin,?  company  with  lonsf  i>rofits, 
short  assets.  Phil  Turner  Associates, 
'-30  E.  Verdufto  Ave.,  Suite  1,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Downtown  Burbank — 91501. 

FOR  SALE  Control linjr  interest  in  a 
monthly  matrazine,  concerne<l  with  avia¬ 
tion  and  aircraft.  Has  been  publishe<l 
for  about  10  years.  Sellint;  l)ecause  of 
other  interests.  Total  investment  of  less 
than  $20,000,  with  easy  terms  available  , 
to  ciualifie<l  purchaser. 

Call  or  write.  Mr.  Goeller  39  Collesre- 
view  Rd.,  W'esterville,  Ohio  43081. 
Phone  (614)  882-2.378. 

CASH  f’OR  ACQUISITIONS 
We  have  buyers  for  profitable  newspa-  ' 
l>ers  and  broadcast  facilities  in  i{oo<l 
markets.  Confidential.  i 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  ' 

“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontKomery  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

JOS.  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

3-daily,  6-weekly  sales  1969  I 

2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Ca. 
-92806 

CONFIDBINTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
,  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
WashinjjTton,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


I\etvspapers  For  Sale 

$25,000  DOWN  for  Western  SEA- 
COAST,  offset  weekly  in  growing  city. 
Nice  climate,  nice  living.  Needs  aggres¬ 
sive  publisher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim  Cal.  92806. 


ISeu'spaper  Brokers 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWTST  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er— it’s  the  i>er- 
^nality  an<l  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  ix?rsonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  4.8858 


Daily  Newspai>ers — Nationwide  Service 
AblM)tt  E'.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  624-8735  ' 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGLTE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 85203  (AC  602)  964-1090 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  ‘ 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (luality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
pai>ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proi>erty, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
^  time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  proi>erties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  News]>ai)er8.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE,  exciting 
second-class  controlled  circulation 
monthly  newspajier  magazine  serving, 
three  New  England  towns  near  the 
very  desirable  southern  N.H.  bonier: 
5-year  growth  ixcord.  Available  only 
bwause  of  other  family  interests,  with 
or  without  real  estate  and  eciuipment. 
Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BY  THE’  BLUE'  PACIFIC,  only  $5,000 
down  buys  $45,000  gross,  offset  weekly, 
attractive  tax  situation.  Needs  vigorous 
community-tyi)e  publisher.  J.  A.  Sny- 
<ler,  Newspai>er  Broker.  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  DAILY 
You  can  own  it  with  $50,000  down 
rlus  working  capital  at  2L^  times  gross 
if  you  have  exjierience  to  make  most 
of  it.  Complete  rotary  letterpress  plant. 
Goo<l  Area  3  county-seat.  Box  228, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

$12,000  DOWN  buys  sound,  exclusive, 
$42,000  gross  letterpress  weekly  in 
beautiful  northern  California,  mild 
1  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspai)er 
1  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806. 

SMALL.  OLD  WEST  VA.  DAILY— 
Your  chance  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Quick,  easy  purchase  possible. 
Contact:  Oral  S.  Pflug,  157  N.  Third 
St..  Steul>enville.  Ohio  -13952.  (AC  614) 
AT  3-3421. 

DAILIES,  choice  of  two.  Chart  Area  6 
or  7:  $200, uOO  or  $75,0<8)  down.  Finan¬ 
cial  references.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa- 
I  i>er  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
I  heim  Cal.  92806. 

VERY  PROFITABLE  Western  Offset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly,  $25,000 
;  down  for  $100,000  gross.  J.  A.  Snyder, 

'  Newspai>er  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim  Cal.  92806. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP,  Chart  Area  8, 
weeklies  offset,  rapid  growth  area,  fine  ' 
climate,  owner  needs  capital,  sell  out-  , 
right  for  $150,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspa|>er  Broker,  2234  E,  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim  Cal.  92806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SMALL  NEWSPAPER  OWNERSHIP 
opportunity.  Midwest  outfit  has  three 
or  four  smallish  weeklies  just  crying 
development.  Unburdened  with  obso¬ 
lete  plants;  offset  page  paste-u|>-ready 
equipped.  Now  doing  $27M-$38M: 
should  be  $40M-$50M  volume.  Part  or 
total  ownership  for  right  “family 
team”  type,  with  mo<lest  few  thousand 
inflated  dollars  to  invest.  We  need 
working-management  help.  If  you  fit 
and  don’t  want  to  work  for  “other 
fellow"  all  your  life,  write  Box  246, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SERIOUS  SEEKERS  ONLY.  PLEASE 
E.xclusive  oounty-seat  weekly  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  land  of  pleasant  living. 
Within  100  miles  metro  centers.  Gross: 
mid-$50.000’s.  Write  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  911  Westover,  Norfolk, 
Va.  23507. 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  North¬ 
western  Indiana.  Dominant  in  county — - 
exclusive  in  community.  Real  opi)or- 
tunity  for  go-getter.  $23,000  down. 
Please  give  brief  biography.  Larry 
Towe  Agency.  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park.  Fla.  3'2789. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  wifh  order! 

4- w(ek$ .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  stdl  do  so  by 
piacing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department” 
aiong  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Kemlttanee  should  accompany  das- 
sifted  copy  when  submitted  for  pub- 
licaflon  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 

4-weeks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi-  | 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1970 


ANNOLNCKMENTS 


ISetrspapers  For  Sale 


NO  POLLUTION.  SMOG 
OK  CONGESTION  HERE 
But  in  Northern  New  En^fland  there 
is  a  modern,  offset  weekly  that  is  very 
profitable.  Gross  in  10o9  was  over 
$140,000.  Circulation  over  5,000  ABC. 
Pa|>er  was  built  on  modern  ideas  and 
is  larjfest  in  its  county.  Box  245,  Hklitor  ■ 
&  Publisher.  ^ 

GREAT  LAKES  AREA  WEEKLY  and 
job  shop  >;rossin^  $44, 000-plus  and 
profitable.  Unoi>pos<*d  in  lively  college  i 
town.  Price<l  below  jyross— mo<lest  down  i 
payment.  Write  to  DIAL.  1503  Naza-  | 
reth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  | 

KECJULAK  de<luctible  triiis,  if  y<*u  buy 
se<‘ond  newspaper  in  warm,  sunny  Calif. 
M.  HcKlell.  13^8  Euclitl.  I’pland,  Calif. 


ly'eicsptipers  W anted 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  for  top 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Newspaper  Service 
Company.  Inc..  P.  O.  Drawer  12428,  ' 
Panama  City,  Florida — 32401. 


NFANSPAPKH  SKKVICKS 


Features  Available 


CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE 
Quarterly,  seasonal.  36  FUNNY  panels. 
18  two-columns,  18  1-column,  varying? 
depths  .  .  .  the  i)erfect  filler.  Current 
issue  l^ein^r  mailed  to  25o  subscril>ers 
inoludln^r  many  Week-end  Majrazines. 
Mats.  Glossies.  Our  9th  year.  Testi¬ 
monials  jralore.  Inexijensive.  Gates 
Features,  Inc.,  35-63  s'<th  St.,  Jackson 
Heijrhts.  N.Y.  11372. 

WEEKLY  HORO.'^COPE  BY  OLGA  will 
increase  your  readership.  In  over  15(» 
newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form.  First 
month  trial  FREE.  Write:  Queen  City 
Publishei*s.  724  S.  Braun  St..  Denver. 
Colo.  so22>'. 

A  WOULD-BE-COLUMNIST  in  search 
of  a  weekly.  Will  write  for  “r>^anuts.” 
To  sample  humor  in  a  nutshell,  write 
H<»\  26  4.  Edtor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper — Joh  Printing 

IMtTARY  LETTERPRESS  TIME  avail- 
able.  Newsprint  pr<Klucts:  duality  work 
only.  Write  or  ‘phone.  Pad<lock  Publi- 
cation.s.  .Arlington  Heights,  Ill.— 60006. 
(AC  312)  394-2300,  ext.  217. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaix*r  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRING  TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Serv’ice—  Worhl  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  ?\>urth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y,  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plant 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant 
SALE  ON  PREMISES 
MARCH  4,  5,  6.  7 

9  A.M.  'TIL  8  P.M.  DAILY 

LOCATION;  SUFFOLK  SUN 

303  MARCUS  BOULEVARD, 
DEER  PARK 

LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
18  late  style  Intertypes,  includ- 
inq  4  Monarchs,  C,  G  &  F's.  El¬ 
rods,  Ludlows,  general  news¬ 
paper  machinery  —  composing, 
stereo,  engraving  and  mailroom 
—everything  to  produce  a  daily 
newspaper.  First  quality  equip¬ 
ment.  Most  new  or  rebuilt  3 
years  ago. 

Complete  pressroom  including 
late  style  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  and  stereo  equipment. 

Write  or  call  for  details; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


Ctnnposing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Lar^e  sele<*tion  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  IS  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes- -Intertypes  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAbT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y,  10007.  j 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden  j 
traineil  personnel.  Larjre  selection  of  | 
t.v|M*  styles.  Flexowriters— Ini>ut  units; 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Prixlucts.  ' 
1500  Kinyrs  Hiyrhway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
0S034.  (AC  609)  4.2S-3223. 

ATF  Model  B  Keylx>ard,  Photo  Unit 
anil  6  Tvi»e  Fonts.  Recently  overhauleil. 
Best  offer.  Ph:  (3124  43H-239R. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  1 1 ,4o0  square  inches  of  fl(H)r 
space  every  day  by  usintr  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspa|>er  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-weldeil  frames,  self  lubricatinjr  iron- 
tops.  .5"  BB  casters.  Today’s  b<*st  buy. 
Jack  M(M>re.  R  1,  Medina,  Ohio-— 44256 

THREE  LINOTYPES:  Comet— Sirl37  i 
— ono  magazine,  two  molds;  moilel  31  j 
Srr59647--four  ma>j:azines.  four 
molds:  mixld  14-  S7t42012 — three  majr- 
Hzines,  four  molds.  All  microtherm 
elei'tric  jK>ts.  Mar^rach  feeders,  etc.  In 
excellent  condition  and  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  until  our  recent  conversion. 
Attractively  pnceil.  The  Dailv  Refle<‘- 
tor.  Greenville  N.C.  (AC  919)  752-6166. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


3  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS;  two  13- 
pt.  recordintr  machines  and  one  8-pt. 
rei)r(xlucer;  all  three  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Friden  serviceman  will  verify. 
Priced  at  $1,100  each,  or  three  for  ' 
$3,000.  Can  be  seen  in  t  t>eration.  Del-  | 
marva  News,  Selbyville,  Dela.- -19975  :  ; 
or  ’phone  (302)  436-8284,  or  (301)  352- 
5225. 

LINASEC  I  COMPUTER  with  all  nec-  , 
essary  attachments  for  Linofilm  Quick  j 
and  hot  metal  Tape  processinir — $16.-  | 
000  :  one  Fairchild  2-masrazine  Justify-  i 
inj;  Perforator:  one  SP  15  Re|>ro  Press. 
J.  D.  Vail  Jr.,  Vail-Ballou  Press,  | 
Inc.,  Binirhamton,  N.  Y. — 13902. 

FOR  SALE  -9  Star-Parts  Auto-Perfs, 

7  non-eountinpr.  2  countinjt — $1,200 
each.  Write  or  call  diaries  Kiser,  i 
Weaver\’ille,  N.  C.  (AC  704)  645-3533.  j 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES  avail-  i 
aiile  on  our  leases  or  easy  i»ay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stiK'k  supplies  for  cold  tyiie  I 
com|K>sinjt  -nachines-  National  Puli-  I 
Ushers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29.  Berlin. 
Wise.  54923  or  18  W.  22.  N.  Y.  1(1010.  I 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Auction  Sale 


Complete  Newspaper  Liquidation 

AUCTION 

Due  to  pending  Government  purchase  of  premises 

Monitor  Publications 

1950  CURTIS  STREET  DENVER,  COLORADO 

Tuesday,  February  24th  at  9:30  A.M. 

Full  inspection  Saturday.  Sunday  and  Monday 

6  unit  Hoe  Press  21 '/i"  cutoff  Intertype,  Models  B,  C.  C4  &  F 

7  ton  Kemp  Metal  Pot  Complete  Linotype.  Models  14  (2),  18  (2) 

with  controls  &  29 

Goss  Quarter-folder  Stripcaster.  Model  K 

Pony  Auto  Plate  21 ’/i"  cutoff  Davidson  Folder 

(2)  Miller  Major  Presses  W'ine  &  Dick  Mailers  13  units, 

2  color,  27X41  4  sizes 

OKIH'K  Kt.M  lfMK.NT  .  ('OMPOSINC  KOOM  KtJflPMl-TXT 
lUN-IlKIlY  &  M.VILItllO.M  Kyi  IfMKXT 
For  comolete  list  and  description  of  Auction  items  write  or  call 
RADCLIFFE  AUCTION  COMPANY 
6523  North  Federal  •  Phone  (303)  428-7568  •  Denver,  Colorado  80221 


lUTCDTVDr  rnTficrTTrn 


Serial  no.  343 — 14  lens  camera; 
will  accommodate  sizes  up  to  and 
including  72-pt.  Complete  with  four 
Fotosetter  magazines,  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  mats,  50  fonts  to  choose 
from.  Inspect  in  operation.  $7,000 
— fob — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Further  In  formation  Contact: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106 
Area  Codo  816-221-9060 


JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCER  9  pi. 
(Jal.  $1,600.  LCOVF  with  5  pfonram 
panels  ami  H  cams  with  stand  $3,(MMi. 
Excellent  condition.  (609)  rJM-s994. 


FOR  SALE 


graphic 


JUSTAPE  COMPUTER 

Complete  with  automatir  hyphena¬ 
tion,  no-sparchand  module,  cut  run¬ 
around  proeram,  universal  width 
pluR>  high  speed  buffer  unit,  offers 
an  out-put  speed  of  7,500  lines  per 
hour,  bi-dirertional  readers,  high 
speed  out-put  puncher,  10  width 
plugs.  Save  50%  of  new  cost. 


For  further  information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCniLD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  serial 
65-3182.  Factory  rebuilt  5  years  ago. 
65  line  screen,  stereotyiies  beautifully. 
Available  about  April  15.  $750.00.  Wil¬ 
liam  Futrelle,  Goldslmi-o  News-Argus. 
GoldslK>ro,  N.  C.  27530.  Phone  (919) 
734-4401. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pai)er  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Material  Fitr  Sale 


PASTE-UP  BORDERS 
All  solid  iKM’der  material  from  l-pt.  to 
65c  per  roll;  volume  discounts 
on  top  of  this  low  price.  All  shipments 
prepaid  and  all  orders  filled  promptly 
from  our  fresh  inventory.  Write  Mc- 
Gann  &  Marsh,  Inc.  62  14th  St.. 
Wheelinjr,  W.  Va.-  26003. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

BEST  OFFER  TAKES  ALL 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller 
Nolan  full  pa^re  Flat  Caster 
Hammond  Plate  Shaver 
Hoe  stereo  plate  Pnmf  Piess 
Metal  Pot.  36"  LD.,  Gas  Firetl 
Hartzell  Spacelmnd  Cleaner 

Contact  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Times 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  2274" 
cutoff,  water-cooU*d,  $1,250;  also  Nolan 
3-ton  pras  stereo  |K)t  with  pump  for 
autoplate,  side  spout,  $1,250;  both 
$2,250  ;  Model  D  Interty|>e  display  piK 
ftHHler,  two  full  ma4?!izines,  6  lower 
splits.  9  fonts  mats.  18  to  36  pt.,  $500; 
Eli*od.  i»ifr  fee<ler.  10  molds,  $300; 
cur\'e<l  plate  router,  w'orks  fine,  for 
22%"  cut-off.  $195:  curved  mat  scorch¬ 
er.  $50  :  Sta-Hi  scorcher,  $50  ;  Hoe  mat 
roller,  3  HP.  full-pajre,  with  humidty 
ti^ht  mat  cabinet.  $125;  Rouse  vertical 
mitre,  $75;  Nolan  plate  finisher.  use<l 
about  18  months.  $225:  approximately 
8  pa^es  idastic  base  .765,  for  mounting 
shell  casts,  30*^;^  of  cost;  type  and 
cases;  190  capacity  galley  cabinet,  2 
and  3  col.  ;  several  tons  stereo  metal. 
The  Brvan,  Ohio.  Times.  419-636-1111. 

Ford  Ciilhs. _  _ 

HEADLINER.  m<tdei  800  $400  :  David¬ 

son  offset  iol)  oress.  10  y  1,5 — $;(00. 
News-Bulletin.  Brookfield,  Mo.—  64628. 


Perforator  Tape 

NE'W  STATIC-FREE  lircf  tapes  .at  our 
same  prices  -lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  (luality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (215)  Pt)  2-.3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  O’hio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
5  LTnits.  22't,"  cut-off,  90°  stiigger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mountd.  auto¬ 
matic  tensions.  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lea'I. 
skip  slitter,  conveyor  :  press  geare<l  for 
52. .">00  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULLMAN  AS.SOCIA'rES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  Delivery  23-9  16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Av.ailable  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins. 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W..  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que..  Canada.  Ph:  (514)  874- 
6880. 

FOR  SALE 

7  UNIT  UNIT-TUBULAR 
PRESS 

5  UNITS  EQUIPPED  WITH 
DOUBLE  COLOR  CYLINDERS 
IDEAL  COLOR  COMIC  PRESS 
PRINTS  12  PAGES  FOUR 
COLORS  EACH  PAGE 
INCLUDES  STEREO 
E’OUIPMENT  IN  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 

WILL  ENTERTAIN  REASONABLE 
OFl-'ERS  FOR  ALL  OR  PART  OF 
PACKAGE 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  CALL 
W.  WALSMITH 
LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

130  EAST  SECOND  STREET 
DAVENPORT  IOWA  52801 
TELE.  A.C.  319  326-5353 

24  page  DLTPLEX  STD.  TUBULAR 
,  press  No.  T-633.  all  or  part,  available 
I  about  April  15.  Quarter  folder.  Two 
^  color  fountains.  Side  register  top  deck. 
Extra  rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts, 
complete  Stereo.  Basic  press  installe<l 
new  in  1947.  Excellent  condition,  regu¬ 
lar  Goss  insiiection.  Write  Hal  Tanner 
Goldslioro  News-Argus.  Goldslioro,  N.C. 
I  27530  or  phone  (919)  731-4401. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Sli‘rt>atypt>  Equipment 


Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
2^:.’'~22%"-  23-9/16" 

STA-HI  MASTEll  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS-  22% "--AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E'.  42n(l  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4:)90 

Wanted  To  Buy 

TIS  STANDARD  PERFORATORS. 
Teletypist  Ser\’ice  1133  Broadway, 
•New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

VENDINC  MACHINES,  any  tyi>e. 
W'rite  giving  description,  cost  etc. 
Must  Ik*  in  working  order.  Box  138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


.4  dministrative 

FLORID.A  CALLING  for  a  young  man 
ready  to  manage  a  beach  area  weekly. 
Strong  on  sales,  circulation.  No  back- 
shop  worries.  $150  week.  Box  9457, 
Treasure  Island,  Fla. — 33740. 


Classified  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  and  personnel — all  categories.  See 
our  ad  under  'Display  Advertising.' 


.JOURNALISM  TEACHER  on  J-stalf 
f  ten  :  university  10,000 — plus  enroll- 
u‘iit.  Zone  3,  starting  Sept.  1.  Salary 
lor  9-nionth  academic  year:  instructor 
$8  to  $9,000;  assistant  professor 
lO.OOo  minimum:  asscK-iate  professor 
-  $12,000  minimum.  Minimum  reiiuire- 
iiiciits:  Master’s  degrt*e  in  .lournalism 
nr  allied  field  with  professional  or 
leaching  experience.  Reply  in  confi- 
ilcTice  to  Box  222.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  TEACHER 
I'n  J-staff  of  ten:  university  10.000- 
plus  enrollment.  Zone  3.  starting  Sept. 
1.  Salary  for  9-month  academic  year: 
instructor  $8  to  $9,000  ;  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  $10,000  minimum:  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  $12,000  minimum.  Must  have 
lemonstrable  evidence  of  professional 
iihotographic  ability.  Instructor  should 
ii::ve  Master's  at  least  have  Bachelor's 
and  Ik*  uualified  to  do  graduate  work 
\*hile  teaching.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
H.'X  222  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

PERSONNEL 

DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  country's^  leading 
newspaper  and  electronic  groups 
has  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Personnel  Management 
Executive.  Person  select^  will 
be  a  member  of  top  management 
Involved  in  wage  and  salary 
administration,  training  and  re¬ 
cruiting,  insurance  and  pension 
benefit  administration  and  cor¬ 
porate  manpower  planning.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Salary  open. 
Write  in  complete  confidence 
giving  all  pertinent  personal 
data,  work  history,  educational 
background  and  salary  desired 
to: 

Box  177 

Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGEMENT 

Suburban  weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  can  offer 
top  earnings  to  a  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  manager.  Applicants 
must  have  previous  management 
experience  in  radio,  television 
or  newspapers  and  offer  strong 
leadership.  $25,000.00  base  plus 
incentives.  Send  resum6  to  Box 
244,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confi¬ 
dential. 


Advertising  Copywriting 

ALL-AROUND  YOUNG  WRITER  , 
This  young  man  (or  woman)  writes  ! 
selling  information  which  tells  zcliy  i 
something  should  l>e  bought.  What  it  I 
is,  what  it  does,  why  it*s  better  than  ! 
its  comiietition— that’s  the  substance 
,  of  every  message  he  writes.  His  stuff 
I  is  provocative  t(x> — but  only  as  a  | 

I  means  to  an  en<l.  That  end  is  to  pet 
I  the  reader  to  read  the  zeliolc  thing  and 
j  thus  understand  that  what  we’re  ad-  ' 
vertisinji:  is  worth  looking?  at  when  he 
j?(K*s  shopping.  Write  me  a  letter  which 
shows  you  write  that  kind  of  copy. 
If  you’ve  the  one  we’re  looking?  for,  | 
you’re  also  interested  in  a  chance  to 
i  earn  a  piece  of  the  action  in  an  agency  I 
I  located  in  a  resort  area  90  minutes  i 
I  from  Chicajfo.  Ski.  snowmobile  coun-  | 
try,  l>eaches,  fishinj?  and  jyolf  minutes  I 
away  from  where  you’ll  l)e  livin$j  if 
we  jret  loeether.  Write  E'd.  Kussell, 
Vivox.  Inc.,  501  Colonial  Drive,  St. 
Joseph.  Michijrjrn  490S5.  1 


Display  Atlvertising 

POTEN'nAL  UNLraiTED! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  exec¬ 
utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  “Instant”  manager’s  position 
available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  500,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
Complete  information  on  experience 
and  background  required.  Jeanne  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Personnel  Manager,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  California 
90028. 


Display  Adi^ertising  available  to  high 

- ^2 - - - -  type  person!  Two  dai 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex- 

panding  daily  in  fast-growing  area.  Com'plete*^  informa^m 
Excellent  opportunity  for  future.  Good  -_j 
starting  salary.  Paid  hospitalization,  Mm 

insurance,  retirement  plan  and  vaca-  /?*HrIn 
tion.  Incentive  plan-^car  allowance,  i  ?0028 
Experience  desirable  but  not  necessary.  ■ 

Contact:  Advertising  Dir.,  Elgin  Daily  — 

Cpurier-Ne^s.  Elgin^Ill.— 6(n20. -  YOUNG  PUBLISHER  of  small,  on-the- 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  two  move  weekly  group  seeks  exi)erienced, 
offset  weeklies  in  adjacent  towns.  Ex-  mature  hustler  to  take  over  as  ad  man- 
cellent  money,  lovely  growing  com-  ,  ager — 1  man  job,  as  well  as  helping  in 
munities:  great  opportunity  for  future  offset  pro<luction.  Fantastic  opportunity, 
with  dynamic,  progressive  group.  Ste-  Fringe  l)onefits.  Beautiful,  small, 
phen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc.,  country  community  living  30  minutes 
P.O.  Box  545,  King,  N.C. — 27021.  from  large  city.  Box  217,  Eklitor  & 
(AC  919)  983-3109,  Publisher. 

giMiiiiiiiiuiiiiiinnnmiiuiiifflnn^^ 


Circulation 

MAN-FRIDAY  to  assist  Director  and 
assume  City  Circulation  management 
job  in  Zone  3.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  ABC:  also  be  able  to 
plan  and  carry  out  program.  Send 
resume  of  complete  background  and 
salary  range.  Replies  will  l>e  held 
strictly  confidential.  Box  180,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


=  Address- 


•Ct  is  a  •£!  -C:  -it  ii 

SUPERVISORS 

MIDWEST  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
METRO  HAS  OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CIRCULATION 
SUPERVISORS.  TO  EXPERIENCED. 
AGGRESSIVE.  SALES-ORIENTED 
MEN  WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  POSITIVE 
LEADERSHIP  TO  ADULT  DLSTRICT  i 
MANAGERS  AND  CARRIERS  WE  i 
OFFER:  i 

EXCELLENT  STARTING  SALARY 
LIBERAL  FRINGE  BENEFITS  ' 
AUTOMOBILE  I 

ADVANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  i 
REPLY  IN  CONFIDENCE 
BOX  194,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  i:  is  is  is  it 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
CIRCULATION  DISTRICT  MEN 
One  of  America's  fastest-growing  6- 
day  dailies  in  Zone  5  is  seeking  to 
find  three  outstanding  district  men  who 
know  and  understand  the  ‘Little  Mer¬ 
chant’  plan  and  how  to  help  this  great 
newspaper  gain  even  more  circulation 
than  it  now  has.  Age  is  no  barrier, 
hut  you  must  be  neat,  preferably  col¬ 
lege-trained,  and  with  a  desire  to  rocket 
towards  success  in  circulation.  This  is 
a  group  of  Midwestern  newspapers  that 
offer  you  all  of  the  fringe  benefits 
plus  a  liberal  salary  and  car  expense. 
Send  complete  resumfi  if  you  want  to 
find  happiness  in  your  working  hours, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  schools,  col¬ 
lege,  churches  and  recreational  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Write  Box  209,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  exi>erienced  cir-  g 
culator  who  has  successful  t>ackground  = 
preferably  or.  more  than  one  newspa-  g 
per.  ME&S  oi)eration  in  Zones  1  and  g 
2.  Interesting  -challenging.  Salary:  = 
l>onus;  expense  allowance.  Goo<l  future.  = 
Give  full  information  in  your  reply.  = 
Confidential.  Bo.x  266,  Editor  &  Pub-  = 
lisher.  = 


-Zip  Code- 


=  Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  m 


MARKETEER 

j  Desk-Telephone  and  Direct  Mail  for 
’  selling  circulation  supplies;  also  sta- 
I  tioners,  etc.  To  locate  in  Zone  2,  3,  5 
or  9.  Good  starting  salary  raises  and 
1  job  security.  Box  275,  Eklitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


m  Mail  to: 


g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  *  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HKLP  ANTED 
nisplay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


L 


CALIFORNIA 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


Ebcperienced  .  .  .  qualified  .  .  .  afrsrres-  i 
sive.  Salary  18/25M  ,  .  .  plus  bonuses, 
fringes.  1970  potential  35/40M.  Avail¬ 
ability  and  complete  resume  first  letter. 
Box  230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UFE-TIME  OPPORTUNITY  for  atr- 
jrressive  ad  salesman  with  several  years 
of  ex|)erience  to  join  expanding?  staff  , 
of  a  le.ulin^  New  England  daily.  Must  | 
have  sales  ability,  l>e  stronjr  on  copy  ' 
and  layout.  Advancement  opportunities  , 
—top  wa^es-  sui>erior  company  bene- 
its.  Give  complete  details  in  reply. 
Box  253,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ' 

rXCIT/XG  C/f^LlJ:XGE 
OPPORTUNITY 
as  part  of  the  mauafinnent  team 
DVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  West-  ! 
•n  Division.  PIONEER  PRESS.  INC. 

3  well-established  weeklies  in  booming:  , 
western  and  northwestern  suburbs  of  , 
Jhicatfo.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Man  we  are  looking  for  must  have  a 
proven  space  sales  record.  l>e  grounded 
in  classified  be  strong  on  local  retail 
l^rcmiotions.  be  veste<l  in  planne<l  ad¬ 
vertising,  layout  and  copywriting.  He 
will  head  department  which  incimles 
two  area  managers  for  retail  display, 
classified  manager.  ’i>hone  room  su- 
I>ervisor  and  a  sales  staff  of  25.  For¬ 
ward  resume  in  strict  confidence  to 
John  Hooi)er,  Assistant  to  Publisher, 
IbO  S.  Kenilworth,  Oak  Park,  Ill.  - 
60302;  or  call  (312)  38.3-3200. 

The  Papers  of  PIOXPER  PRESS 
A  subsidiary  of  Time  hie. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newsi>a|>ers  in  ; 
E&P*s  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  , 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In-  ' 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Mon- 
roe,  Chicago,  111.-60603. 

WE’RE  A  LITTLE  DIFFERENT 
A  man  who  wants  to  live  in  the  south¬ 
west,  enjoy  the  good  life  of  a  small 
town,  get  ac<iuainted  with  an  area  ' 
that  affonls  interesting  outdoor  re<‘rea- 
tion  in  normally  high  and  dry  climate 
would  do  well  to  investigate  our  ad¬ 
vertising  iK>8ition  with  group  of  weekly 
newsi>ai)ers.  Salary  excellent.  We  do 
nee<l  self  starter  l)ecause  you  will  be  ! 
on  your  own.  References  a  must.  News,  > 
Box  459.  Carrizozo,  N.  M.  88301.  Ph.  1 
.■i(i5-64x.233.3. 


Editorial 

CREATIVE  NEWSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  lively  editorial  page  on  medium 
Midwest  7-day  p.m.  You  will  select 
columns,  cartoons,  design  the  pagre,  but 
our  emphasis  is  on  tight,  hard-hitting 
editorials^about  a  dozen  a  week.  You 
will  have  wide  latitude  of  expression  if 
you  know  how  to  write  sensibly  on 
complex  subjects  and  make  a  clear 
point.  Our  outlook  has  been  Liberal 
Republi^n;  our  attitude  moderate  on 
today’s  issues.  Pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  excellent ;  comfortable  commun¬ 
ity  not  far  from  some  of  the  biggest 
cities.  We  prefer  a  young  man  with 
some  degree  of  professional  seasoning. 
Your  ability  to  state  your  ideas  and 
specific  editorial  examples  will  be  given 
great  weight.  B.  H.  McIntyre,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  Enquirer  &  News,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. — 49016. 

COPY  DESK 

If  you’re  a  first-rate  copy  sharpener 
and  a  snappy  head  writer,  you’re  for 
us.  Quality  New  Jersey  p.m.  near 
N.Y.C.  may  be  for  you.  $195  plus  a 
future.  Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  on  11,000 
east  central  Illinois  daily  that  has  won 
over  20  awards  in  the  past  two  years. 
A  top  man  is  leaving  for  a  metroijolitan 
position  and  we  won’t  settle  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  another  top  man.  No 
general  reporting — nothing  to  interfere 
with  producing  a  top  sports  section. 
We’ll  pay  the  money  needed  to  get 
what  we  want.  Send  resume  to;  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette,  Mat- 
toon,  III.  61938. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


LITTLE  EXPERIENCE?  Here’s  a  job 
where  you  can  get  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  while  covering  city  government, 
police,  courts,  features,  and  doing  in- 
depth  reporting  for  a  6-day  p.m.  You’ll 
work  hard  but  we’ll  pay  well  for  it. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
writing  to  Managing  Editor,  South 
Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 


MANAGING  EDITOR; 

We  need  a  fast-moving,  aggressive 
managing  editor  to  train  and  direct  the  | 
news  staff  of  our  small  but  fast-grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  mushrooming  South 
Florida.  Individual  must  be  an  out¬ 
standing  writer  and  cc^y  editor,  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  and  set  unusually  high 
standards  in  news  content  and  page 
make-up  in  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  perhai>s  someone  who  has 
proven  himself  in  middle  management 
on  a  larger  newspaper,  or  one  who  has 
reached  the  top  in  smaller  paper.  ’The 
one  chosen  will  be  capable  of  soon 
taking  over  full  working  editorship, 
including  the  editorial  page.  Send  coti- 
plete  resume  to  Box  192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sports  Writer 

Is  sports  writing  your  thing?  The  News 
Journal  Mansfield,  Ohio,  (39,000  daily, 
47,000  Sunday)  is  looking  for  a  fourth 
man  for  its  sports  department.  The 
man  we  need  must  have  initiative,  an 
ability  to  handle  straight  reporting, 
features  and  a  weekly  column.  For 
further  information  contact  Frank 
Horward,  Managing  Editor.  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44902. 


EDI’TOR/REPOR’TER  wanted  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  offset  weekly.  Salary  open.  Box  I 
48,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  pre-  , 
ferably  with  reporting  and  editing  ex- 
I>erience.  One  who  is  a  good  copy- 
reader.  likes  research,  writes  carefully,  ] 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaginative 
enough  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  will  make  news  and  create  good-  i 
will.  AVhat  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  reporter  and 
publicist.  Good  job,  good  salary,  good 
future  with  fast-growing  company  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Write  Box  190,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  PARTICULAR 

If . . . 

.  .  .  you’re  somewhere  in  your 
third  decade 

.  .  .  you  have  about  5  to  10 
years’  of  solid  experience 
on  a  lively  newspaper 
.  .  .  you  know  what  it  means 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and 
get  the  job  done 
.  .  .  you  want  to  move  into  a 
top  job  on  the  kind  of 
daily  you’ve  always  wanted 
to  work  for. 

,  Our  city  editorship  may  be  just  what 
you’re  hunting.  Complete  control  of 
staff  of  five  quick-thinking,  aggressive 
reporters  who  feel  IMPACT  is  their 
raison  d’etre.  No  sacred  cows,  manage¬ 
ment  fights  or  top  heavy  administra¬ 
tion  here.  Eixcellent  salary  in  growing 
Zone  5  city. 

Box  205.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WE’RE  G00D....S0  WHAT? 


yes,  they  say  The  Louisville  Times  is  one  of  the  leading  metro¬ 
politan  afternoon  dailies  in  the  country.  We  at  The  Times 
won't  argue  with  that.  But  we  also  think  that  we  could  be 
much  better.  Our  problem  is  that  we've  got  more  ideas  than 
people  to  carry  them  out.  Here's  where  you  come  in  if  you 
are: 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COPY  EDITOR  who  cares  not  only  about  whether 
his  heads  and  stories  fit  but  also  about  whether  they  are  clear,  sharp 
and  intelligent. 

A  POLISHED  WRITER  who  is  ready  to  graduate  to  full-time  depth 
reporting  as  a  member  of  a  special-projects  team. 

AN  ASPIRING  LEADER  who  could  assist  a  state  editor  in  directing 
staffers  and  stringers  and  in  laying  out  and  editing  a  daily  section. 

A  BUSINESS  SPECIALIST  who  understands  the  economy  and  has 
that  rare  ability  to  make  the  rest  of  us  understand  it. 

p*'  A  YOUNG  FEMALE  REPORTER  who  is  aggressive  but  gracious  and 
who  believes  that  the  woman’s  world  is  important  and  interesting  and 
that  women’s  pages  ought  to  tell  why. 

For  each  of  these  jobs  we’re  looking  for  a  person  who 
expects  his  or  her  work  to  be  meaningful  and  challeng¬ 
ing,  but  there’s  also  the  matter  of  compensation.  Our 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  match  our  reputation — they 
are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  Now,  let’s  hear  about 
you.  Please  contact: 

Robert  P.  Clark,  Managing  Editor 

The  Loltsvtlle  Times 

Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


NEWSPAI’ER  iUNAGEafENT  CAREERS 
Group,  Area  6,  has  staff  positions 
news,  advertising,  leading  to  ownership] 
management.  Resume  to  Tom  Kelly] 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  766] 
Ruston,  La. — 71270. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  7,000  daily] 
Heavy  local  sports  in  good  Lake  Michi] 
gan  recreation  area.  1-year  experience 
desirable,  but  will  consider  beginner. 
Contact  W.  E.  Listing,  Bus.  Mgr.. 
Daily  News,  Ludington,  Mich. — 49431. 

Copy  Eiditor-Reporter 

We  nee<l  someone  to  work  with  oui 
assistant  managing  editor  on  our  grow, 
ing  A.M.  e<lition.  Assignments  include 
reporting  and  some  desk  work.  EheJ 
!  perience  in  writing  and  strong  in  lay-| 

'  out  a  must.  We  offer  a  real  opportunity 
to  earn,  learn,  and  live  in  a  i>rogres 
sive  community  with  excellent  school^ 
and  recreation.  Send  all  facts  alonE" 

'  with  some  clips  to  Personnel  Dei>.-irt] 
ment,  Herald-Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md.- 
21740. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ready  for  the  challenge  of  running 
highly-regarded  daily  business  news 
paper?  We  are  looking  for  an  imagina] 
tive,  experience*!  editor  who  can  pull 
together  the  efforts  of  7  bureaus.  20f 
correspondents,  3  wire  services,  and 
home  office  copy  desk.  The  paper  id 
already  tops  in  its  field,  but  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  new  thrust.  It  is  ABC- 
audit^  with  an  international  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  ’The  person  we  are  looking  foi 
has  a  backgroun<i  in  business  or  finan- 
'  cial  journalism  the  ability  to  handle 
an  experienced,  professional  staff,  and 
the  imagination  to  make  a  good  pub 
lication  better.  It’s  a  demanding  job 
and  the  salary  takes  that  into  account] 
We  will  relocate  your  family  to  our 
Zone  2  location.  Reply  in  confidence  tq 
Box  220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR :  Live-wire  to  handle 
sports  operations,  built  around  Ivy] 
League  college  and  12  high  school" 
for  Chart  ,4rea  1  daily.  Supervis 
stringers.  two  part-time  staffers 
Should  handle  camera.  Must  write  well! 
and  built  exciting  pages  daily.  Salary:! 
$120-$1.50  weekly,  deitending  on  ex-T 
perience.  Reply  to  Box  215,  Editor 
Publisher.  All  replies  answerc*!. 

REPORTER — If  you  are  a  good  writer,! 
and  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  work,] 
there’s  a  real  opportunity  for  you  here.l 
Contact  Managing  Elitor,  Odessa  (Tex.)| 
American. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  15,000  afternoon! 
daily.  Gooil  salary,  vacations,  sick! 
benefits.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  in-| 
surance  and  pension  plan.  Fine  living! 
area  and  sports  of  all  types.  Writel 
background.  The  Sentinel.  Personnel! 
Department  Lewistown,  Pa. — 17044. 

Editorial  Department  of  The  Roanoke 
Times  and  ’The  World-News,  two  of 
Virginia’s  most  highly  respeote*!  dailies, 
seeks  WRITER  who  can  and  wants  to 
write  editorials.  Solid  reportorial  ex¬ 
perience  necessary:  previous  editorial 
experience  desirable.  Prefer  applicants 
from  Southeastern  area.  Good  salary 
and  employee  benefits.  Excellent  living 
conditions  in  progressive  community. 
Write  and  send  samples  of  work  to 
John  Schumacher,  Personnel  Mgr., 
P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  Va.— 24010. 


WANT  TO  SETTLE 
NEAR  THE  BIG  CITY? 

Are  you  a  copyreader  looking  to  join! 
the  staff  of  a  .50.000-plus  afternoonl 
daily  not  too  far  from  the  bright  lights! 
of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  away  that] 
you  can  enjoy  suburban  living  at  its 
best?  If  so,  please  write  or  call  the! 
Personnel  Manager  at  the  Home  News,| 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
--0k903.  (20U  545-4000. 


FLOATING  CITY  DESK— Young,  work¬ 
ing  journalists  anil  photographers,  join 
2-woek  (A|>ril-May)  working  tour  to 
five  E’urojiean  capitals.  Official  brief¬ 
ings,  intei-views:  meet  eilitors  and  re- 
IKtrters.  No  wives  unless  writers.  Cost 
riK-k-liottom.  Box  240.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 
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HK1.F  WANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  | 

ior  younif  reporter  to  advance  career  i 
rapidly-tfrowinjf  and  expanding  N.  J.  ^ 
ily  (circulation  55,000)  coverin^f 
lunicipal  K^vernment.  Must  l>e  able 
o  diif  for  story  behind  story  and  to 
vrite  i)erceptively.  No  outside  inter-  j 
erence.  Excellent  starting  pay,  rapid 
dvanceemnt.  OutstandinK  frinKe  bene-  j 
ts.  Car  essential.  Many  opiK>i^unities  | 
for  advancement  because  of  expansion.  . 
Write  Kenneth  Michiiel.  Editor,  News  ! 
[Tribune,  WcxxlbridKe  N.  J. — 07095. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily  | 
r.ewspajwrs  in  E&P’s  Zones  5,  7  and 
Experienoeil  or  qualifie<l  l>eKinners.  I 
Send  complete  tyiiewritten  resume,  | 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicajfo,  111. — 60603. 

DYNAMIC  EDITOR,  full  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  good  judgment  as  e<litor  for 
Sunday  pai>er  in  Area  1.  Tough,  com- 
[>etitive,  challenging.  Box  242,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  medium- 
sized  university.  Quality  publications 
l>pograni  with  artist.  Want  creative 
jroducer,  able  to  write.  Itleal  family 
urea  amid  fishing,  hunting,  camping 
•acationland  minus  ills  of  metropoli- 
Uin  areas.  Send  samples  of  work  first 
letter.  Communications  Seiwices,  Mich¬ 
igan  Technological  University.  Hough- 
Ion,  Mich.  49931. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Xewspapers 

S<'nd  us  your  resume ;  we  will  duplicate 
And  refer  it  on  current  job  openings, 
t'ull  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
riroulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
ivailable. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 

Worcester,  Mass.-  01608 

STUCK  ON  THE  RIM?  Tire<l  of  fight- 
ng  big  city  traffic  ?  Come  to  one  of 
he  South's  outstanding  small  dailies 
IS  city  eilitor.  We  want  a  seasoneil. 
»xi)erienced  veteran  who  can  take  a 
A’ell-paid  staff  of  professionals  an<l 
lirect  a  city  staff  as  well  as  lay  out 
iparkling  news  pages.  We  offer  better- 
han-average  pay  and  fringes.  New 
)lant,  offset  :  growing  community.  SUite 
ill  in  first  letter  to  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  to  take  full  charge  of  news 
unctions  of  suburban  weekly,  bi- 
nonthly.  Supervise  small  staff,  cor- 
•esiiondents.  si>ecial  writers.  Seeking 
xi)erienced  person  to  build  these  pa- 
>er8  in  fast-growing  Louisville  high- 
ncome  suburb.  Send  resume  and  salary 
•ecjuirements  to  The  Voice  Newspapers, 

O.  Box  7432  Louisville.  Ky, — 40207. 


Editorial  \  Miscellaneous 


COME  to  BIG  country,  west  of  worry  PENNSYLVANIA —  j 


WYOMING.  Exi>erienced  news  e<li- 
tor,  camera,  darkroom.  AP  service : 


all  tyi)es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News-  I 
paper  Publishers*  Association.  2717  N. 


also  manage  staff  of  two,  20  stringers;  \  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 

5-day  morning  tabloid.  Publisher,  [ 

DAILY  NEWS.  Worland,  Wyoming--  j  - - - 

82401.  I  Operators^— Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators— Machinists 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texaa 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
fioorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers,  Palestine  (Tez.)  Herald-Press. 


~  * _  _ ,  _ _  MACHINIST — ComiMsing  Room  Ma- 

wArnrixTTC'n  chittist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 

FDITOR  l  ^OOM.  person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 

OrVJKIO  I  ^  «peri-  situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 

Car  provide*! :  generous  sick  leave:  **'*“  °"  .“5’  Comets,  Hizers.  Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods, 

fully  paid  insurance  includins  life,  loss  I  yp^rtunity  for  advancement.  Benefits.  Excellent  working  and  livinK  condi- 
of  time:  60  awards:  cover  3  counties.  |  including  excellent  pension  prosrram.  tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
Modern  plant.  YounK  auKressive  staff.  Upen  shop,  frank  HoeniK,  The  News-  asu  hour  week  Bhill  frinire  benefits 
Aliout  *7.700.  Mike  Mahoney  ,  “•™‘d-Wil'°"ff‘>by.  Ohio--44094,  (AC  inchiding  siciTliay.  retirement,  three 

»42-2l00. _ _  weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 

r*r»»irDr«!iMr<  details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 

- COMPILING  ROOM  MACHINISTS—  The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  11,700  daily  VhatSa  Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60086. 

30-miles  f,-om  Lake  Erie  vacationland  n  -  - 

?X;y  ‘^itir%xcriirt"‘frinKS“Z^nefitr  »»89.25.'  MuYt  ex^ri®Acid“i'n  j  ^^^0  OPERATOR^Modri  32  ad  ma- 

ch  Yee  for  advancement  Write  Pe?:  TTS.  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  TTS  ‘  " 

Lmnel  ^ T)ir«^r  The  AdvetisIT  operaUng  unite  Linofi^  or  electronic.  v&r  ' 

Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio  44883  or  phone  helpful.  Excellent  fringe  ®  ruDlisner. _ 

(419)  447-44.75.  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  benefite  and  opportunity  to  advance  for  _ 

_ _  -  .  _  (  the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos-  MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa- 

UE-Aimu  cr-iirwr'ir  ruimuR  n,.*  ^  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union-  t>on,  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 

HEALTH  SCIENCE  EDI  1  OK  Out-  Tribune  I^b.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San  industrial  pension— other  benefite.  Elek- 
standing  opportunity  for  exiierienced  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234-  tron.  Comets.  Justape,  TTS-Fairchild 

journalist  to  heail  news  reiKirting  staff  I  ^  «*-  *198.00.  W>ite  or  call  Com- 

of  world  s  largest  <lental  organization.  _ _ _  _  c.,«f 

1  e'^en\iaf.‘ AddHional  TubUcS^orbi!  I  OPEI^TORS.  Vallejo.  Calif:-94590.  (AC  707)' 

I  weeklv  newspaper  to  iKgin  soon-cir-  I  /“'••'‘''Id  or  Friden  es;  644-4121. 

!  oulation  11.7,000.  iminediately  for  s^nd  - - 

1  1970  S-,1  .“°d®rn,  air-conditioned  plant:  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR/FLOORMAN 

1  ary  neg<,tiabli  Substential  -lienefii  pm-  , 


gram.  .Send  resume  with  salary  re-  Record  'stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  'Colte 
(lUirements  to:  Personnel  Director,  -ado  (3031  241.6773 


(lUiremenis  to:  rersonnei  rado  (303)  244-6553 

American  Dental  Association,  211  East  ' _ 

Chicago  A  ve..  Chicago,  Ill. — 6(i611.  I  rHO  OPERATOR 


We^.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.,  challenging  future  with  6-newspai)er 
H^ord  Stocking,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo-  group.  Small-town  benefits.  Close  to 
rado  (303)  244-6553.  city  opportunities  without  city  prob- 


Ep>  I  T  ^  p  C  including  retirement;  relocation  ex- 

U  I  I  IN  O  ;  pense;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi- 

for  coiiy  desk  Xezi’sdav.  Garden  City,  |  Burts,  Mgr.. 

New  York  11,730.  Write:  A.  Insolia.  '  j»-C.)  Independent  &  Daily 


Day  Managing  Editor. 


TTXTc  rvmsn  A /j-  ■  a  .  7  Icms.  Aubum  Star,  Auburn,  Ind. — 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad-  46706. 
vertisemente) .  All  fringe  benefite  free. 

including  retirement;  relocation  ex-  - - - - 

pense;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi-  Phntnernnhv 

capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr..  _ 

Anderson  (S.C. )  Independent  &  Daily  ;  _ 

Mail.  (1—803—244—43^).  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER— NIGHTS— 


Mail.  (1—803—244—4321)  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER— NIGHTS— 

Bl.LlS<jUAL  HBAP  mTTchTniST 


I  o-A  -.t-u  I _  —  —  •  nigiii  pnuiograpner  on  our  nauonaiiy- 

I  EDITOR  FOR  HI-WEFKLY  tabloid  j  recognized  photo  staff.  Major  awards 

I  trade  newspai>er  serving  marketing  news  photography,  layout  and  use 

‘  field.  Knowledge  footl  industry  or  agri-  pictures  reflect  our  unique  emphasis 

;  culture  helpful.  Ability  to  write,  do  ®  ^  o"  creative  news  photography  and  dis- 

1  layouts,  plan  issues  essential.  Mwlern.  ;  “  machinists  crew  in  pi^y  Professional  experience  is  neces- 

cold-tyi>e  oiieration.  Some  travel.  Write  mainten^ance  and  repair.  Good  oppor-  '  Working  conditions  are  good. 

!  fully,  wi.h  salary  desdred.  to  Fxlitorial  tumty  for  right  perton.  Knovvledge  of  commensurate  with  the 

I  Trade  Publishing,  P  O.  Drawer  i  Spanish  deturable  but  not  In^s^n-  Chicago  metropoli- 

A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey  -08360.  ^Me.  Write,  ^neral  Manage^  G.P.O.  !  ^  g  j  resume  and  sample 

-  - ,  ®‘?3g  2408.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  L^^rry  Cameron,  Dir.  of  Pho- 

COPY  EDITOR  I  - - tography.  Paddock  Publications.  217  W. 

Metropolitan  AM  ilaily  seeks  copy  edi-  !  CO^OSING  ROOM  MACHINIST-—  Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights.  II- 

tor.  Permanent  position.  G(mk1  exi)eri-  .  shift;  ynnanftnt  Unois  60006. 

ence  preferred,  but  will  consider  |K)-  |  situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, - - 

tential.  Excellent  salary,  generous  j  Electrons,  Cknnets  an^d  Linot3l>e  Mixers.  PHOTOGRAPHER 

fringe  l>enefits.  Establishe<l  Mid-NVest  shifte  u  machinist,  thrro  shif^  Excellent  opiiortunity  for  someone  with 

1  publisher.  Write  Box  262,  E*litor  &  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  35  photographic  know-how.  4-man  photo 

I  Publisher.  I  hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send  staff  has  immediate  opening.  Salary 

- - —  i  resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma-  |  up  to  $175  per  37^5  hour  week.  If  you 

niTTriR  RTriRinA  lorATTfiv  ^**“*J*  Statesinan-Jou^al  280  i  have  photographic  ability  and  want  to 

FTI^TOR^  nIw  Oreg.— i  join  a  growing  midwest  newspaper. 

'  !  97308.  i  write  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

National  Rotogravure  ; 

Newspaper  Magazine 

<ey  i>osition  unusual  opportunity  with  ' 
on  g-establi  shell,  fast-growing  publica- 
ion  that's  integral  factor  in  one  of 
lation’s  most  dynamic  communications 
ombines.  Creative  thinking,  writing 
alent.  layout  and  makeup  aptitude, 
idministrative  ability  all  valuable, 
lYie  of  America’s  most  exciting  eili- 
orial  challenges.  Over  "-million  cir- 
ulation.  Awareness  of  feature  articles 
♦riginating  various  parts  of  U.S.A. 
lelpful.  Headquarters  midtown  Man- 
lattan.  Salar.v  oi>en.  Stock  option  after 
ear.  Box  276,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 'WRITER 
'he  Deca*u*  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review 
as  an  immeiliate  oiK*ning  for  an  ex- 
•erienceil  copy  editor  with  a  desire  to 
o  some  writing.  Excellent  sa1ai*y  de- 
•ending  on  background.  Go<k1  I>enefits 
nd  growth  ixitential.  Send  resume  and 
alary  requirements  to  James  K. 
'.pangler,  Lindsay — Schaub  Newspa- 
*€rs,  P.  O.  Box  789.  Decatur,  Ill. — 


REPORTER  for  daily.  Interest  in  art 
nd  science:  some  general  rejK)rting: 
xperienoe  helpful.  Excellent  opiKir- 
unity — goiMl  working  conditions.  Write 
leorge  H.  Evans.  The  Leader,  Corning. 
L  Y.-  148.30. 


1  EDITOR  New’  golfing  magazine  needs  | 
exiierienced  eilitor  and  writer  for  top 
editorial  position.  Will  share  in  formu-  j 
lating  ix>licy  for  toi>-quality  publica-  ! 
lion.  Must  lie  exiierienced  in  all  phases  , 
of  eiliting  and  writing,  and  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  golf.  Sunny  Florida  loca¬ 
tion.  Salary  OPEN.  Send  complete  re-  | 
'  sume  to  Box  255  Elitor  &  Publisher,  i 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  as  night 
city  eilitor  for  50,000  afternwjn  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting  salary 
$218  for  37%-hour  week.  Present  hours 
12:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Tuesilay  through 
Friday,  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturdays. 
Direct  two  reiiorter.s,  photographer,  ' 
community  correspondents.  Select,  edit,  | 
head  copy  and  lay  out  inside  pages.  | 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  advance-  i 
ment.  Paper  has  won  award  as  Iiest 
meilium-size  daily  in  Pennsylvania 
three  times  in  past  four  years.  Send 
resume  to  Box  254.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  i>er- 
son  with  a  minimum  of  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  siKirts  writer  for  a  news¬ 
paper  that  places  emphasis  on  the 
youth  program  as  well  as  high  school 
and  maior  league  siiorls.  Write  Bo.x 
J.’v2,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  regional  livestock  busi¬ 
ness  weekly.  Prefer  young  man  with 
J-degree:  practical  livestiK’k  exi)erience 
neeileil.  Experienced  business  news  edi¬ 
tor  with  livesU>ck  or  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  accenteil.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume;  to  Harry  Green,  Jr.  Record 
StcK'kman,  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  16628,  Den¬ 
ver,  Ck)lo. — 8021 6. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  ANTED 


Photography 


OPENING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHER  on 
6-(lay  week  daily  newspaiier.  Ojipor- 
tunity  also  for  combination  with  sales.  , 
Write  full  details  on  background.  ! 
Maurice  K.  Henry,  Publisher.  Daily  : 
News,  Middlesl)oro,  Ky, —  49(16.>. 


Fressnu’n — Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing  ^ 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opi)ortunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper,  i 
35-hour  week:  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round  i 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102.  ’ 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni-  i 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  ITie  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4453, 

ITP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews,  i 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  ’phone 
number  so  you  can  be  interviewed  by 
’phone.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA  ; 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv-  ■ 
ing.  Need  exi>erienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
— 33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 

SOUTHWES’TERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
needs  experienced  offset  pressman.  8- 
unit  Cottrell  V  22.  Other  publications 
and  commercial  work  involved.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Write  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HEl.P  ANTED 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in  i 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade  ; 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 

Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 

stock  plan  for  qualified  production-  i 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 

Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 

NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVER  for  ex-  ! 

pending  cold- type  operation  :  color  ex-  ! 
perience  helpful ;  night.  Journeyman 
scale.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Modem, 
progressive  plant.  Fine  Midwest  city. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD-COMPOSITOR,  cold-type.  Zone  2 
weekly  chain.  Box  95,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAN  to  take  full  charge  of  Camera 
and  Plate-Making  room  in  busy  daily- 
oi>eration  plant.  Contact  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star.  Alametla.  Calif. — 94.501. 
WORKING  FOREMAN  for  weekly  web 
offset  group  operation,  Albany  area. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ’take-charge’ 
Iierson.  Country  atmosphere ;  modern 
plant.  Contact  Ken  Sharadin.  The 
Journal  Press,  Ballston  Spa.  N.Y. — 
12020;  or  ’phone  (518)  885-4341. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday,  100,000 
circulation  class.  Chart  Area  5. 

Must  have  knowledge  of  both  hot  and 
cold  type  pro<luction  with  ability  to 
originate  and  execute  solutions  to  pro¬ 
duction  problems,  from  page  scheduling 
and  ad  production  to  evaluation  of 
equipment  and  equipment  needs. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits  with  salary  open.  All  replies 
kept  confidential. 

Box  227  Editor  &  Publisher 


HEI.P  WANTED 


Promotion 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Promotion 
Manager  (advertising  sales,  circulation 
sales)  promotion  personnel.  See  our  ad 
under  'Display  Advertising.' 


ARE  YOU  "THE”  M.AN?  j 

To  head  a  newly  created  Promotion 
Department  ? 

Duties  include  development  and  im-  j 
plementation  of  programs  for  Cireu-  1 
lation.  Advertising,  Editorial  and 
Public  Service  events.  Also  handle  I 
plant  tours,  house  publication,  market  j 
research  and  sales  development  pro-  I 
grams.  i 

If  you  think  you  are,  let’s  have  your 
resume. 

Ext)erience  necessary.  | 

Box  225,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


COMBINATION 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMH24 
Experienced  daily  newspaper :  1  day 
opening :  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men;  36(4  hour  week 
days;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  (Contact : 
Edward  Toll.  ’The  Waukegan  News-Sun. 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
—60085. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 

EXPEHIIENCED  COMBINA'HON  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations; 
37%-hour  5-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher.  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio — 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4645. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  Tliis  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


Promotion 


YOU  could  be  the 

YOUNG 

NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

we  are  looking  for 

Have  you  outgrown  your  pres¬ 
ent  job? 

Do  you  have  more  to  offer  than 
your  present  job  demands? 

If  so,  this  could  be  the  job 
YOU  are  looking  for! 

Combination  papers  (Zone  3)  of 
over  100,000  circulation  seek 
young  promotion  manager  to 
head  up  small  promotion  de¬ 
partment  serving  full  news¬ 
paper  operation — advertising, 
circulation,  editorial  and  public 
relations,  with  major  emphasis 
on  advertising. 

You’ll  work  with  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  market  research,  ROP 
newspaper  promotion,  copy  and 
layout  and  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  material. 

Send  resume  of  experience, 
education.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relfitions  ! 

DIRECTOR — Office  of  public  informa¬ 
tion — To  direct  public  relations,  news 
bureau  and  publications  at  major  ' 
urban  university  in  Midwest.  Must  have 
previous  experience:  writing  back-  ; 

:  ground  and  ^ucational  public  relations  i 
helpful.  Must  direct  staff  and  admin¬ 
ister  department.  Send  resume  and  in¬ 
formation.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  starting  sum¬ 
mer  1970.  Will  be  responsible  for  gen-  ] 
eral  news  for  external  media,  plus  ed- 
;  iting  of  biweekly,  four-page  tabloid  to 
;  provide  information  to  faculty,  staff  and 
I  administration.  Retirement  of  present 
,  director  creates  unusual  opportunity  to 
I  join  talented  staff  in  lively,  growing  . 

I  university.  Require  three  years  solid 
j  newspaper  experience,  demonstrated 
I  ability  to  handle  variety  of  writing  as- 
'  signments,  willingness  to  share  heavy 
administrative  workload,  and  college 
degree.  Pleasant  town  near  ocean.  ; 
i  Starting  salary  to  $11,000,  plus  liberal 
benefits,  including  month’s  vacation, 
medical  insurance,  pension,  etc.  Re¬ 
sume  to  James  W.  Leslie,  41  Davis 
Hall  Kingston,  R.I.  02871. 

SPORTS  PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 
National  organization  seeks  young  man  , 
with  two  or  three  years  newspaper 
experience  to  start  at  bottom  of  five-  , 
man  staff.  We’ll  even  waive  a  little  i 
of  the  experience  requirements  for  a 
person  who  shows  signs  of  being  crea¬ 
tive.  imaginative  and  willing  to  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  to  hard  work  and  some 
old  fashioned  on-the-job  learning.  The 
position  offers  a  wide  variety  of  as¬ 
signments  and  some  interesting  travel. 
Tell  us  about  yourself  and  why  work-  i 
ing  for  a  non-profit  low-pressure.  : 
participation  sports  organization  might  I 
be  your  bag.  We’d  like  to  know  your  i 
approximate  salary  needs,  your  family 
and  draft  status  and  when  you  might 
be  available.  Write  Public  Relations. 
Box  5486,  Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53211. 

PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  needs 
solidly  experienced  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tions  coordinator.  Job  involves  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  all  phases  of  insti¬ 
tuted  publicity  and  sales  promotion 
in  travel  and  convention  industry. 
Photography  helpful.  Submit  experi¬ 
ence  data,  samples  of  writing,  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Salary  $8500/ 
9000.  Reply  Box  224.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAJOR  CORPORATION  (E&P  s  Zone 
6)  seeks  strong  writer  with  solid  news 
I  background  for  press  relations  |)osition. 
Involves  feature  writing,  ie<iuires 
sound  ju<lgment.  Excellent  career  oie 
!  |)ortunity.  Send  resume  to  Box  234, 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  PR  Young  news  sie- 
cialist  to  handle  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments:  news  relea-ses.  publications, 
speciril  events.  TV  and  radio  anil  work 
with  students.  Box  238.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Asst.  PR  Director,  financial  to  $25,000 

PR  Director,  health  .  to  $22,000 

PR-news  background  . to  $17,000 

PR  Director-news  ex|K-rience  to  $16  000 

PR — several  .  to  $15.0oo 

ll’c  haz'f  nuiiiy  more  jobs  for  zeriters 
payiitil  from  fo.VIU  to  fIS.OOO.  If'/iy  not 
send  IIS  Your  resume 

PRESS 

E'm.iloynu  nt  Sei-vice 
1182  National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington.  I).  C. — 20004. 


PR-EXECUTIVE-EDITOR 
Seasoned  pi-ofessional  to  run  fully 
staffeil  national  editorial  ilepartment 
with  field  bureaus  and  correspondents 
for  major  industry  trade  association 
in  Washington.  D.C.  headquarters. 
Must  have  demonstrateil  writing  ami 
administrative  comiietence  and  Is'  fuiiy 
Limiliar  with  print,  electronic  media 
:ind  magazine  feature  writing  with 
strong  press  relations  orientation:  PR 
planning  ability  reiiuireii.  For  con- 
sidenition  please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  references  to 
1).  O.  Nicholls.  P.  O.  Box  384.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  20041.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence. 


Sale.smen 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  FIRM  in 
newspaper  industry  needs  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  advertising.  Prefer 
person  with  both  local  and  national 
advertising  experience.  Position  calls 
for  top  man  with  ability  to  travel  and 
sell  to  top  companies  in  various  in¬ 
dustries.  Excellent  pay  and  lienefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  135,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SALES 
Rapidly-growing,  already  successful, 
new  feature  syndicate  affiliated  with 
major  book  publisher  seeks  energetic, 
literate  sales-mindeil  executive  to  call 
by  appointment  only  on  editors  of  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  newspapers  to  sell  syndicated] 
columns  and  cartoons.  Prefer  present¬ 
able  younger  person  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  intangibles.  Travel 
moie  than  50%  of  time.  Work  with 
nationally  known  authors,  artists  and 
editors.  Salary,  bonus  and  all  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  young  organization  with  industry’s! 
highest  standards.  Contact  Wilbird 
Colston,  President,  Media  Features, 
Inc.,  114  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  Ill.- 
60610.  (312)  644-0730. 


SALES  REP 

Travel  in  exclusive  territory  for 
progressive  manufacturer  of  com- 
I>osing  room  equipment.  Area  2-3. 
Previous  sales  experience  helpful 
but  not  required.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  If  you 
have  production,  and  supervisory 
experience  with  film  and  hot-metal 
and  have  working  knowledge  of 
tape  systems,  send  resume  to  H.  J. 
Grube,  Star  Parts  Co.,  240  S.  Main 
St.,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.— 07606. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALE.SMAN 

Rewarding  sales  position  with  a  future. 
Available  immediately.  We  need 
mature  individual  willing  to  travel,  j 
man  who  can  organize  and  plan.  Job 
requirements  as  follows: 

•  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Experience 

•  Understand  Newspaper  Meth- 
o<ls 

•  Experience,  Layouts,  Ideas, 
Planning 

•  Presentations.  Develop  New 
Accounts 

•  Work  with  Existing  Accounts 

•  Locate  in  Illinois — Medium 
Size  City 

Long-established  firm  with  importani 
list  of  national  accounts,  ’This  is  not  : 
newspaper  position.  Involves  agen<v 
and  manufacturer  contacts  and  sal>“; 
Employee  benefits.  Furnish  resume 
family  etc.  Write  Box  226,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveileble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


Editorial 


WIRE  SERVICE  MAN.  29,  A.B.,  7  !  EDITOR/EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  — 
years’  covering  top  political-govern-  1  More  than  11  years’  of  progressively 
ment  scene,  seeks  academic  sjxjt  in-  l  increasing  responsibility  and  success  in 
volving  advising-assisting-teaching  with  I  all  phases  of  business  publishing,  edit- 
pursuit  of  M.A.  J-teaching  eventual  !  ing,  writing,  layout,  production,  is  for 
goal.  If  intelligence,  experience,  talent,  sale.  I’m  35,  J-School  grad.  Editorial 
dedication,  references,  motivation  count  Director  leaving  major  N.Y.  publisher 
— contact  me.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Pub-  !  for  internal  reasons  after  7  years  there, 
lisher.  I’m  not  cheap — but  I’m  good  !  Jerold 

Bloom,  170  West  End  Ave.,  Apt.  3M. 
New  York.  N.Y.— 10023. 

A  d  mi  nistrath'e 


Editorial 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


WHERE  IS  IT?  An  interesting  job  for  ;  JOURNEYMAN  and  ‘man-in-charge’ 
a  capable  girl  J-grad :  3  years’_  writing,  web  letterpress:  5*4  years’  experience 
e<liting,  photography.  Box  237,  Editor  i  Goss  equipment.  Age  28,  family  man; 
&  Publisher.  enjoys  work,  production-quality  con- 

EDITOK,  I’ErTURE  WRITER.^  Last  j  316.  Editor  &  Publisher._ 

14  years’  cn  farm,  trade  publications,  i  PRE.SSMAN  &  STEREOTYPER  -15 


High  honors  J-grad.  Hard-working,  de- 
liendable,  salary  neeils  mislest.  Now 
editing  magazine  in  dying  industry. 
Prompt  reply  to  all  inquiries.  Box  26.), 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DEVELOPMENT  i 

is  my  forte’.  Suburbans,  dailies  and  lication  (would  accept  all-writing  or 
siKH-ializeil  fields  including  commercial  ;  all-cartooning).  Have  talent  and  in- 
work.  Long  record  of  successful  ex|ieri-  i  telligence — wish  to  use  them, 
ences  enhancing  property  values  and  Experienced  in  nearly  all  phases  of 
providing  profitable  sales.  Share  of  im-  |  newspaper  work — reporting,  editing, 
provement  and  or  interest  sought.  Top  i  makeup,  news  direction, 
lecammendations.  Ava’Iable  iiO  days  due  ^ 

to  another  j)rofitahU*  turnover.  Box  Magna  ^um 
25R.  Rlitor  &  Publisher.  ness  Adm 


JOURNEYMAN  NEWSMAN,  34.  seeks  i  rt>irAT*ivTr  t vvvexTr^  Axi\7ir 
career  iwsition  as  editorial  writer-car-  ^BBA-PIVE  IN\ ESTIGA JIVE  woman 

toonist  with  liberal  to  moderate  pub-  j  a  metro,K,li?an  daily  covering 


metroiKilitan  daily  covering 
education,  urban  social  problems  and 
youth  scene.  Young  enough  to  relate 
and  old  enough  to  explain  what’s  haii 


years’  e.xperience  on  semi  2  and  4  plate 
wide  presses:  al.so  Tubular;  also  4 
years’  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Prill  ters 


AD-COMPOSrrOR.  hot  and  cold ; 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 


pening  today.  Wants  feature-news  po-  and  Llnofilm.  13  years  in  triule.  Family 
sition.  Box  239,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  j  man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 

1859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,m  Laude  (Bachelor  of  Busi-  BITER  WOMAN  25  I'j  years’  ‘  ac-  . 

inistration)  graduate.  Grad-  and  general  assignment;  ex-  SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man- 

uate  study  in  American  Rovernment  I  ‘ agei^Medium  or  small  daily:  or  group 

/fi„i.i  - io™i  I  chance  to_  concentrate  on  film  review-  ,  aeration.  Web  offset  nr  hot  metj.1. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION-PROMOTION  Manag¬ 
er  :  20  years’  experience  all  phases. 


ing  and  feature  writing.  Will  relocate. 
Bo.x  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  EDITOR  with  newsjiaiier. 
radio  and  TV  experience;  degree ;  So¬ 
viet  area  specialist.  Prefer  N.’if.C.  area. 
Box  241.  Editor  &  Puldisher. 


(field  of  expertise,  constitutional  law) 
with  some  Russian  studies. 

Politically,  a  constitutionalist;  person¬ 
ality  studious,  even-tempere<l. 

_  _ _  Abilities  being  wasted  on  copy  desk  of 

Excellent  references'.'  rnefuding  pr^ent  prestigious  metropolitan  daily, 
employer.  Box  145.  Editor  &  Publisher.  BOX  223,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.SPORTS  WRITER  DESK  MAN.  exi«- 
I'ienced,  desires  jHisition  in  Zones  7,  8 
or  9.  Solid  background  :  can  work  city- 
news  desk.  Desire  imnHsliate  move. 
I•>.;ll  Bonforte  Blvd.,  Pueblo,  Colo. — 

carrier  department  on  large  metro:  12  ing.  (College  graduate:  energetic,  am-  ]  81001. 

years’  as  circulation  director  of  ABC  bitious :  war  widow.  Seeks  position  in  -  - 

medium-sized  paper.  Believes  organiza-  Washington,  D.C.  Box  218,  Editor  &  M.ANAGING  EDITOR  Top  back- 

tion  and  carrjer  training  key  to  circula-  Publisher.  ground,  exjierience  maturity:  .iournal- 

ism  for  the  70’s.  Box  267,  Editor  & 
AFRICAN  AITAIRS  SPECIALLST  Publisher. 

Want  solid  and  varied  in-depth  cover¬ 
age  of  Africa  in  1970’s?  Veteran  news-  FORE’IGN  DESK  EDI’rOR  Mature 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ex-  EDITOR/WRITER— 7  years’  experience 
Iierience  to  handle  any  problem.  17  on  newspapers,  magazines,  house  or- 
years’  total  experience,  5  as  district  gans,  etc.  Former  news  eilitor:  also, 
supervisor  and  manager  of  independent  PR  production,  management,  advertis- 


tion  gains.  Experienced  in  all  areas. 
Excellent  references.  Resume  furnished 
on  request.  Prefer  Zones  6.  7  or  8. 
Box  233.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


operation.  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 
Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  d^artments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resumi  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  changing  your  ad  and  make¬ 
up  department  from  hot  to  cold-type. 
Ten  years’  of  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence  including  cameras  and  light  pho¬ 
ton.  Can  supply  reliable  printers. 


—  man,  knowlerigeable  and  experienced  re-  P’*.''  "'>fk  fore'gn  experience.  Box  236,  Young,  healthy  family  man,  willing  to 


BOY  CREW  SPEClALIS’r.  circula-  |  turning  to  Africa  after  year’s  study  in 
tion  builder,  seeks  oiUKirtunity  in  Zone  j  African  Affairs  at  Columbia  University. 
1.  2  or  5.  Can  furnish  excidlent  ref-  ]  Nine  years’  metro  experience.  Will  pro- 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


relocate.  Box  176.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


erences.  Available  April  1.  Box  263 
EVlitor  &  Publi.sher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wants  to 
relwate  in  Florida.  20  years’  exjierience 
showing  good  solid  growth  for  same 
dailv  and  Sunday.  Box  247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


vide  exclusive  coverage  for  your  area : 

^  retainer  and  free-lance.  Clips  and  inter¬ 
view  available  on  request.  Siieak  and 
read  French.  Box  214,  Editor  &  Pub-  > 
lisher. 

i  CHRIS’l’OPHER  LOFTING 

NEEDS  A  NEW  WAR 
’  This  distinguished  freelance  corres- 
I  pondent-photographer  has  now  com-  . 
l)lete<l  work  on  the  Biafran  War  for  | 
Flying.  Time,  Newsweek,  and  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  is  once  more  avail-  j 
able  for  world-wide  sjiecial  assignment. 
Clipiiings  and  photos  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  exiierienceil  in  local  gov- 
AD  DIRECTOR,  daily  group  22  years’  \  ernment  and  piditics.  seeks  lietter  fu- 
experience  newspaiier,  agency :  ” — 


Eree—L 


ance 


SUPERINTENDENT  Proiluction  Man¬ 
ager,  exiwienced.  desiring  employment 
with  advancement  potential.  Resume 
and  references.  Box  248,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  seeks  to  relocate  from 
New  England  to  Florida.  Young,  pro¬ 
ductive.  experience.  Presently  employerl. 
Top  references.  Box  221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUR  MAN  IN  LONDON 
U.S.  reporter.  10  years’  experience, 
will  supply  top  news,  features  from 
Britain,  ^rope.  Fast,  quality  work 
written  to  suif  your  special  needs. 

Write:  European  News  .Service.  Ltd., 

100  New  Cavendish  St.,  London  W  1,  i  GOING  OFFSET?  Experienced  manager 
England.  available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise 

and  coordinate  your  complete  conver- 

■ - -  sion.  including  the  training  of  all  per- 

Operators — Machinists  sonnel^  Top  personal  references  avail- 


!  : 


able.  Box  103.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHO’TON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years’  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  serving 
experience:  also  operate  Friden  Justo-  with  third  daily  seeks  bigger  job. 
writer  and  Phonton  713.  Dependable  Mature,  broad  experience  all  size  pa- 


tion,  top  accounts,  promotion  builder. 
Ivy  graduate:  12  years’  present  job. 
Can  handle  top  challenge.  Box  243, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


“WHO’S  WHO’’  LISTED  EDITOR,  i 
columnist,  reixirter  and  photograiiher:  | 
also  widely  exjierienced  attorney,  pub¬ 
lic  prose<'Utor  and  clergyman.  Back- 


female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


pers :  hot  and  cold  plus  conversion. 
Box  144.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■  ,  „  ,  .  I  ADMINISTRATOR-PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ground  all  regions  LSA.  Ready  foi  Award-winning  photographer,  presently 
memorable  indeiiendent  eyeball  inter-  I  employed  by  N  Y.C.  daily  for  over  a 
pretative  rt;i>orting  «•’,  decade  desires  to  move  to  a  challeng- 

CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED,  editor-re-  p-Joposal!  Box  259."'S,liVor  &  Publisher.  ;  i?fve7^’'rnd^o7®^e'?^k^^^^^^  Oimlletely 


Editorial 


porter-photographer.  37.  seeks  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  job  small  daily  or  bi¬ 
weekly.  Background :  staff  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  monthly  city  magazine : 
reporter-photographer  p.m.  daily:  news 
editor  small  daily,  weekly.  Have  cam¬ 
era,  strobe:  do  darkroom  work.  Box 
157.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  woman  reporter/ed¬ 
itor  available  to  write  special  editions. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Broad  experience:  heavy  computers, 
cold  tyiie.  electronics,  etc.  Presently 
Area  4.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  249. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Solid  knowledge  all  areas  of  daily  pit 


IKisition  in  Roi'ky  Mountain  or  Pacific  tographic  schools  and  a  dedicatetl  photo- 


ADVENTUROUS  but  hard-working  qualified  with  exceptional  photographic  .  . „ . . . 

young  e<litor-writer-photograi>her_seeks  ;  background.  Graduate  of  several  pho-  I  duction  1.70,0(70-20o.n(lfi.  Proven  record 

of  increaseil  prisluctivity.  Prefer  North¬ 
west.  but  would  locate  to  meet  chal¬ 
lenge  if  opportunity  and  pay  are  com¬ 
mensurate.  Box  269.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Coast  area.  Lwation,  opiwrtunity.  and 
intrigue  more  imisirtant  than  money. 
J.  Conner.  Jr.  3020  Birchmont  Dr.. 
Bemidji.  Minn. — 56601. 

TRAVEL  &  FEATURE  EDITOR? 
Books?  Motion  pictures?  Or  one  live- 
v.ire  for  all  four?  Author  of  travel 


journalist.  Box  196,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  metropolitan  daily 
experience.  desires  affiliation  with 
metro  seeking  award-winning  news 
photograplyr — areas  1  2,  5  Box  173. 


nor  avananie  to  write  special  etiiiions.  '.iie  lo,  en  mui  .  o,  p„m!Q6o,. 

book  length  biographies,  family  his-  .  guides,  contributor  to  Itest  U.S..  Ca;  j  _  _ ^ 


tones,  etc.  Box  143.  Editor  & 
lisher. 


Ptiiv  nadian  magazines  available.  Speaks 


Promotion 


MANHA’TTAN  ONLY!  Mother  wants 
part-time  job.  Experience:  weekly 
daily,  wire  service :  some  PR.  house 
organ.  Member  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 
NAACP,  etc.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR.  35.  wants  job  in  Europe.  A 


PROMOTION  PO.ST  sought  by  college 
.I-Instructor.  25.  Promotion  and  PR 
experience  (2  years  I .  M.\  .Journalism. 
Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


languages.  Age:  48.  References.  Write  ■  REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  “  Ten 
Box  260.  Eibtor  &  Publisher.  m  small  dailies  and  metro.  Want 

photo  editorship  or  chief  photojrra- 
WOMAN  JOURNALIST  and  eilitor.  pher*s  i)osition.  Box  271,  Editor  & 
excellent  diversifie<l  background,  wants  |  Publisher, 
challenging  assignment,  any  location.  | 

Box  257,  Rlitor  &  Publisher.  ;  - — - - - - - - 

HUSBAND  WIFE  TEAM  lioth  26.  Pressmen — Stereotypers 

with  Stanford  Communications  MA*s,  ^  — v--,  -s— w-.— 

..  combine  exiierience  in  re!)orting.  pho-  PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
— 13  years*  experience.  Knowlt^dge  tograT)hy,  public  rebUlons  *tml  college  wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  6*  7,  8  or 

German,  French.  Box  181,  E<litor  &  teaching.  Box  2i0,  Editor  &  I  ublisher.  9,  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 

Publisher.  VIETNAM  ASSIGNMENT  sought  by  ^ara’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 

;  Washington  corresiiondent.  34.  Profes-  ®  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  REPORTER  seeks  ed-  sional  10  years:  Investigative  re|K)rter,  i  '  . . . .  ... 

itorial/political  writing  opportunity.  |  city  eilitor.  feature  writer,  sjiorts  edi-  '  WEB  OFI^ET  Camera  and  Pressrnan.  I  dium-size  college.  Prefer  Zones  3  and 

Experienced  courts,  legal  features,  gen-  j  tor.  copyreader.  Writes  well:  has  sev-  age  42,  desires  position.  19  years’  on  '  s.  Experience:  newsiiaiier  and  college 

eral,  books.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area,  eral  awards.  Armv  veteran.  Available  j  web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806,  j  information  work.  Available  .Vug.  1. 
Box  172.  Editor  &  Publisher.  May  1.  Box  250,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■  Write  Box  251,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 
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Public  Relations 

EDITOR.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
seeks  affiliation  with  college.  11  years’ 
of  various  erliting  and  production  (off¬ 
set  and  letterpress).  Available  after 
May.  Box  219.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MARRIED  JOURNALIST.  25.  se^s 
to  head  news  bureau  at  small-to-me- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Anachronisms 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  have  approved  at 
the  polls  state-operated  lotteries 
to  raise  funds  for  public  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  federal 
laws  and  regulations  of  execu¬ 
tive  branches  prevent  the  people 
in  both  states  from  being  told 
all  there  is  to  know  about  those 
lotteries  through  newspapers 
and  broadcasting. 

The  anachronism  is  obvious. 
It  is  the  electorate  that  is  being 
double-crossed. 

The  federal  lottery  laws, 
around  which  mailing  and 
broadcasting  restrictions  have 
arisen,  have  been  on  the  books 
for  100  years  with  some  revi¬ 
sions  and  many  interpretations. 
The  postal  regulation  on  lot¬ 
teries  came  first.  It  w'as  passed 
by  Congress  in  1868  after  public 
sentiment  against  lotteries  had 
grown  strong.  This  law  bars 
from  the  U.S.  mails  any  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  “lotteries,  so- 
called  gift  concerts,  or  other 
similar  enterprises  offering 
prizes  of  any  kind  on  any  pre¬ 
text  whatever.” 

The  law,  with  occasional  re¬ 
visions  and  extensions,  has  come 
down  today  as  Section  1302, 
Title  18,  United  States  Code.  It 
is  reflected  in  the  Postal  Manual 
as  Section  124.51. 

Some  newspapers  in  those  two 
states  attempt  to  get  around  the 
regnlation  by  using  lottery  in- 
formaion  only  in  some  editions 
and  deleting  it  from  all  mail 
editions.  The  problem  remains 
the  same. 

The  electronic  media  are 
under  more  stringent  wraps. 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rule  states: 

“An  application  for  construc¬ 
tion  permit,  license,  renewal  of 
license  or  any  other  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  operation  of  a 
broadcast  station  will  not  be 
granted  where  the  applicant 
proposes  to  follow  or  continues 
to  follow  a  policy  or  practice  of 
broadcasting  or  permitting  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising 
of,  or  information  concerning 
any  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
similar  scheme,  offering  prizes 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  lot  or  chance,  or  any  list 
of  prizes  drawn  or  awarded  by 
means  of  any  such  lotterj',  gift 
enterprise,  or  scheme,  whether 
said  list  contains  any  part  or 
all  of  such  prizes  ...” 

The  rule  is  based  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  (Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  Sec¬ 
tion  1304)  which  states  that  any 


one  guilty  of  broadcasting  lot¬ 
tery  information  shall  be  fined 
“not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.” 

A  week  ago  that  law  was  up¬ 
held  again  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S.  which  let  stand 
an  FCC  order  that  stations  in 
New  York  cannot  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  the  state  lot¬ 
tery.  Suit  was  brought  by  the 
state  broadcasters  a.ssociation. 

The  courts  uphold  the  law  as 
it  is.  Attempts  to  get  Congress 
to  change  the  law,  insofar  as 
these  states  are  concerned,  have 
failed.  The  people  have  decided 
they  want  a  lottery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  funds  for  educa¬ 
tion.  But  “big  daddy”  in  Wash¬ 
ington  says,  in  effect,  “you  rubes 
don’t  know  anjlhing — we  know 
what’s  best  for  you — you  can 
buy  tickets  in  the  lottery  but  the 
less  you  know  about  it  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  you  will  be.” 

The  senators  and  congress¬ 
men  of  the  two  states  could  do 
something  about  this  if  they 
acted  together.  Since  the  people 
of  the  states  have  spoken  their 
piece  at  the  polls,  why  don’t 
they? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

That  was  an  example  of  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  laws.  Other  laws  offer  dis¬ 
crimination  of  another  sort. 

Every  publisher,  advertising 
manager,  and  classified  man¬ 
ager,  knows  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission  to  eliminate 
what  it  calls  discrimination  be- 
tw’een  the  sexes  in  advertising, 
particularly  classified.  Its  rul¬ 
ings  are  being  contested  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  but  in  effect 
this  agency  is  tiding  to  tell 
advertisers  and  publishers  that 
you  can’t  advertise  for  a  girl 
reporter  any  more  than  you  can 
for  a  male  reporter  because  that 
is  discriminatorj’.  Sex  cate¬ 
gories  are  disappearing  from 
classified  ad  pages  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  headings  now  read:  “Male- 
Female.” 

While  EEOC  checks  on  sex 
discrimination  the  Department 
of  Labor  checks  on  age  discrim¬ 
ination.  (In  this  government  we 
like  to  share  the  responsibility 
and  let  everybody  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  everything.) 
This  bureau  says  you  can’t  ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  man  25  to  35  years 
of  age  because  that  is  discrim¬ 
inatory.  We  had  a  visit  from 


agents  of  this  bureau  recently 
when  we  carried  an  ad  for  a 
newspaper  that  was  looking  for 
a  “young  executive — 30  to  36.” 
That  did  it  and  we  have  been 
ordered  to  mend  our  ways. 

But,  a  few  days  later  while 
riding  New  York  City’s  famed 
transit  system  we  noticed  bus 
and  subway  cards  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  transit  police 
force.  The  ads  not  only  dis¬ 
criminated  in  sex  but  in  age. 
The  latter  was  specified  and 
men  could  take  the  exams  at  a 
younger  age  than  women.  Some 
of  the  ads  mentioned  only  men. 


In  high  dudgeon  that  we  were 
being  discriminated  against  by 
a  government  agency,  feeling 
that  everyone  should  be  treated 
alike  under  the  law,  we  inquired 
“how  come?”  We  were  told  that 
all  government  sub-divisions 
and  corporations  are  exempt 
from  the  law. 

Private  employers  can  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  discrimination  but  not 
government  employers. 

It’s  just  another  example  of 
Washington  authorities  pursu¬ 
ing  the  philosophy  that  “daddy 
knows  best  ...  Do  as  I  say,  not 
as  I  do.” 


Hentschell  will  advise 
on  Tucson  splitup  plan 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  are 
proceeding  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  to  set  up  separate 
advertising  and  circulation  sales 
departments  at  the  Arizona 
Daihj  Star  and  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen. 

William  A.  Small  Jr.,  who 
has  been  directed  to  sell  the 
Star  within  21  months,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Charles  J.  Hentschell,  a  re¬ 
tired  executive  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  as  a 
temporary  adviser  to  help  or¬ 
ganize  the  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  at  the 
Star. 

Small  also  is  publisher  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  The  Star 
(morning  and  Sunday)  and  the 
Citizen  (evening)  have  operated 
under  a  joint  sales  agency,  TNI, 
since  1940.  The  arrangement 
was  attacked  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  was  found  to  violate 
the  law.  The  case  was  before  the 
courts  for  five  years. 

News  and  editorial  operations 
of  the  Star  will  continue  to  be 
supervised  by  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  David  F.  Brinegar,  who  has 


served  in  that  capacity  since 
1956. 

Hentschell  is  no  stranger  to 
Tucson.  He  and  his  wife  have 
been  frequent  visitors  to  Tanque 
Verde  Guest  Ranch,  where  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Gladys  Som¬ 
mer,  is  social  hostess.  The 
Hentschells  had  planned  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  retirement  home  here. 

Hentschell  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  since  1917,  when  he 
became  an  office  boy  on  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

In  1935,  he  moved  to  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  as  production  manager, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  1941 
to  supervise  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  mechanical  annex 
for  the  newspaper. 

Hentschell  was  made  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  1942,  and  three  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  post  he  will  re¬ 
tain. 

In  1960  he  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  a  title  he  held 
until  1968,  when  he  was  elected 
senior  vicepresident. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...that’s  why  Baltimore 
shoe  stores 
Place  88%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
inTheSunpapersEs 
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“ril  never  forget  the  story  of 
Chicken  Little  and  her  wrong  conclusion!*^ 


(Moral— never  jump 
to  conclusions  without 
checking  the  facts . . . 
especially  so  before 
you  change  from 
stereotype  letterpress!) 


Misinterpreting  a  fact  and  changing  just  for  the  sake  of  change 
could  lead  to  costly  situations  from  which  there  is  no  retreat! 

This  is  especially  true  of  certain  plate  making  processes 
and— extremely  so  when  changing  from  stereotype 

letterpress  operations! 

'  We,  here  at  Wood  Flong,  have  spent  some  59  years  working 
with  graphic  arts  facts  and  we  believe  there  are  many  reasons 
why  one  should  look  at  all  the  facts  before  changing  from 

stereotype  letterpress. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVEL  Y  SINCE  1911 


THE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards 
have  as  their  objective  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  journalism  through 
education  and  research.  They  focus  on 
the  broad  field  of  communications.  The 
awards  are  an  extension  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  first  conducted  in  1965-66.  They  are : 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
1,0  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school  or 
college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  May  15.  Preference  in  granting  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who  are 
willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational  expenses. 
These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to  pursue  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  career,  and  are  given  for  the  academic  year,  1970-71. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants  and 
reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  15.  Also  grants  are  avail¬ 
able  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism  coui'ses.  These  are 
apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and  Margaret  Rohe  Howard 
Awards.  Applications  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  of  $7000  each  covering  a  four-year  course 
at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as 
applied  to  the  newspaper  industry  are  available.  Each  grant  of 
$1750  will  be  paid  annually. 

Colleges  selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  courses  offered.  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by 
the  college  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authori¬ 
ties,  has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-oriented 


employee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1969. 
One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining  $4000 
will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be  de¬ 
termined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  Conservation,  for  the 
purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery  and 
open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil,  impor¬ 
tant  though  it  is,  is  not  included.  Judging  starts  next  week. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  17th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during 
1969  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship 
of  Ernie  has  been  completed  and  co-winners  announced.  They 
were  Nicholas  Blatchford  of  The  Washington  Daily  News, 
and  Kent  Pollock  of  The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post.  Each  received 
$1000  and  a  medallion  plaque. 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The  plaque 
is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  Urban  Affairs  coverage 
during  the  August  1,  1969-July  31,  1970  period.  The  plaque 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500  to  be 
distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the  newspaper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  contributed  to  the  paper’s  endeavor. 
This  award  is  made  possible  by  a  gift  to  the  Foundation  from 
Robert  P.  Scripps.  Tearsheets  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
endeavor  must  accompany  each  entry.  Deadline  for  entries 
in  this  classification  is  July  31. 

***** 

Address  all  nominations,  recommendations,  entries  and  in¬ 
quiries  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Appli¬ 
cation  blanks,  where  required,  are  available  upon  written 
request. 


